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Soviet Publications on 
India and Pakistan 
By Lieut.-Colonel G. E WHEELER, ZIE, CBE 


USSIAN interest in India is over a century old. But there is a great 
difference between the interest taken before and after the Revolu- 
tion. The government of Imperial Russia was not so much 
interested in internal Indian problems as in matters of strategy 

relating to Afghanistan, Sinkiang and possible Br.tish encroachment on 
Central Asia. Writing on these subjects came mostly from the hands of 
Russian army officers and it was subjected to careful examination by the 
Government of India. A reference to the files of the Journal of the United 
Services Institution of India for the last part of the 19th century will pro- 
duce many articles discussing Russia's views on India strategic matters. 
By contrast, Soviet writing on India has been almost entirely concerned 
with internal political and sociological questions aad this writing, whose 
volume is very considerable, was until recently neve- subjected to any kind 
of examination by the Government of India, Army H.Q. in India, the India 
Office, the War Office or the British academic world. The Russian menace 
to India was always thought of as a military one, end once this had sub- 
sided, Russian writing on India was regarded merel” as cheap propaganda 
and not worth while troubling about. In fact, however, Soviet writing on 
India is anything but negligible: its aim is political aad it certainly contains 
much propaganda; but it also contains much real scholarship, particularly 
in the field of modern Indian languages. And it affords an important 
reflection of the changes and fluctuations of Sovist policy towards the 
Indian sub-continent. 

Obviously a complete survey of Soviety publications on India and 
Pakistan would be impossible in the space of forty minutes. All I propose 
to do is to make some general observations on the character of these 
publications and to refer more particularly to Sov:et treatment of a few 
selected subjects: Mahatma Gandhi and the Indian: Congress, nationalism 
and the linguistic states, Kashmir, the North-West Frontier, and Indian 
languages and literature. | 

The study of Indian problems in the Soviet Union is carried out by 
various institutes dealing with a whole range of disciplines and is by 
no means confined, as in the West, to oriental faculties in, the universities. 
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In these institutes are collected a numter of men and women “who have 
made a long study of Indian languages and problems, although until 
quite recently none of them had ever visied India. The Soviet view o£ 
oriental studies is quite unlike the Westera view. In the U.s,S.R. oriental 
studies are regarded first and foremost as en instrument of eastern policy. 
Whereas western orientalists examine eas' ern religion and thought in a 
spirit of sympathy and respect, Soviet orieatalists approach these subjects 
with the enthusiasm of the bacteriologist who wishes to discover the cause 
and nature of a pernicious disease with tke object of extirpating it. But 


although pure scholarship may not be their primary aim, this does .not 
mean that Soviet orientalists are not comp2tent scholars or that the result : 
of their researches is negligible, particular.y in respect of workers’ move- 


ments and peasant economics. On the contrary, the amount of time and 
treasure applied by the Soviet Government to oriental studies and the 
facilities for publishing placed at the dis»osal of oriental institutes are 


so greatly superior to those applied by any other government, that in 
. bulk and scope Soviet oriental studies bic fair to outpace those pursued 


by the rest of the world. In every area of inquiry—the Middle East, the 
Far East, South and South East Asia—cereful attention is paid to three 


grades of study, namely, the purely academic dealing largely with classical 


antiquity and considered by the Soviét Government to have a high prestige 
value; political, cultural and economic studies relating to recent times and 
the present day; and frank propaganda oozing love and hatred in more or 
less equal proportions. Soviet activity in the first of these grades has so 
far been somewhat limited, although there have been some notable 
Indologists in the persons of Shcherbatskoy, Oldenburg and. Barannikov. 


` The main Soviet activity has been in the middle grade of writing which, 
' although directly political in aim, is informed by considerable knowledge 


and scholarship. It is in writings of this grade thet most of what the 
Russians have had to say about Gandhi amd Congress will be found. 

Up to the second world war Soviet writzrs such 'as D'yakov had had to 
rely for their information on British publications, the Indian press and the 


few Indians such as M. N. Roy, who aac found their way to the. Soviet 


Union. During the war, the first Soviet resident appeared in the person of 
a correspondent of the Tass News Agency and thereafter Soviet reporting 


on India acquired a certain actuality. Butthe impressions about Gandhi : 


and the Congress and. the iniquities of British administration had become 
so ingrained that, the Soviet writers were,unable to change at once.. In 


particular they completely failed to und*rstand the background to the 
transfer of power and for many years afer it they persisted in thinking 


and saying that India was not indepencent in any sense and that the 
Congress remained a tool of the British Government. 
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SOVIET WRITING ON INDIA 


Soviet writing on India has passed through several vicissitudes: the 
violent propaganda writing of the early days of the Revolution had 
subsided somewhat by the time the volume of the first edition of the 
Great Soviet Encyclopaedia dealing with India appeared in 1937. The 
book length article on India is moderate and objective by comparison 
with earlier as well as with later writing and particularly with the article 
in the second (1953) edition of the Encyclopaedia. But one principle 
has been adhered to by all Soviet writers on India from about the middle 
twenties until the present day: nothing that the British ever did in India, 
from their first appearance there until the transfer of power, deserves 
the slightest credit. All the actions and intentions of the British and 
Indian governments are presented as informed by the basest and most 
brutal motives; and in the less advantageous position in which she has 
found herself since 1947 Britain is still supposed to be striving to under- 
mine Indian economy and exploit the toiling masses, etc., etc. This is not 
an exaggeration: in the large mass of Soviet writing on India and Pakistan 
which I and my colleagues have perused we have never encountered a 
single word of appreciation of the British administration in India, or 
even of recognition of the formidable difficulties with. which the British 
connexion was confronted. Apart from this pathological obsession; 
however, it must be admitted that Soviet writers and scholars have made 
a considerable contribution to knowledge about many aspects of Indian 
life. 

From the beginning, the Soviet Government and the Communist 
Party decided that Gandhi was a proper target for the shafts of their 
propaganda. As a man he was not likely to excite any sympathy or under- 
standing in the minds of communists. His deep spirituality, simple life, 
castigation of modern methods of production and his sense of humour 
were not qualities which in any way attracted them. But most of all they 
were puzzled by the phenomenon of a man who was ostensibly so strongly 
opposed to British rule, but who was none the less allowed an extraordinary 
measure of freedom by the British. They themselves were accustomed to 
deal with nationalists of far less formidable calibre by the simple process 
of execution, and they therefore concluded that Gandhi's activities were 
an illustration of that Machiavellian British cunning and duplicity in 
which Russians have always believed and to some extent still believe. The 
theory which they developed was that the capitalists of the Congress 
Party, who in their own selfish interests wished the British to remain in 
India, used Gandhi's influence with the masses to ward off revolution. 
By 1929 the Party line as displayed in the magazine Revolyutsionnyy 
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P; nc even D to, 'cóntend that Gandhi PU ifor dies perpetuas: 
^ tior of what is the basic source:of inequality—the very institution of castes: : 
For Gandhi knows that the prejudice of mil-ions:is a vast power. Gandhi’ 
is prepared to: utilize the foulest remnant’ of the Indian. middle ages—the `: 


.-cáste. prejudice. of? millions of. Indians—so as ‘somehow to prévent the: 


. penetration: into: holy ‘India: of ihe devilisk civilizatiei of. the ‘modern: 
. world." : With. brief tactical intervals: ‘this. linc has beeii. maintained’ until - 
NE. recently., 'Beforè the’ German i invasion of Rüssia, Soviet writers were 
. for; a; brief;period inclined -to ‘support Congress for its: ‘reluctarice: to'be”. 
“involved i in-the.war;. Later, however, Congress was castigated for n 
^to help: in, the war effort. : . Nothing was ever € said in favour of Gandhi arid" 
the, theory: that he Was a British stooge was steadily | maintained. ‘But this 
. did not prevent Soviet writers from attributing: Gandhi’s assassination to- 


x -thé&.British Secret Service; for it was mainta-ned that hs, ‘had been using’ 


v his. authority. to bring to an end the-civil wa- which had- been artificially 
7 fomented in Indis by “Atlee and: Bevin; ‘these trusted agents of British: 
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"Thé nature of the’ ‘Soviet view on | Gandhi does not seem ds havé een 3 < 


“apprehended by, Indians’ until. translations a relevant portions: sof the, 


ok India: in 1954, just when: thé Soviet Government. ‘was ‘attempting 
“to attract India with offers- of industrial equipment and iechnicál assist- : 
ance. - The India press reacted violently. .. A leading. article’ in. Thé -. 
"Hindu: of 13th October, 1954, spoke. of -the “£ “fantastizal, tendentious | 
sand perverted’ account of Gandhi current iñ the Soviet- Union.” This 
“was: proof, the paper. maintained, that “ respect for objective truth i is not’: 


one, of - the Communist virtues ‘and the. distcrtion of. facts to suit el : 


* Stalinist thesis has been’ practised i in várious formis for € Over. three decades.” 


"The Soviet Government seems at last to shave: realized that if ‘business was. E s : 


. to be done in India, Gandhi would have to bé = rehabilitated.” Accepted >. 


"authorities such as -D’yakov and Reysner,-.wko. had. been’ dutifully - de- - udi 


- nigrating: Gandhi for’ years, -now began to: speak iof his progressive role ` 
and his contribution, to the devélopment of -Jhe liberation movement.. 
"At the. xxth Party Congress of February, 1956; this reassessmentof Gandhi, 
‘was. linked. with’ a. reassessment’ of the entire position cf the’ national - 
let aa in eastern countries. and: of- the Sov. et: Government s.attitude ~ 
towards it. In-a Sense the Soviet Government had beéri: feeling ‘their’. 
“way: towards this évet since 1947, ‘but it- “was not until 1956 ‘that. they. came: 
“out in almost: unqualified. suppett 9 of Conetess; which, wath, Gandhi, aid., 
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Nehru as its leaders was at’ long last admitted to have been instrumental 
in obtaining independence for India. 

J want now to tell you something of the treatment in Soviet publications 
of the communal problems. In considering the Soviet attitude to this it 
is important to remember that the communal problem is something of 
which the Russians have never had: any experience. Added to this are the 
idées fixes which Soviet writers are obliged to have on two matters— 
everything that was wrong in India was in some way or another the fault 
of the British, and everything the British did in India was either wrong or 
done from wrong motives; secondly, all religion is bad and the people 
can only be influenced by religion if it is in some way organized and 
exploited by feudal or imperialist taskmasters. Ridiculous as this sounds, 
it is nevertheless a plain statement of fact, as any one who has examined 
Soviet publications on India will testify. None of the Soviet writers whose 
works we are considering had ever visited India and were, perhaps not 
unnaturally, incapable of visualizing conditions there. They saw and still 
see a close analogy between India under the British and Turkestan under 
Imperial Russia, whereas no two sets of circumstances could be more 
dissimiliar. In 1914 Turkestan had a native population of some 10 million, 
a white settler population of about 14 million, and a military garrison 
of several divisions. At that same time, in India, with its 350 million 
population, there were not more than 100,000 British, a figure which 
included, a military garrison of 55,000 men. If Soviet writers on India are 
aware of this phenomenon they see to it that their readers remain in 
ignorance of it. Instead they paint a lurid picture of an India overrun 
with bloodthirsty “ colonizers " intent upon setting Hindus and Muslims 
at each other's throats. — | 

All Soviet writers charge Britain with “ inflaming religious-communal 
conflicts,” but some go so far as to say that such conflicts were deliberately 
created by the British. D'yakov, the leading Soviet writer on contemporary 
Indian affairs, makes great play with the alleged British policy of “ divide 
and rule," but he admits that some elements of the communal problem 
existed before the appearance of the British. He argues that the intensifica- 
tion of Hindu-Muslim rivalry became necessary for the British at the end 
of the nineteenth century when the organized national liberation move- 
ment began to develop. What he and other Soviet writers ignore is that 
comparative communal peace reigned during the nineteenth century 
because neither community had at that time any hope of power and was 
not therefore assailed by fears of its treatment by the other. In pre- 
British India the dominance of one or other community was firmly 
established in the various parts of India and the subordinate community 
adjusted itself accordingly. D'yakov accuses the British of instigating 
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the’ Muslim. League to demand separate electorates for the Muslims. 
In fact the creation. of communal electorates was deplored by the 
Montague-Chelmsford Report of 1918, which ascribed it to unavoidable 
. pressure of the political situation. Of this 5ressure and the part played 
init by Sir Sayyid Ahmad no mention is mace by D'yakov, who describes 
both Sir Sayyid Ahmad and the infant Congress as British stooges, in 
spite of Sir Sayyid's obvious fear of Hindu d»mination. 


HINDUS. AND MLSLIMS 


True to.their Marxist background Soviet writers completely ignore the- 
psychological basis of the two-nations theory. They make out that Hindus 
and Muslims were no more than certain c asses with certain traditions 
and observances who nevertheless shared the same culture and civilization. 
Now that rivalry between Hindus and Muslims has taken on a quite 
different aspect and the British can no Icnger be directly implicated, 
Soviet writers tend to play down religious and communal issues. They. 
have never thoroughly understood the communal problems and have 
used it mainly as a stick with which to beat the British. The fact that in 
many parts of India a large part of the Britsh district and police officers’ 
concern was with keeping Hindus and-Mus_ims at peace with each other 
is one which is quite outside Soviet comprehension. 

In considering the Soviet attitude towards the partition of India one 
must realize that this phenomenon took the Russizns completely by 
surprise. They were not only surprised bet disturbec, partly that their 
calculations should have proved so wrong, and partly because they had 
got used to the theme of the British suppression of Indian freedom. At 
varying times they had thought of the Muslim League and Congress 4s 
tools of British policy.- In 1948 D’yakov saw the League as the chief asset 
of the British in realizing their plans to retain their rule over India. In 
his later work, written in 1952, India Durinz and After the Second World 
War, however, he finds that in 1948 he “ »ver-emphasized the depth: of 
the contradictions between the monopolist upper crust of the Indian 
bourgeois and British imperialism” and. “ incorrectly evaluated the 
National Congress as a bloc of anti-imper-alist parties." Thus, in 1952. 
it is Congress as much as the League whica is the beirayer of India. It 
suited the Soviet Government to see partition as the result of an unholy 
agreement between Muslims, capitalist Gajerati and Marwari Hindus 
in control of Congress and the British, wizh the object of forestalling a 
mass movement in the lower ranks of Congress. Even after partition, 
Britain continued to rule through the upper crusts of the new. Congress 
and League states of India and Pakistan. Nehru is found to be a crypto- 
imperialist because in April, 1957, at the Conference of Asian Countries 
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held at Delhi, he spoke against all imperialism, and by implication against 
American imperialism, instead of only against British imperialism. Since 
1955, of course, all this has changed: as bourgeois nationalists, Gandhi, 
Nehru and Congress are now recognized as the heroes of the struggle for 
Indian independence. 

An excellent example of the change in the Soviet attitude towards 
Congress can be found in the vicissitudes of Soviet writing on the nation- 
ality problem. D’yakov distinguishes three schools of thought: the pro- 
British school which viewed India as a conglomeration of races and 
religions which could only exist in one state thanks to British rule; the 
Congress school of one nation; and the Muslim League school which 
saw India as composed of two nations, Muslim and Hindu. D'yakov 
says that this last school was inspired by the British who later adopted it 
themselves. As regards the Congress school, he claims that the 1920 
resolution on the subject of linguistic provinces was overruled and pushed 
into the background by the Gujerati and Marwari capitalists. In his 1948 
book he wrote that Congress was sabotaging “ the very moderate national 
programme which they had announced before partition.” In his 1952 
book he condemns Congress even more strongly as hopelessly reactionary. 
Of the three classes of states established under the 1950 Constitution, 
which he describes as “ a clear example of the demagogy and hypocrisy 
of Congress leadership and of its attempt to deceive the Indian masses," 
D’yakov says that they were “ no more than a continuation of the divisions 
of India under British rule under a new name." He also denounced the 
Constitution for imposing Hindi as a state language. 

An entirely different approach can be seen in more recent Soviet writing. 
In 1956 a pamphlet on the form of government in India by A. A. Mishin 
gave a full account of the movement towards the creation of linguistic 
states. The Fazl Ali Commission of 1953 is seen as the culmination of a 
gradual and statesmanlike approach to the problem by the Congress 
Government and the provisions of the 1950 Constitution merely as a 
stage in that approach. Great importance is naturally attributed to the 
part played by the Indian Communist Party. No mention is made of the 
fact that some of the strongest advocates of the States Reorganization 
Report are the Gujerati capitalists who were previously supposed to 
dominate and vitiate Congress. 


THE KASHMIR QUESTION 


I should like to refer briefly to the Soviet attitude towards the Kashmir 
question. The Soviet-Government has supported India in this matter 
more or less consistently from the very beginning, although it did not 
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declare itself explicitly until early. in. 1957. The main reason for. this was 
that even during the Stalinist period it saw Pakistan az even more “ re- 
 actionary " and.steeped in religion than India and much more. in the 
pocket of the Western Powers: “In his extreme Stalinist book on India 
published: in 1952, D'yakov accused the 3ritish authorities of trying, 
` with the help of the Pakistait Governmen:, “to solve the problem by 
organizing the invasion of Kashmir by Fakistani trcops disguised as 
independent Pathan tribesmen and as the so-called ‘ voluntary army of 
free Kashmir’... Participation.of the Britisa authorities and in particular 
of the Giovernor of the North-West Frontier Province, Lord Cunningham 
[sic], in organizing this invasion cannot be doubted. In the ‘army of. 
free Kashmir’ there were also American cfficers.” D yakov sees proof 
of British involvement in the fact that Si Claude Auchinleck (whom 
he also elevates to the peerage) commanded the armies of both India and 
Pakistan at the time and he ignores the obvious point chat this very fact. . 
was the best reason why he should not orgenize an invasion which might 
easily have led to open war. The current Soviet attitude on Kashmir. 
is summed up in a book published this year in Tashkent by one Giyasov: 
“It must be remembered that the U.S.A. tries to use her relations with 
Pakistan to put political pressure on India, which has refused to be 
subjected to American dictates. Under the oretext of solving the so-called 
Kashmir question Washington and Londoa wanted to create a base for 
themselves in this part of India in order to threater the surrouriding 
areas. They tried to tear Kashmir artificielly from India and to turn it 
into a foreign military base. Kashmir was very valuable for them since 
it is bordered by Pakistan, India, Afgharistan and China and is separated 
from the frontier Penos of Russia only dy a narrow SIND. of Afghan 
territory. i ; 
- * Having succeeded in raising the Kashmir question in the United 
Nations, the imperialists calculated that the; would be eble both to obtain 
` a judgement favourable to themselves and by endlessly dragging on the 
dispute, to deepen the conflict between India. and Pakistan. But in this 
affair as well, the efforts of the imperialists to sharpen the Indo-Pakistani 
conflict and to use Kashmir as a military bridgehead against the U.s S.R., 
the Chinese People’s Republic, India and Fakistan itself, did not produce 
the desired results. The dispute was eveatually settled not by foreign 
powers but by the people of Kashmir whc consider themselves to be an 
indivisible part of the Indian people and who fight as part of the Indian 
Republic for peace and security." 
There is a marked difference both in quality and quantity between 
Soviet writings on India and those on PaEistan. Ore reason for this is 
undoubtedly the relative paucity of generzl works about Pakistan as an 
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independent state. Apart from this, however, Soviet writers were at 
first in some perplexity as to how Pakistan could be fitted in to. Marxist 
ideology and Soviet tactics. The openly Muslim orientation of Pakistan 
was at first highly obnoxious to the Soviet Government. “ The official 
ideology of Pakistan," wrote D'yakov in 1952, “1s panislam . . . This 
like Gandhism in India, is the ideological weapon for suppressing the 
workers and peasants . . . In foreign policy the task of panislam is to 
mask the Pakistani government's reactionary policy of scraping together 
an anti-Soviet bloc among the Muslim countries of the Near and Middle 
East." Later, as Soviet interest in the Middle East increased, the attitude 
towards Pakistan noticeably changed. In spite of its adherence to the 
Baghdad Pact and its bad relations with India, Pakistan is not now seen 
as being altogether committed to the West. But although there has been 
some economic and cultural contact, Soviet writing on internal conditions 
in Pakistan is still comparatively scanty. One interesting publication 
has appeared in the shape of a book published by Zmeyev in 1956 on 
Pakistan's economy and foreign trade. In the introduction to this book 
the author speaks optimistically of the proclamation of the Pakistan 
Republic as an important landmark in the life of the Pakistani people. 
The article on Pakistan in the second edition of the Soviet Encyclopaedia 
is naturally a much slighter work than that on India, since Pakistan's 
pre-partition history is treated in the latter. The section on population 
in the Pakistan article is of considerable interest since the whole matter 
is looked at through Marxist spectacles. In dealing with the population 
of the Panjab, for instance, the article claims that the British encouraged 
the use of Urdu as a literary language in order to inflame Hindu-Muslim 
conflict. This, of course, is contrary to the facts: the influence of Urdu 
radiated from Delhi. It was the language of all educated people, whether 
Hindu, Muslim or Sikh. The article's treatment of the religious differences 
among Sikhs, Muslims and Hindus is either ill-informed or deliberately 
slanted. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 


There is no part of the Indian sub-continent which has attracted Russia 
more than the former North-West Frontier Province. The first reason for 
this 1s obvious—it is the nearest point of contact with Central Asia. 
The second reason is that the very marked difference between the British 
treatment of a tribal area and their own methods has always fascinated 
the Russians. In the latter stages of the military operations in Turkestan 
towards the end of the last century, General Skobelev was confronted 
with a problem of a kind familiar to the British military and civil adminis- 
tration in India. Was it better to finish once and for all with the warlike 
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Bukhara and Persia and Afghanistan so that: Russian lands could march . 


‘with what Gorchakov described as " properly constituted states,” or was : 
"it?better to leave a fluid belt of tribal. , territory which. would ‘prevent, 
head-on. collisions | bétweén : Russia. and. those í ‘ properly constituted, . 
aa states;' Y namely, Persia. and Afghanistan? | ' Skobelev. was in: a. more. 
ML fortunate position than any British militar” commander ‘or administrator 
>> X in the sense that he, or at any. rate. the Governor-General of Turkestan, 
:* 'séémed to be:able to flout St. Petersburg’s authority, whereas the com- ` 
z -plicated relatións which developed between the: Secretary of State: for: 


India “and. the Viceroy. made: it extremely. difficult to take on-the-spot. í 


E decisions. Skobelev decided’ on the first method and fought at Gók Tepe - 


a-bloodier action than: was ever fought on ‘the North-West Frontier of. 


iu India. ‘As a-result, thé Russians never had any more real: trouble with tie - 


Tekke Turkmens, who ‘were’ every bit as. warlike as the Pathans: The, 


AM analogy: is not, perhaps, exact,'since the terfain'in the North-West Frontier © 
"^i Province is-a, good deal more difficult tham on.the northern frontiers of; 

^ *,"Persia; but: the, .Russians have always supposed thai in maintaining à 
~~ fluid situation in tribal: territory the British. were e actuated by some sinister, 
7 motive. ` oe uu | Cu 


"There. isa ‘good deal of. Soviet. lectis on the North: West Frontit 
Province but it deals almost’ exclusively witi historical, ethnographic and . 
agrarian problems as these. existed befors- partition; ‘current political: 


p K E developments since partition have never been touched upon except-from. 


the Afghan point of view. "The principal. Soviet exponent on the subject . 


_ of. the ‘North-West Frontier Province is a young woman. specialist called. 

~: ER. Gordon who has written à book on “Agrarian Relations ” ‘in the. 

province. The subject is also dealt with i in. tke encyclopaedia, in D’yakov’: S t . 

. ,, Wofks.ánd in-some works of general history such as.those edited by I. M... 

CR NE. Reysrier.- -An earlier. writer on frontier: ee used the. engaging: 
eum Pseudonym of BigBen, .: ^.- oe 


` Miss, Gordon’ s ‘book must be reckoned. a emarkable: tour. p force: 
‘She seems never to have visited the area or any part o? India or Pakistan, 


. but has clearly:1 made.a profound study of lier subject. She has, of coursz; . 

used a large number -of British and‘ othe- sources, for thé most part | a 
intelligently, although she has been hampered by the need to fit the whole. 

picture into the circumscribed frame of Marxism... This has sometimes: 
 .resulted.in her presenting Pathan tribal socisty in a completely unrealistic .- 
- and: even ridiculous light.. Théiè is also the, familiar. need to attribute. _ 
_* > every ill to-the British. This: has produced. such absurd conclusions as- 
“2°. that the British; treated the province ás a' source of agricultural. raw 
aoe materials... Her ‘book: contains’ a aor of mistakes, fomussions: and > 
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distortions, which have been commented; on in detail by Sir Olaf Caroe in 
his notes to the analysis of her work which has appeared in the Central 
Asian Review. Nevertheless, it represents a restles3 spirit of inquiry and 
an attention to detail which the West might do well to copy. It will be 
appropriate to mention here the work which Soviet scholars have done in 
the Pashto language. Whatever the motive, the compilation of com- 
prehensive and up-to-date Pashto-Russian and Russian-Pashto diction- 
aries is a remarkable achievement far in advance of anything done by any 
other country. 

Whether it is dealing with the iniquities of the 3ritish, languages and 
literature, the merits of parties and politicians o1 with economics, the 
aim of Soviet writing on India and Pakistan is:purezly political. There is 
now no question of Russian scholars—and there nave been some great 
ones—pursuing their own particular bents in order to. contribute to pure 
scholarship. Their efforts are geared to the policy of the day and some 
of their best work is spoilt by the perpetual need to “unmask " something 
—feudalism, western colonialism, imperialism anc capitalism, or bour- 
geois nationalism. But it is the greatest possible mistake to brush all 
these efforts off as propaganda. Some of them, most of them, are dia- 
bolically clever. Many of the most monstrous and fantastic of Soviet 
accusations and distortions are difficult to disprove. And the reason for 
this is that we have so long ignored what the Russ.ans have been writing 
that they have been able to build up a great weight of fabricated evidence 
against us to which we seem to be unwilling to make any effective reply. 
A. few years ago it was thought that there had beea or soon would be a 
change of the Soviet heart, but so far there is no sign of it. During the 
past two years anti-western and anti-British propaganda has been greatly 
intensified and it does not by any means fall on unvilling ears. 

Much more could have been done in the past not only in countering 
Soviet propaganda but also in analysing the Soviet approach to and appeal 
for eastern peoples as these are reflected in Soviet writing. This of course 
does not apply only to India and Pakistan but to -he whole of the east, 
where the west has so signally failed to understand the dangers and the 
weaknesses of Soviet policy. Much could still be done if the necessary 
imagination and effort were present, but without tbese our case will con- 
tinue to go by default. 





The Discussion at the conclusion of Lieut.-Col. Wheeler's paper 
is reported in page 14 et seq. 
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The: Discussion 


Lieut.-Colonel G. E. WHEELER, 
CIE, .CBE, Director of the Central 
Asian Research Centre, read his 
paper, “ Soviet Publications on India 
and Pakistan," to a joint meeting of 
the East India Association and the 
Over-Seas League at  Over-Seas 
. House, Park Place, St. James's, 
S.W.l, on Tuesday, 22nd October, 
1957. Sir OLAF CAROE, KCSI, KCIE 
presided. ` 


In introducing the speaker’ Sir 


OLAF CAROE said: Colonel Wheeler is, 
I am sure, known to many of you. 
He is Director of the Central Asian 
Research Centre which works in 
co-operation with St. Anthony’s 
College at Oxford, and I suppose 
one might almost dignify the Centre 
by calling it a modern “All Souls." 
The, Central Asia which is to be 
covered this evening consists of 
five Central Asian Soviet Republics. 
They used to be largely inhabited by 
an indigenous Moslem population. 
^. lhey are now, particularly towards 
the North, colonized—I use the 
word advisedly—by Russians and 
Ukranians and.although India and 
Pakistan have not got a common 
frontier with any part of the U.S.S.R. 
they are considerably nearer to it 
than Syria, for instance. ` 
Speaking after the conclusion of 
Colonel Wheeler’s address, Sir OLAF 
CAROE said: The talk was based on 
Soviet publications, which is a really 
interesting point about what the 
Central Asian Research Centre is 
doing. If I might just say this, I 
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have seen rousing extracts from 
Miss Gordon’s book on the North- 
Wes: Frontier and I think much of 


itis excellent. Parts of it I hope to 


adopt in a book I am writing myself. 
Much of it is -eally quite true, but 
there is the other side. For instance, 
this same “ Soviet Highlander," when 
she :s talking about agriculture in the 
Nor:h-West Frontier Province and 
the Punjab, says “‘ Look at the awful 
expbitation of the ‘agricultural 
postion in the Punjab owing to the 
railways, canals and roads." Well 
now, if you talk about agricuiture 
being exploited. by the construction 
of -ailways, roads and irrigation 
canzls, where are you? Colonel 
Wheeler is going to answer questions 
and I hope there will bẹ -a \good 
number of them. — 


Sir FRANCIS Low: Might I start ' 
off by asking one question. Colonel 
Wheeler said that a certain writer 
had produced a very good study of 


Telugu. How did that Soviet writer 


get the information? Did he or 
she study in the Telugu-speaking 
couatry ? | 


Colonel WHEELER: This is an 
inte-esting point. There was a long ` 
stucy of Telugu literature in a 
Sovet magazine, about 25,000 words, 
written by an Indian, but it is. 
published in Russian and I believe 
the author must have. been in 
Russia. He may have even been a 
Soviet national for all I know. But 


of course this kind of work can -be 
got from people in the Soviet Union. 


Sir OLAF CAROE: Will Colonel 
Wheeler tell us whether the various 


Soviet writings extending back over 


a period of years are now, or recently 
have been, available in India and 
whether so far as he knows they are 
made the subject of study in Indian 
educational institutions? 


Colonel WHEELER: They are avail- 
able, particularly during. the past 
three or four years. Before that it 
was sometimes very difficult to get 
new publications. Now it is not 
difficult. They can be got by anybody 
here, or in India or in any other 
country. As regards the second part 
of your question I have made some 
inquiry about this, but I have not 
necessarily been told all the facts. 
To the best of my belief, no examina- 
tion of these publications is made by 
the Government of India or by the 
Government of Pakistan. I believe 
that to be a fact, but I would not 
care to be absolutely positive about 
it. 


A MEMBER: I was wondering when. 
the Soviet Government or the Soviet 
Communist Party desired to change 
the party line in their official appre- 
ciation of personalities such as 
Gandhi, or of institutions such as 
the Indian Congress, whether the 
writers in the past who expressed the 
old and now superseded view are 
forced to public self-criticism or 
repudiation of their sins of the past 
and so on. 


~ 


Col. WHEELER: Yes, indeed, our 
friend D’yakov has béen very sorry 
for what he said. He has said that 
he made a mistake, that he gave an 
imperfect analysis of the events and 
that sort of thing. Earlier they of 
course took rather drastic action 
against people who took the wrong 
line, but that is much less common 
now. In fact I don’t think it happens. 
Yet that outlook, which was more 
wrong than any historian or observer 
of affairs finds it possible to imagine, 
is still to the best of my knowledge 
the leading policy on Indian affairs 
in the Soviet union. 


Sir HAROLD SHOOBERT: I would 
like to ask three very brief questions. 
Colonel Wheeler has referred to 
Pakistan but he did not mention 
whether the Soviet writers had dealt 
at all with Mr. Jinnah in the same 
way as they have dealt with Gandhi. 
The second is: he mentioned that 
now there are a number of Russians 
entering Indian universities or are 
present in India. Is the same true of 
Pakistan? And the third is with 
regard to this publication of Soviet 
literature in India. Is it in Indian 
languages or is it in English? 

RUSSIANS 
MR. 


AND 
JINNAH 


Col. WHEELER: As to the first 
question about Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah, they have paid surprisingly 
little attention to him and to 
Liaquat Ali Khan. Of course they 
regard Mr. Jinnah as a very cunning 
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and Machiavellian figure, but they 
did not ever make the full-dress 
attack on him which they made-on 
Gandhi. They simply regarded him 
as being pro-British and therefore 
to them a hostile politician. As 
regards the universities, I cannot 
give a positive answer, but my own 
impression: is that they have not 
made any descent on Pakistan Uni- 
versities. There is, of course, quite a 
strong Mission in. Karachi, but I 
do not think that there has been 
much give and take with students 
or scholars. There has been a certain 
amount of ‘touring by Pakistan 
delegations in Central Asia, but. I 
do not think there have been very 
many Russians in Pakistan at all, 
and I have not heard of there being 
any in universities. On the last 
question about publications, I do 
not think that they have yet gone 
much into the publication of prop- 
aganda or other Soviet material 
in Indian languages. Most of it 
appears to be in English. But here 
again I would not like to be certain. 
They would not go, say, for Hindi 
because they have always very much 
attacked the use of Hindi as a State 
.language. They would not use 
Hindi as a general language. Russian, 
of course, is unknown 1n India and 
I do not think any Russian publica- 
tions are on their way there or 
circulate at all. They have—I 
mention this point—done a very 
great deal in the way of translating 
modern Indian literature into 
Russian. This, of course, has a very 
considerable prestige value for India 
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and Pakistan-—much -more comes 


from Indian writers, particularlv in 
Hindi and Bengali, than from writers 
in Urdu. 


A MEMBER: Of the Russian writers, 
who would translate Russian into 
English ? i 

Col. We You mean who 
would translate Russian into English 
in India? There again India is very 
poorly equipped. There is a school 
of Russian in Delhi University, of 
which the head. is a Russian, and 
there is, I believe, a Government ` 
Foreign Languages School, bu: I 


‘think the External Affairs Depart- 


ment is without any organization 
capable of translating any large 
amounts of Russian material into 
English or the Indian languages. 
Ner do they appear to take very 
much interest in it. 


Col. KEIGHLEY BELL: With regard 
to Indian students in Moscow, do 
they go on a voluntary basis or are 
they selected by the Indian Govern- 
ment? If so, are not the Indian 


Government selection boards rather 


averse to them being indoctrinated 
in Moscow or do they rather like the 
idea of it? 


Col. WHEELER: I am afraid I have 
not the necessary facts to answer that 
question. I should say that on 
balance the Government of India 
was very nervous about the indcc- 
trination of Indian students. But- 
I suppose they would be. interested 


in any kind of exchange plan. I 
believe quite a number of Soviet 
students are going to Indian uni- 
versities and they would think it 
appropriate, I suppose, to send them 
back, but I don't know what is done 
about selection. or what is their 
policy in the matter. I am afraid 
that I have not the facts to answer 
that question properly. 


Dr. W. A. JENKINS: I have just 
returned from Pakistan where I was 
Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Dacca, so I might be able to 
remark on this subject. As to the 
influence of Soviet literature in 
universities, there has been no inter- 
change whatever of students between 
Pakistan and Russia, nor have there 
been any teachers sent from Pakistan 
to Russia, or Russian teachers sent 
to Pakistan from universities. There 
has been a considerable amount of 
propaganda from Russia through 
literature by books sent from the 
Soviet Embassy direct to students, 
not accepted by the universities as 
part of the course of studies, but 
sent to the students. Quite by 
chance a parcel of thirty books, 
which should have gone to the 
student vice-president of the literary 
society in Dacca, came into my 
hands because they were addressed 
to the President, and as automatic- 
ally the Vice-Chancellor happens to 
be President, I opened these books. 
They were excellent; they were 
written in perfect English, and they 
were printed in Russia. They were 
sent free to the students. They 
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consisted of Russian novels, modern 
novels all with a political: slant 
but not violently so; they were 
interesting and worth reading. There 
were elementary books on economics, 
descriptions of the technical achieve- 
ments of Russia and descriptions of 
the educational scheme in Russia. 
They would, I think, have an un- 
doubted influence upon the students. 
I know as a matter of fact that these 
books were sent to students at 
all the universities in Pakistan and 
I presume that they had been sent 
to the students in India. But those 


books, of course, were not criticisms 


of oriental things such as the lecturer 
has been dealing with. They were 
books about Russia, which un- 
doubtedly definitely would have an 
influence upon the student popula- 
tion. | 


Col.. WHEELER: That is very in- 
teresting indeed. Thank you. 


INDIAN LANGUAGES 
| PROPAGANDA 
* Mr. Linton: I could add a foot- 
note on the subject of Russian 
propaganda in Indian languages. 
There is at least one very glossy 
publication in Hindi which, I should 
think, would cost at least half a 
crown if it was sold in this country 
—a very nice publication—and there 
are, of course, the Soviet broadcasts 
in Indian languages. These are very 
considerable, and it 1s noteworthy 
that.Moscow seems to be able to 
command the services of a number 
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of Russians Speaking in these 
languages. Where they have learnt 
them is another matter. 


Col. WHEELER: That is interesting. | 


'" Now Hindi is being taught in many 
schools in Central Asia. That has 
been announced quite recently, and 
I should say they are well equipped 
in this respect. 


Sir OLAF CAROE: Could you say 
why you mentioned earlier that the 
Russians are opposed to the use of 
Hindi? Why should they be opposed 
to the use of Hindi? 


Col. WHEELER: Hindi is a State 
language, and runs against the 
Russian idea of nationalist policy. 
They have written some. extremely 
violent articles on the introduction 
of Hindi as a language for the whole 
Indian State.  Thev sweep Hindi 
on one side and relegate it to the 
United Provinces. 


Sir OLAF CaROE: Because it: is 
: only a regional language? 


Col. WHEELER: Yes, they think 
on those lines and always call it 
Hindustani. 


Sir OLAF CAROE: And they believe 
in ane UIsHC provinces ? 


- Col. WHEELER: Yès, very aroni 


Mr. A. H. Byrt: Broadly speak- 
ing, is the terminology of anti- 
British imperialism and: anti-British 
18 
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its Dwn war. 


colonialism in Russian propaganda 


the same terminology as is used by 
the Americans? The Americans . 


from 1943 onwards deluged India ~ 


witi propaganda, the character of,. 
whih was scmewhat like Russian- 
propaganda in the universities. It 
was not openly anti-British, but it 
had an anti-British ' slant. Later 
on after the War it was much more 
openly anti-British. They crowded 
the universities with libraries, they 
set up an elaborate wireless organ- 
ization, and what stood out if one 
considered it was that nothing was. 
dore by Britain to counteract this - 
propaganda. Everything was left 
to what we may call self-advertise- 
memt by British trading integrity 
&nd straight dealing, as though that 
would carry its own success and win 
I would like to ask 
whether, now that in Britain the 
Government have taken measures 
for the re-organization’ of British 


publicity, anything is being done to 


counter these things from the British 
angle in India? 


“Col. WHEELER: I am sorry that 
Ian not able to answer this. question. 


I don't know what is being done. 


It certainly isn't very evident. But 
tha- may be due to its subtlety. I 
cant say. l 

Mrs. HENNESSY: May I say that 
n & certain Indian university I saw 
a. vhole row of these books from 
Russia which I looked into. When 
I asked the Librarian if there was 


any British book which really put 


the case for the Western democracies 
he said that would not be considered 
to be impartial. Anyway I noticed 
in another week after I had put this 
question that the entire row of 
books had vanished. 


Sir OLAF CAROE: The Russian 
books? 


Mrs. HENNESSY: Yes. 


Col. WHEELER: I should like to 


say here that the Russians get up a’ 


weight of evidence against us. Some 
of their attacks on us—what we did 
and didn’t  do—are extremely 
difficult to answer. They are really 
diabolically clever. I think there 
is an answer in every case but the 
difficulty is that we have rested so 
very long and they have built up a 
kind of weight of evidence against us, 
and as the previous questioner said 
anything we say is partial and any- 
thing any one else says is impartial. 
That is really the position and I 
think we are to blame for that. 


Mr. Byrt: Perhaps I may add to 
what I said just now. The Americans 
have published books about the 
wonderful propaganda they have 


done in India and the great success: 


it has attained, but one of the things 
that puzzles me is that when they 
say nasty things about the British 
they generally raise a barrage of 
questions from Indians at the other 
end of the hall which completely 
overpowers what they are saying. 


. Col. WHEELER: I was going to say 
that the American propaganda, how- 
ever active, however clever, does not 
seem to have had very much effect 
in Indo-Pakistan. 


Dr. JENKINS: May I say that 
American propaganda for the last 
two years has been in the opposite 
direction. 


Col. WHEELER: Yes, I am sure of 
that. I think that they have thought 
a good deal about India and 
Pakistan since 1943. 


Sir OLAF CAROE: I call on Sir 
John Woodhead to move a vote of 
thanks. 


Sir JOHN WOODHEAD: We have 
spent a very pleasant afternoon 
listening to Col. Wheeler. Certainly 
his remarks and what he told us as 
regards the Russian. attitude towards 
Mahatma Gandhi was an eye-opener 
to me. I had never heard of that 
before. It just shows how wrong 
people can go. It is most interesting 
to hear what Russia writes about 
India and Pakistan, and perhaps 
more interesting to see their changes. 
Do you think, Col. Wheeler, they 
are going to change again? 


Col. WHEELER: I think they might 
easily change again. 


Sir JOHN WOODHEAD: Which way 
would it swing? It would never 
swing in our favour. 


Col. WHEELER: Very unlikely, I 
should say. 
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THE SIR GEORGE BIRDWOOD MEMORIAL LECTURE 
By w. 6. ‘ARCHER, OBE, MA* "e TEY a 


Wain’ ‘Sir Gébtge Birdwood died. in’ 4912 he was T yeais . on and 
‘moré than half his life had. been devoted: D the study and preséivation, of - 


. Indian arts and. crafts. His-éarly training had not been very auspicious, - 


for ‘when tie; went to India-in 1854. it was to.join the. Bombay "Medical ` 


.  Sérviée and late? to serve as Professor. of Anatomy and Physiology.: -He > 


was, in fact, a doctor, and while most of us have reason to be grateful to 
that splendid profession, it is not. from doctors that we normally expect, 
.a, keen enthusiasm for arts and crafts. . Birdwood was : different: He 
: had. a passionate love of India, especially of village India, and it was. the" 


. romantic appeal of that lovely and beautiful land which aroused in bim : 
a deep sense. of poetry. “Yet. although. -deyoted.to: Indian. crafts, he was s 


 'oddly allergic to Indian painting, and. sculpture and. some of-the most- 
‘extraordinary remarks on Indian: art ‘ever voiced by an Englishman’ were 
| made by Birdwood. When preparing the official handbook tothe South 
_~Kerisington collection’ of Indian arts and.zrafts—the collection of which 
‘.almost-seventy years later, I. myself have been privileged to hold charge, 


E pum roundly stated: “ The monstrous shapes of the Puranic deities are | 


unsuitable for the higher forms of artis-ic representation; and: this is . 
possibly why. sculpture and painting are unknown, as.fine arts, in Tüdia." 

* And at a famous meeting held in this very institution, he criticized that - 
great Englishman, E: B. Havell, for suggesting that in Indian sculptures 
of the Buddha, ‘the world possessed one of its greatest forins of religious 
“art, and he” proceeded to dismiss a particular figure of the ‘Buddha - 
in ` the ‘following terms: ,“ This. senseless similitude - s nothing. 
"more than an uninspired ‘brazen image, "vacuously squinting down its. 


“ nose to its thumbs and knees. and toes. - A, boiled suet pudding woüld . 
CM serve equally well as a- symbol of passiohless purity and serenity of soul." ’ 


Such forthright remarks are very: ‘indicative of Birdwood’s character, 
"but they must not blind us to the more posi-ive aspects of his great achieve: 
~ ment. . For Indian objects of daily use—the art-manufactuters, as they”. 


^ 


"Were then: called—he. had the sincerest and most fervent admiration. ' The. uu 


* ^ Keeper, Indian edilon. Victoria’ ånd Albert ‘Museum, delivered to the Conimonwealth Section of. the: UN 


i 
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Society of am. Sir Herbert Read, ps0, MC, LITT D, MA, Presider, Institute ‘of pea ale Arts, in ‘the, Caair. E gi 
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India he wished to preserve and for which he consistently fought was, in 
essence, the India of Gandhi—an India uncontaminated. by modern 
industrial methods, self-supporting and free. And in a passage which 
shows how deep in him lay the romantic and the poet, he dscribes the 
Indian village as he fondly regarded it: “ Outside the entrance, on an 
exposed rise of ground, the hereditary potter sits by. his wheel moulding 
the swiftly revolving clay by the natural curves of his hands. At the back 
of the houses, there are two or three looms at work in blue and scarlet 
and gold... In the street the brass-and-copper smiths are hammering 
away at their pots and pans; and further down, in the verandah of the 
rich man’s house, is the jeweller working rupees and gold mohurs into 
fair jewellery, gold and silver earrings and round tires like the moon... 
At half-past three or four in the afternoon the whole street 1s lighted up by 
the moving robes of the women going down to draw water from the tank, 
each with two or three water jars on her head: and so going and returning 
in single-file, the scene glows like Titian’s canvas, and moves like the stately 
procession of the Parthenaic frieze. Later the men drive in the mild 
grey kine from the jungle, the looms are folded up, the copper-smiths are 
silent, the elders gather in the gate, the lights begin to glimmer in the fast 
falling darkness, the feasting and the music begin... The next morning 
with sunrise, after simple ablutions and adorations performed in the 
open air before their houses, their same day begins. 

It is this Birdwood, the poet and romantic, the Birdwood of village 
India, whom we honour to-night; and.in presenting some romantic 
Indian paintings, I should like to think that these, if no others, might 
have caught his imagination and perhaps induced him to modify, if not 
rescind, his violent diatribes. 

The purpose of this lecture is to trace the development of Indian 
painting in the Punjab Hills in Northern India during the eighteenth 
century. When Birdwood died in 1912, this kind of painting was only 
just beginning to be known and not until 1916, with Coomaraswamy’s 
pioneer volume, Rajput Painting, was its existence fully revealed. It 
then became clear that here was an art—parallel in certain ways to Mughal 
miniatures—yet in others profoundly different. Its main subjects were 
poetry and romance. Line with its curling rhythm was employed for 
musical effects. Scarlet symbolized passion, and landscape was treated 
in a double manner—trees, flowers, rain, clouds, birds and animals all 
acting as symbols for the conduct and moods of human lovers. The 
emotional aspect of this love-painting was keenly appreciated by 
Coomaraswamy, but it is only during the last five to ten years that new 
research in India and this country has enabled us to distinguish the chief 
styles of painting and to reconstruct their development. 
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we. survey-the- period 48a whole,.wé'áre confronted by two problems. 


UA the. commencément ofi the century; the. greatest- centré of. painting. in” | 
"the Punjab. Hills was a "small: State: called Basohli: “At the end ofthe 


` Century, Basohli- had. no "painting and two ` other’ States, Kangra. and 


".Gàrhwal, had. become the chiéf centres.' 


The position, à as we. see it to: Aaa may bs med as follows: Wien | 


Garhwal was.far to the East and E gu 


. Kangra, although much. nearer, "Was separated. from Basohli: bya wall of . 


` : mouníains.. 


-Weare at once faced, therefore; with a major problem.- .. E 
a EY should Basohli have: ‘relinquished. jts lead and why should Ka ngra a 


` and Garhwal have moved ùp initsstead? = + 


"The second: problem concerns style. - 


‘A Basohli picture of aboüt the 


` t, 


“When we look: at Basóhli painting Pa l | 
e ih, 1700 and. then at Kangra: and Garhwal painting in 1800, it is clear.that- 
n voz a Vital transformation. has: ‘taken place: | 


“year 1700 (Figure D) shows: a lady completing. her:toilet assisted’ by. three "E 


maids. - 


Jand angular. 


- Of circles. . 


‘and the Cypfessés are like tall sharp spéacs. . D 
. “atz all. concerned with feniinine grace bur. rather with. love conceived. of s 
| 85 a fierce and terrible passion. : NN H ds EA 

The same scene; ‘Or one: Very like it, was is painted about a hüiidied y years d 


Above her i$ a tree and. behind a pond are’ cypresses. 
3 ee is, at first. sight, romantic to a. dezree yet. the: styli 1s stiff, savage 

"The ladies. have Jarge: fierce eyes and long straight noses... 
' The:pond-is a simple flat rectarigle and even the tree is shown as‘a group 215 


The -. - 


There is nó attempt at portraying the bod y as soft and round, |.” 


- Thé picture, in fact; is not .' 


~ 


Tater: by-a. Kangra artist. "Ihe samé lacy i is shown attended by maids“ 
and seated by a pool, yet” in style no: pxture could: be more.’ different. 


The stiffness, angles and ereat wild eyes have gone and in their.placé‘is‘a ~. 
series. of tender graceful forms, painted ith subtle feeling - for. delicacy Pu 
"The water in:the pool i$ strewn with flowers, ‘and these-in. turn | 


-of shape: - 


de 


_ Sugeest tlie flower-like. beauty of the lady grid her maids: ." - ^ 


`The same qualities appear in a ‘picture; rom Garhwal. 2 
~ painted i in about the year 1800 and- shovs ` ‘a, bevy. of- girls swimmingiin l 
- They are using pitchers to. buoy .them“up in. 
7 "the. water, and-although the style is sligh-ly different, its- aim is- exactly -7% 
„Similar to that of the painting from Kangra. 
in ‘graceful. feminine form, ihe same delicacy of treatment and the same 
“insertion “of poetic images. - HN 
' this: why: was the wild fierce style of Bàsohli discarded and from what oe 


_a pond filled’ with lotusés. 


The problém which confronts: us then. is 


This also. p | 


‘There is the same. delight... 


“antecedents did the graceful tender style Or Kangrá. and Garhwal emiefge T 3 
, To answer these questions will: be the. object of this lecture, but. first... 


"we must bear i in mind certain, n points.: 


XMS. 
WiO: 


dues 


Raudlawa: Kanea Valley: "Painting, Delhi, 1954; pl. 18. E u m A A Je. T asy E K 
i Garhwal Painting, ORO: um pl. 7. E RE. "c fe c T 3 


da the Punjab. Hills there's were e 36; z; 


States, each ruled by a separate rajah, each committed to its own type of 
Rajput culture, each proudly jealous. Not every State possessed painters. 
In fact, only when a particular ruler was keenly interested in art does 
painting appear to have flourished. In this connexion, the size of a 
State was quite irrelevant, the smallest States sometimes possessing artists, 
the largest and greatest no artists ‘at all. It was the personality of the 
ruler-patron which provided the one essential element. 

With the patron bulking so large, it followed that any change of interest 
on the part of his successor might easily divert the local artists or affect 
their style. And although no rigid rule can be framed, it appears to have 
been normal for the son or successor of a ruler-patron to reduce or modify 
existing patronage. In such circumstances, artists sometimes migrated 
from a court or, if they remained, adjusted their styles. 

It is these two factors which probably explain the course of events at 
Basohli. The great Basohli style with its savage ferocity seems to have 
reflected the interests and personality of “Raja Kirpal Pal (1678-93), and 
with his death a powerful stimulus abruptly ended. During the next thirty 
years, therefore, painting continued at Basohli, but there was a gradual 
mellowing of manner. 

A picture in the Victoria and Albert Museum reproduced in colour in 
Basil Gray’s Rajput Painting illustrates this tendency. It shows a prince 
embracing two girls. His arms, flung widely out, form two abrupt 
angles. The background is a hot yellow, the bed and canopy a flaming 
scarlet. The whole picture has an air of frantic violence. The faces, 
however, are no longer quite so ferocious, the bodies are somewhat 
rounder and the total impression is more gentle. 

The same tendency is apparent in a picture of Radha and Krishna 
sitting in a wood.? Here also the faces have lost their former sense of 
nervous strain. The trees have a new luxuriance, and the early liking 
for sharp aggressive angles has disappeared. Both pictures were painted 
between 1700 and 1730, and we must recognize, therefore, that even at 
Basohli a softening process had set in by the early decades of the century. 
This process did not itself evoke the delicate styles of Kangra and Garhwal 
but it may well have rendered easier their ultimate appearance. 

A second factor, however, concerns us more. If, as seems certain, a 
number of Raja Kirpal Pal’s artists remained at Basohli after his death, 
it seems at least as certain that a number migrated to nearby States. 
Among these States were Jammu, Chamba, Nurpur and Guler, and in 
this connexion we must concede a third important point. When artists 
left one court and went to another, they took with them the style of 
painting to which they were accustomed. When, however, they reached 


The Art of India and Pakistan, London, 1950, pl. 101. 
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: noie soui and — to as fora a Jew. pier She styles began 


to alter: : We have seen that rulers in :he Punjab, Hills were jealous 


of each other, and if an artist was to excite a ruler’s fa uncy, he had to make - 


` the latter feel that his painting was not just the style. of some other State ` 
. -but a definite reflection of his new patron's glory. It: happens, therefore, 
. that between the years 1700 and 1740 the Basohli style spread to other 
States, ‘but in the process developed navel characters. The resulting 
styles were by no means equally important, but one-of them,’ ‘the -style 


which evolved ‘at Guler, is of un reEvance to painting | in Kangra | 


and Garhwal.: ay d 

. The reasons why painting in ‘Guler j is important are foùrfold. In the. 
“first place, the State is in the same valley as Kangra itself and, provided 
circumstances in Kangra were favourable, the style of Guler might well 
condition Kangra painting. Secondly, im about the year 1720, Basohli : 
artists at Guler executed.a series of large-scale pictures. illustrating the: 
. Ramayano.. One of them, formerly in'thbe J. C. French collection. and 


. now in the' British Museum,.shows Rama surrounded by ám. army. óf , 


bears and monkeys confronting a.horde of demons.* Various aspects:- 
of this picture, connect it with Basohli—the hot red background; the 
. Basohli-like faces. ‘Others, however, sugzest a new Gulet character— 


' the broken rim of the curving hillside, the realistic demons. : If we imagine 


this life-like “character greatly intensified, we. begin to approach the 


naturalism of Kangra and Garhwal- -The third reason involves the 


patron-ruler who succeeded to the Guler throne in 1744. : Raja Govardhan 
Singh (1744-73) had no military ambitiors but delighted in cultivated 


i ; 
C 


amusements. Among them was a keen pleasure in art, and this explains. a 


the fourth reason why Guler should have played so vital a part in the - 


century' s painting. ‘During the 'early' years of the eighteenth century, 
the Punjab Plains and Delhi itself. were. much disturbed by invasions. 
There were inroads by the Persian Nadir Shah in 1739, repeated incur- 


sions of the Afghan Ahmad Shah Durrani, and finally the sack of Delhi 


n 1756. We know-that because of these d.sturbances, merchants, traders 
and craftsmen. migrated. Artists. also’ were caught- up in .these mass 
movements, one particular family going to Jasrota, an appendage of 
. Jammu. From there it was tempted by Raja Govardhan Singh’s entEu-. 
siasm to settle in Guler and with thé coming of these new artists, a vital, 
change ensued: Thestyle of thése new arrivals is best describéd asa late. 
version of: the naturalistic Mughal paintirg which had developed .uncer 
the Emperor Akbar in about the year 160). It was much more life-like `` 
and sophisticated, much more sensitive to personality and character than- 
the savage Basohli manner, but at the same time it Was vanune in poetry 


l Ad e. French, Himalayan Art, Oxford, 1931, frontispiece. : 
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or feeling for romance. The purpose of Mughal painting was to record 
actual people or actual scenes, and for this purpose the new artists at Guler 
had developed a style of supple outline, a flair for noting individual 
postures and a fluent skill in detail. On their arival, they mingled with 
the local artists, and the result is the emergence of two distinct strands of 
art. The Mughal artists became more poetic and romantic, the immi- 
grants from Basholi less savage and brusque. Out of this new kind of 
Guler painting the styles of Kangra and Garwhal were presently to emerge. 

A picture reproduced in Gangoly's Masterpieces of Rajput Painting 
(pl. 35) illustrates the Mughal style acquiring Guler features. Its subject 
is the birth of Krishna, and we notice at once how smoothly all the figures 
are drawn, how subtly each person is characterized, and how full and round 
is each body. At the same time the composition is less congested than 
in much Mughal painting and already there are signs of a romantic delight 
in feminine form. 

Simplicity of structure is even more evident in a picture of the Punjabi 
heroine Sohini swimming across a river to keep her tryst with Mahinwal 
(Gangoly, Masterpieces, pl. 29). The river is shown as a great open space, 
rimmed by jagged banks—the whole resembling the curving hillside in 
the picture of Rama with bears and monkeys. The prime purpose of the 
picture, however, is to celebrate the girl’s youthful charm, to recreate her 
sensitive lines and thus communicate a sense of rapture. 

A similar delight in poetic romance is expressed in a picture from the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, The Lady with the Hawk.5 In this picture, 
Mughal influence can be seen in the exquisitely evoked person of the lady 
herself. Yet the early Basohli strand is vigorously present in the flat 
background of flaming red, symbolizing the ardent passion raging in her 
heart and in the cypress trees pricking the background like thin black 
spears. Moreover, the inclusion of the hawk reminds us of the prime 
purpose of this painting—the interpretation of poetry. The hawk is a 
symbol of the lover and we thus obtain an art exquisite and delicate in 
execution yet availing to the full of romantic idiom. 

The Lady with the Hawk is notable for a type of face quite different 
from the female faces in The Birth of Krishna, and indeed it is clear that 
between the years 1745 and 1770 Guler artists made many efforts to devise 
a satisfactory formula for female charm. The results are apparent in a 
picture, also in the Victoria and Albert Museum, where the face of a 
princess closely resembles that of The Lady with the Hawk, but the faces 
of her maids disclose a third distinct type. This new third type is partic- 
ularly important for in it we recognize the features which were shortly 
to be standardized at Kangra. 


5 W, G. Archer, Indian Painting in the Punjab Hills, London, 1952, frontispiece. 


| E "n a apio Gf Radha: at der toilet Ganavly, PTR pk: 38), this’ . 
third: néw. type. has Come into, its own. ` Not.only Racha but all the ladies ` 
in, the picture. conform to’ it? yet, althoc gh'the trees. áre ‘painted with. < 
1  unassuring natufalism—the: Cypress is n> ‘longer a spear. but à gently ` 

a _ drooping spire—the great ‘scarlet screen. which serves as a: background. NN 
- perpetuates the Basohli convention "Despite ‘its close- approximation. E 

^to Kangra painting,. the picture is^ there? ore -still from; Guler,- but Hie 

style has reached a point from which both ee and Garhwal painting Ds 

ate now to develop. . 9° 7. 2 

The reasons for. the Sudden: apena ion of Guile: Soong to these ae 
f: 

= two, great States can be- inferred when we récall a point which we considered" 

-a little. éarlier.- There. can be-hardly any doubt that.’ the personality. of © 

"Raja Govardhan. Singh was: a, key factor in evolving the Guler -manner - 

and his.death in 1773 may, well have: brought about’ the. same -kind of 

.. Situation as Occürred i in Basohliin 1693 with the death of Raja Kirpal Pal. 

„Iti is even ‘possible that before his. death,.a few artists: may have’ ventured. ` 

Cam E ; to migrate, and that after his death: others: followed their example; - C ae 

-< At Kangra, the, crucial factor. affecting, their migratiofi-was the accession , iP 


2 r ^to: the Kangra throne of a new'young ruler, Raja Sansar Chand (17 75— 


..:1823). :-Unlike ‘his grandfather, ‘Raja Ghemand Chand, who had: made’ 
- Kangrá; the terror of the hills, Raja. Sansar Chand’ "posséssed a. great . 
flair for painting,- perhàps tlie 'greatest ‘possessed by any Indian ruler in - Hi 
_ the éighteenth: century. He bégan to áttrect artists to his court, ‘and the T 


D UULU. artists most readily available’ were: those at Guler. Their style appears P 


to, have excited” his discerning- approval, bat once. again. the very. fact. of. - 


co thigration—with its corollary, a i change of A Chen ig to have resulted 


e i : in new stylistic. forms. . 
A picture in the Victoria and Albert Mec shows a ‘group of ladies 
" Reiforming the spring fertility festival of Hoi, throwing red powder at each. 
other and shooting coloured water out of’ syringes. The faces correspond `“ 
Ae "those in the Guler picture .of Radha‘at her toilet. All: possess: serene 
= > nobility but there is a new delight in rħythinical line.: < E 
a At the same ‘time, as we'can see from nother picture in the Victoria ` 


e and. Albert Museum, poetic considerations were given greater: ‘stress. 


"The picture shows. a girl. ‘swinging (Figüre 2). - Her ,posture is full of: 
| elégance, but it is the great clouds high in tie sky which imbue the picture 
with. . poetry.’ In Indian ‘poetry, ‘clouds, rain ‘and: lightning. were all. 
"reos symbolic ` of lové-making, and thus in “skowing a girl gently - swinging - 
2 : 1 against a.background of: impending storm, the. artist -is hinting; with -- 
| T WE discretion: at the’ pa ionale; thoughts v which. a are E in: iher - pe 
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A similar use of poetic imagery characterizes another Kangra picture in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum where a lady is shown attended by her 
maids. A maid-servant strives to comfort her, for she is as lonely as the 

‘pet buck which rests in the courtyard. It is two maids in the left-hand 
corner of the picture, however, who disclose the underlying situation. 
Each holds in her hand a small doll or puppet, one dressed as a prince, 
the otherasalady. The faces of the dolls are turned in opposite directions 
a gap yawns between them and we realize that the cause of the lady’s 
distress is the abrupt departure of her lover, the quarrel which has taken 
place between them and her anguished uncertainty as to where he has gone. 

This emphasis on poetic symbols was to prove a leading aspect of 
Kangra painting. But it was not the only means by which Guler artists 
at Kangra strove to interpret the phases of romance. Recalling the sym- 

. bolic associations of colour, they occasionally supplemented their evoca- 
tions of graceful form by a subtle and poetic use of scarlet. A picture 
reproduced in N. C. Mehta's Studies in Indian Painting (pl. 22) shows 
Krishna, the divine lover, sitting on a terrace engaging a duenna in light- 
hearted chat. Below him stretches a field with ripening crops and by it 
stands a village beauty, notable for her fluid grace and scarlet skirt. 
Scarlet is supremely significant for behind the house are ranks of red 
storm clouds, their colour establishing an intimate connexion between the 
girl loitering in the field and the passionate meeting which will presently 
ensue when Krishna has concluded his banter. It was in ways such as 
these that romantic situations were charged with poetry, and painting 
in Kangra acquired its special form. 

If the accession of a new patron to the Kangra throne explains the 
movement of Guler artists to Kangra, it is possibly the wedding of a 
Garhwal prince to a Guler lady which accounts for the parallel develop- 
ment at Garhwal between 1770 and 1800. During this time, artists 
whose style 1s obviously rooted in Guler painting were stimulated to 
produce similar interpretations of poetry and romance. Characteristic 
idioms were curling lines used for suggesting the play of water, leafless 
branches, and spikes of thickly clustering flowers. It is inthe work of a 
particular master, however, that Garhwal painting reaches its greatest 
height. In a picture by him in the British Museum,’ a girl is shown 
hurrying through the night to meet herlover. Lightning as frail and gentle 
as the girl flickers in the sky. Rain pours down and the groping trees 
seem almost to hide and cover her. Sprays of flowers, echoed in the 
pattern on her dress, suggest her youthful curves. But it is the cobras 
slithering in her path who mysteriously enhance the total effect of over- 
whelming charm. In Indian poetry snakes were often invoked as images 


7 W. G. Archer, Garhwal Painting, London, 1954, pl. 5. 
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stream,’ * Your body is soft and lustrous as. a Snake,’ .In the picture, 


each detail i is introduced for-only one purpose—to suggest the ee 


charms, of the central figure. 
This. objective. appears in another pictu-e by the-same master; in. the 


previous picture is shown seated: on a bed of leaves restlessly waiting. 


| ‘of beauty, and ‘village. songs; E by Verrier Elwin have ns such B 
as * Your body is lovely. asa cobra, ' *A sráke shines like lightning i in the ~ 7: 


- Kasturbhai Lalbhai collection, Ahmedabad. : The same girl as in the V 


A solitary, deer represents the lover who kas-still to come, and pairs of | 


- birds suggest the innocent fapture.which will follow their meeting. ! 
‘It is in a painting of'the great lovers of Rajput legend, Baz Bahadür ; - 


and Rupmati, however, that Garhwal painting achieves perhaps its most 


poetic expression.? The two lovers: arẹ- shown resting on a hillside.. 
Rupmati is sleeping on a red coverlet, while Baz Bahadur j gazes at her eyes. . 


Two horses tethered to the left suggest the stalwart nature of their passion; 


two birds -perching in. a treë convey its tenderness, while two leopards.’ 


in a distant cave express the wild ferocity of their “lové-making. “Yet _ 
“once again it is woman, the supreme objec: of romantic poetry, whose 


beauty is the picture’s chief concern.. .A young moon hanging in the-sky, 


a tree with: frail and leafless branches parallels. the. innocent freshness of: 
Rupmati' s lovely form. It is with such a p.cture that. the early style “of PNE 


Basohli is superseded, the graceful experiments of Guler are transformed 


and painting in the Punjab Hills Teaches the Ny ied heights s 
(0f poetry and romance. EI | | M gelu 
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"rhe Story of Gotama the Buddha 


Sir JoHN WOODHEAD presided at a meeting or “the East India Association 


on November 25th when the film “ Gotama the Buddha" was shown... 


He: thanked the High Commission for the loan of’ the film which 


illustrated through the motion picture three phases in of life of Lord | 
Buddha. po^ x / 


- The first part of the film concerns the evente preceding his advent md 


- tells the. story. of. his renunciation.: The second covers thé episodes of his 


penance and. enlightenment, and the third ilüstrates the spread -of 


The Government: of: India: commissioned -Bimal Roy Productions to 


| make "e film as det n the celebrations Mi GL. with | the 2, 208r. 
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‘Buddhism and the lasting influence it has exerted upon India’s culture. n 
- This film was shown at the Cannes Festival this-year. - | 
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Mahaparinirvana (Birth and Passing Away) anniversary of Lord Buddha. 
Bimal Roy, best known in the United Kingdom for his film ** Do Bigha 
Zamin " (** Two Acres of Land ”), found that making a film of this nature 
presented a considerable challenge. His characters were carved stone 
images located in many parts of the Indian sub-continent—and life had to 
be injected into the stone by continuity of sequence, imaginative cutting, 
and dramatic commentary. A wide search for suitable material had to be 
carried out, and although it was first thought that a unit would have to be 
sent overseas to shoot additional material, it was later found that India 
had such a wealth of material that a comprehensive life story of Lord 
Buddha could be made almost entirely in India. The unit travelled through 
most of India filming at various centres where records of the Buddha's 
life were to be found—Bodh Gaya, Nalanda, Rajgriha, Sanchi and Ajanta. 
Scaffoldings were thrown around the carvings to serve as vantage points 
for cameraman Dilip Gupta. It will be realized that all that called for 
hard work and considerable patience. The location shooting was 
completed in nine months. Later Bimal Roy visited London and 
photographed some rare Buddhist relics in the British Museum and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Sandstone Buddha head 
Late Gupta period. 
Coll. Schulein. 


Courtesy: “ Oriental Art." 
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: E es a m in India 

E Et By KUSUM NAIR 

Ec. 

ker . BALLOT PAPER; the right of every adult to use it in secrecy and 

E absolute freedom in favour of the candidate of his choice. This 
E = £ WM essential ritual of democracy took a long time in coming to 

_  .  ^- India, Its mysteries were considered too deep and complex for 
Bess a community overwhelmingly illiterate. 

— — Only two and a half decades ago, in fact, universal suffrage was rejected 
—— by the then rulers as an utterly impracticable and impossible proposition 
E for India. Thus after the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms Act of 1919 the 
3A M number of voters to Provincial Legislative Councils was 5-3 million and 


for the Central Assembly, less than one million. Of these only 315,000 

were women. Even under the Government of India Act of 1935, which 

T was considered a great constitutional advance, only 30 million were 
E enfranchised. 


very successfully, two general elections on the basis of universal adult 





| franchise. 
ES The first was in the winter of 1951-52. The total number of voters then 

E was 173-2 million—all men and women above the age of 21. Of these | 
E. 88-6 million actually voted. It took four months to complete the poll and - 
E . cost the State about 22 million dollars. 

R6 — Rive years later, by spring of 1957, another 20 million voters had been 
EUG . added to the list making a stupendous total of 193-2 million voters. It 


rn took three weeks and three million all-steel ballot boxes. 120-8 million 
^d a VET | voted. It is this electorate which makes India the largest democracy in 
EG the world. 
E. Brn VE Apart. from these staggering * numbers,’ India's second general election 
pre created | parliamentary history by democratically voting the Communists 


? in one of the States, Kerala, deep down in the south on the west 


TELS 






E 3; won a majority, at times overwhelming. 


TIES TRE As 
jd ke 


5 d - Party system in India, however, has yet to crystallize in the accepted — 
EVO -tradition of orthodox democracies. While, fortunately, there is one all- 
E India party with sufficient organization, membership and leaders of 
E- repute and stature—the Indian National Congress—there is as yet no 
VEM similar alternative organization which can offer a country-wide and 
TÉ a ^ effective opposition with the expectation of displacing the Congress. 

E 0» 


Yet, within ten years of obtaining ENAT ERR India has held, and 


Om of the peninsula. In every other State, the Indian National Congress — 
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In 1957, there were four (as against 14 in 1951) officially recognized 
all-India political parties in the field. These were the Indian National 
Congress, the Praja Socialist Party, the Communist Party of India and 
the Bharatiya Jan Sangh. Besides, there were a number of purely local 


or regional parties in various States apart from many independent can- 


didates. But they do not affect the over-all pattern and outcome. 
Of the all-India parties, the Congress is easily the largest; the Praja 


' Socialist Party is the second largest, while the Communist Party comes 


as the third largest party. Thus, in both the general elections, Congress 
alone was able to contest all the seats both in the States and in the Centre. 
Even if the total effort of all the opposition parties is pooled together 
it does not add up to the number of Congress candidates. 

And both the times the Parliament has had to go without an official 
opposition, as no single party was able to muster the required minimum 
strength of 50 members in the House of the People. In the new Parliament, 
after the 1957 elections, the Communists are the largest group in the 
opposition with 27 members. Nonetheless, the opposition is very vocal 
and often effective. 

This lack of an adequate and organized opposition, however, has been 
an outstanding feature so far of the Indian parliamentary system. It 
has meant that although for the last ten years Governments throughout 
India have been directed generally by a uniform Policy of a single political 
party, opposition has been neither uniform nor purposeful. It bears no 
stamp of policy or tactics. But this handicap has been amply compensated 
by its having given India a measure of administrative stability and con- 
tinuity which has been of immense value in the early years of freedom and 
abnormally heavy responsibility. The alternative could have been total 
chaos. 

Similarly, in ideological terms, the electoral issues in India are not very 
clear, as they are mainly between different brands of democratic socialism. 
Practically every party, including the Congress is committed to some 
shade or other of this doctrine. The differences are on emphasis and 
detail rather than on any fundamentals. Only the Jan Sangh is the refuge 
of the few anti-Congress votes of the extreme right and of the * archaists ° 
as Professor Toynbee would describe them—of orthodox sections who 
are against the rapid pace of modernization and reform of Hindu society 
under Congress aegis. Only those, therefore, who vote deliberately for 
the Communist Party and its candidates vote presumably for a distinct 


creed from that of the Congress—though actually, even there, to the mass 


of voters the distinction is not at all very clear and every vote, or even à 
majority of votes, for a Communist candidate is most certainly not, of a 
Communist or for communism. 
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-. Of greater interest perhaps is the electorate itself of this ‘ the largest n E 


Sa rat 


_ Sprawled over an area of 1,256,194 sq. miles, 8266 per cent of it resides 
in the rural areas in some 566,727 widely scattered villages, generally with 
very poor communications. j 


And while in the cities it is possible to have a sufficient number of 


polling centres, so that there is no need for the voters to traverse more 
than a few hundred yards, in the country-side the centres are not so 
conveniently near to everybody. No transport is allowed to be provided 
by the candidates. The rural voters therefore have often to walk or ride 
in their usual creaking bullock carts three miles or more over dusty tracks 
to reach the booth. Even so, polling is generally heavier in the rural 
than in the urban areas. 

No election meeting is permitted on election day nor any canvassing 
allowed near the polling booths. So there is little noise or visible excitement. 
The actual voting operation in fact is an extremely peaceful and dignified 
affair in India. But it is very colourful. The women make it so. They 


. put on their best clothes and all their jewellery, as for any festive occasion. 


The most unique factor, however, which perhaps makes the Indian 


experiment a gigantic social experiment, is that more than three-fourths 


of the electorate is almost wholly illiterate. 

All kinds of unexpected factors come up. Thus 2-8 millions of the women 
lost the franchise the first time in 1951-52 because they refused to mention 
their proper names and insisted on being enrolled as so and so's mother, 


Sister or daughter. This curious insistence on anonymity, actuated by 


traditional prejudice, mostly in north and central India, was contrary to 
law and so the names of these women had perforce to be deleted from 
the rolls on that occasion. By 1957, however, they had been persuaded 
to overcome the prejudice and this time all women who were qualified to 
vote gave their proper names and were enrolled. 


_ It should be noted, however, that though the number of non-co- . 
operators was large in itself, it was very small compared to the total 
. female electorate of 80 million that qualified to vote for the first time in 


1951. Previously, women constituted barely 16 per cent of the electorate 
and the franchise was restricted by money and educational qualifications. 


. Now all such restrictions have been removed and there is no reservation 


of seats even for women in India, as was the case before independence, 


because women refused to accept the privilege. The Congress Party, 
however, makes it a rule to put up women candidates for at least 15 per 
cent of the seats. In 1957, 27 women were elected to the Parliament and 


194 to the various State Assemblies as compared to 21 and 80 respectively 
in the previous general election. | 
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Despite the pverwhelinine illiteracy, however, the vast maj jority of the 
Indian voters are by no means unintelligent. On the contrary, the so- 
called * backward ' Indian peasant is wide awake and shrewd. He has a 
quick grasp of the basic issues. All the gloomy forebodings on this 
ground have proved groundless in India. By and large, the choice of 
candidates by the electorate in both the elections has been astonishingly 
discriminatory, though the mass of women voters can perhaps be pe 
sumed still to be guided by the decision of their men folk. 


But illiteracy does make the mechanics of canvassing more difficult 
since the potency of the printed word is very much reduced. Radio, 
being government-owned, is also not available for electioneering pro- 
paganda. The only effective approach therefore is the personal and the 
verbal. Thousands of mass meetings are addressed all over the country 
by well-known leaders. Hundreds of thousands of volunteers have to be 
enrolled by the various political parties to carry out a house to house 
persuasion campaign. 


The constituencies, especially for the Parliament are so large, and the 
time so short—a candidate barely gets three to five weeks to run through 
his campaign—that it is a difficult task. Funds are also limited, both by 
practical considerations and by law (the maximum a candidate is per- 
mitted to spend in a single-member constituency for Parliament is 
25,000 or $5,000/- approximately). The former arise from the fact that 
most of the candidates are not rich, but increasingly they are turning out 
to be common men and women from the lower middle-class strata. 
They have to be helped from Party funds and no party can afford to spend 
fantastic amounts on each candidate when their number is so large. 


In 1957, for example, 2,981 representatives had to be elected from 
2.425 constituencies to 14 State legislatures (including Kashmir) and 
494 members to the Lower House of Parliament from another 403 con- 


—stituencies. In all, there were nearly 12,500 candidates belonging to as 


many as 30 parties. 

Voting is, of course, by secret ballot. A million officers are required 
to conduct the colossal operation. Constitutionally, the entire election 
machinery.is independent of the executive to ensure that the elections 
are absolutely free, fair and strictly in accordance with the law. 


It has been no mean achievement on the part of India that she has 
been able to ensure absolute freedom and fairness in her elections twice 
already in the very first ten years of attaining freedom. 


How far is this democratic success due to the personality and leadership 
of Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru? Is there a danger that after him the tendencies 
may be reversed ? 
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Indian Social Welfare 
By J. VIJAYATUNGA 


OCIAL WELFARE as envisaged under the First and Second Five Year 
Plans is closely linked with the improvement of the standard of 
living of the rural communities. (Eighty per cent of India's popula 
tion is rural). The Community Projects scheme was inaugurated- 
expressly for this purpose. On 2nd October, 1952, the anniversary of 
Gandhiji’s birthday, Pandit Nehru, the Prime Minister, turned up the 
sod in the village of Alipore, ten miles from Delhi, and launched the 
first of fifty-five Community Projects. By March, 1956 there were three 
hundred Community Projects besides 900 National Extension Blocks 
covering 122,957 villages comprising a rural population of 79-8 million. 
The target for 1961, the final year of the Second Five Year Plan, is 1,120 
Community Projects and 3,800 National Extension Blocks serving 
558,000 villages and a population of 290 million. The Community 


i H Project or the Community Development Block is for the purpose of 
= intensive all-round development. The National Extension Block serves 
" asa preparatory experiment whch after two years receives the same all- 
E comprehensive attention as the Project. After a further period of three 
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years the Community Development Block becomes a permanent National 

Extension, part of the general national all-round scheme. Grateful 

mention must be made of the financial aid given by the United States 

Technical Co-operation Programme (chiefly in the form of equipment 

and supplies) and by the Ford Foundation. The Ford Foundation's 
contribution was towards the cost of training project operatives. 

While the work of the Social Services will increase as these Communities 

- . develop it would be more efficient and far-reaching. Moreover Social 

Services would take on a more permanent and uniform pattern which is 

- desirable in this vast country which because of its very size would still 


leave much to individual initiative and private enterprise. The United | 


Nations Mission on Community Organization and Development in 
South and South-East Asia referring to the Community Projects in 
India stated: “ Because of their magnitude and even more because the 
guiding principle is participation of the people in their own improvement, 
we regard the community programmes in India as the most significant 
experiment in economic development and social improvement in Asia 
at the present time.” 

Reference has been made to the Prime Minister's concern for the 
welfare of the communities loosely termed Tribal. These ancient people, 
the Adivasis, actually the true inheritors of this vast sub-continent, were 
until independence objects of anthropological study when they were not 
the object of missionary zeal. The whole position is to-day different. 
The establishment of a Central National Organization—Bharatya Adim 
Jati Seva Sangh—to co-ordinate the work of the thirty tribal welfare 
agencies now functioning is another achievement of the ten years of 
Independence. The Welfare of Scheduled Castes and Tribes comes 
within the province of the Home Ministry and under it a Commissioner 
of Scheduled Castes and Tribes directs and supervises the various social 
welfare schemes intended for these communities. The intention is not to 
perpetuate their disabilities so that they live in “ reservations " under 
special safeguards but to help them emerge from their seclusion to 
participate in the national progress without sacrificing their particular 
culture in the name of progress. 

This brief record of ten years of social services (1947-1957) cannot 
afford to omit mention of the welfare of labour. The Ministry of Labour 
has an unenviable task on its hands for its activities are not glamorous, 
nor publicized. But if not for any other legislation but the single piece 
of legislation, The Employee's State Insurance Act, 1948, it deserves a 
prominent mention in this ten year's record. By this Act insurance 
for the labourer becomes compulsory; and employer, employee, and 
State contribute to a Fund which ensures sickness benefit to all employees. 
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— Jn the case of women the AC ensures sickness! injury, tad interd | 

benefits. Women workers in coal mines enjoy certain special advantages. — 
The Employee's State Insurance Act was put on an experimental basis 
in Delhi and is being gradually extended. The Employees' State Insurance 

. Corporation was constituted in 1952, the Minister for Labour being its _ 


Chairman. (The Ministry of Labour also helps the unemployed to find- 
employment through its Directorate of Employment and Resettlement. 
Social security hardly occurs in Government records before Independence. 
There were Workmen's Compensation Act, Maternity Benefits Act and 
Coal Mines Welfare Fund. These had all been conceived in a niggardly 


spirit, and were anachronistic in the twentieth century. Each of these 


Acts has been revised and redrafted during the last ten years, and await 
further extension and application. 

The Maternity Benefits Act applies to factory o des in Bombay, 
Madhya Pradesh, and Assam. In Assam and West Bengal plantation 
workers also come within the provisions of this Act. The Workmen's 
Compensation Act applies to workers earning less than Rs. 400/- a 
month. The Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes were 
introduced in 1948. An Employees Provident Fund Act was put on the 
Statute Book in 1952, and the Industrial Disputes Act in 1953. The 
latter protects workers against retrenchment. There is also the Minimum 
Wages Act to protect the interests of workers in bidi factories, carpet- 


weaving factories, quarries, tanneries, etc. 


The record and progress of social services in India have slept 
to be complex. On the one hand the State has to legislate for workers 
in industrial and urban areas, in mines and for those serving in com- 
mercial shipping; and on the other hand it has to do everything to preserve 
the rural character of the country with its accompanying arts and crafts 
and rural economy. Community Projects and National Extension 
Schemes take note of the shape of things to come. But no undue haste is 
shown towards rural movements derived from the soil itself and deriving 
inspiration therefrom. Thus the Government set up an All India Khadi 
and Village Industries Board. Khadi, i.e., home-spinning and home- 
weaving (cottage industries) were fostered by Gandhiji, Now the Govern- 
ment has given it national recognition as a movement capable of rendering 
considerable economic and social cohesion to the nation. 

Also deriving from Gandhian ideals (one avoids the term ideology on 


| purpose) is the Sarvodaya movement Sarvodaya means “ the greatest 


good of all." It is “ true democracy realized . . . everybody would know 


how to earn an honest living by the sweat of one’s brow . . . ready to lay 


down his life when occasion demands it, never want to ake another’s 
life." s 
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Bhave, a former colleague of Gandhiji, is to-day — 







or. oiin. te gift o of id, has caught the imagination of the masses. * be - 
Por Sarvodaya means the sacrifice of a part of one's possessions and rightly — 
E - defined means Social Service. There are five forms in which this selflessness E 
E. con be expressed: 1. Bhoodhan, gifting of land. 2. Sampattidan, the giving — 
Ms E of one's wealth. 3. Shramdan, rendering physical labour to others. 
= 4, Buddidan, sharing of one's knowledge. 5. Premdan, the loving of all | 
j E Creation. m 
— A . Gandhiji's various movements had a definite place i in them for women. ^. 
_ The share of women’s work in social services during the last ten years j 
= has gone up in the most unexpected fashion. The Kasturba Trust is - 
E responsible for more than a thousand trained women who to-day- Carry = 238 
ee - out social services in obscure rural areas, and expect no reward other than — 
. the satisfaction of doing selfless work. Indeed the increasing participation | Hs 

. of women in public affairs and particularly in the social services is one of 23 

the most heartening signs of these ten years. The All-India Womens 
- Conference has not only worked for political rights and social equality = = 
for women but also for the eradication of the many former disabilities — __ 
- faced by women, and by child labour. 












E. Commonwealth Parliamentary | = E 3 
x A > Conference | E 





= IN welcoming the Delegates to the Commonwealth Parliamentary Con- | 
E ference held in New Delhi, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the President of India, E 
C MUR “We all belong to the Commonwealth, and we are held together, not - d is. 
d by any coercive apparatus, but by the free will of all the component — E 
Es parts. And this Conference, by the way in which it conducts its pro- 
MAR. and the methods and the procedure which it follows, shows — 

. the way in which if the world were to fashion its own affairs, we = 
E ons . would be in a much happier world than we are in to-day. | 
L 4 E | Naturally, all the Parliaments and legislatures which are functioning 
Bo sthe quae countries in the Commonwealth have a common background 
. . and a common history, and they all derive from the British Parliament — 
—. .; and the British Constitution. Although there are very important and ^ 4 
. significant diferentes between the Constitutions of these countries, ge E L 
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Shri T. T. Krishnamachari, Union Finance Minister, greeting the Rt. Hon. Derick Heathcoat 
A Amory, Leader of the U.K. Delegation to the Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference 
when he called on the Finance Minister in New Delhi. 
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there is no doubt that the underlying basic principle of democracy, 
which stands for freedom of the individual is the same in all, and that is 


a ul ex 

E only natural because we have all derived from the British Parliament, 
s and we still continue to derive inspiration from its proceedings, from its 
E | history, from its traditions and from its doings. 


The value of conferences like this and of a parliamentary association 
of the various countries within the Commonwealth consists in the oppor- 
tunity which it offers to individual Members of Parliament to gain 
information, to exchange experiences and also to get facilities for visiting 
different countries and acquainting themselves first-hand with the methods 
and procedure followed in those Parliaments. 

I believe there is much that the younger Parliaments particularly can 
learn from these Conferences, and I am also vain enough to think that 
5 perhaps even the older Parliaments might also derive some benefit by 
studying what is being done in the younger Parliaments of the Common- 
wealth. There should be, as has been pointed out, a sort of cross- 
fertilization of ideas between the older and the younger Parliaments, and 
I am hoping that this Conference will be fruitful of such results. 
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Hindu Law 
and Western Ideas 


By J. CHINNA DURAI 


T Is written in the Indian Constitution that, “‘ the State is to strive 

to promote the welfare of the people, by securing and protecting as 

effectively as possible a social order in which justice, social, economic 

and political, shall inform all the institutions of national life." Two 
facts emerge clearly. The first is that the Indian state is living up to this 
directive with heroic energy and devotion. The second is that the meaning 
of almost every word in that sentence has been defined and built up in the 
civilization of the West. The state, welfare, social order, institutions of 
national life, and even justice itself as understood in the Constitution 
are recent imports in India from another world. As a lawyer I should like 
to consider the subject of this tremendous change, the matter, as it were, 
upon which western civilization is imposing its forms, and working out its 
ideas. : 

Hindu law is 3,000 years old. It is still religious. It is based on SAastras 
or sacred texts, supplemented and enforced by immemorial custom, 
modified by religious influences and judicial decisions. For instance, 
belief in the life hereafter is supremely important in the Hindu law of 
succession. It has held its own through the ages and survived many 
political changes because different governments have respected religious 
traditions, but even more perhaps because Hindu law is in a very important 
sense, primitive. It regulates primal relationships. It is concerned not 
with sociological ideas or self-conscious theories of jurisprudence, but with 
religion, marriage, inheritance, adoption, and succession. The entity 
with which it deals is not the human individual. The welfare it considers 
is the welfare of the family. | 

In a like sense Hindu society is primitive. It has lain so secure in its 
religion that few projects of reform have made any real changes in it, 
until the last fifty years. It has been described as “ the apotheosis of the 
family." Caste is a family concept, a social structure as wide as the sub- 
continent and as elaborate as European society, sustained without legisla- 
tion or police by the sanctity of marriage custom and religious belief. 
Hindu economics are family economics. Artificial structures, like guilds, 
corporations, trade unions, familiar to western law, have little place in 
Hindu law, unless they are religious. But to this day some of the largest, 
best appointed, and most enterprising factories in India belong to families 
—not to joint stock companies—and are administered under the joint 
family system. 
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The pada family may Re defined asa group iof adc Or adoptive e 


` descendants held together: by-subjectiom fo the eldest living ascendant, 


<, who may be a father, grandfather, or great-grandfat er. The head of n 


a group is- invariably despotic.” He possesses absolute authority: over ‘his ` 


family. The transition from the patriarchal to the joint family arises at the 
. death of the:common ancestor, or head o? the house! If the family chcoses: 


to continue united, the eldest son would. be the natural head. Buc. .his m 


' position derived, as it were, from a deEgated authority would be very. 
different from that of the deceased patrierch who was head of the family `` 
Tod right. The eldest is thé most natural, but not the ‘necessary, head and 
" he may be set aside in favour: of one.wao is better. suited for the post. 
_-Narada, a lawgiver of some eminence, said: “ Let the eldest brother, 
. «by consent, support-the rest like a father: or let a younger brother who: is 
M do so; the prosperity of the. family depends: oh ability." of 
-The head of the family is its priest. It. s his right land duty to offer the - 
Pineal oblations.to his déceased ancestors, and a sort of ancestor worship | 
“determines, the order and degree of re.ationship for inheritance and ` 
. Succession; , It is only a son who by ofering ji ‘funeral oblations,” or 
. performing. Wliat' is known as the Sraddha ceremony, to his deceased - 


. father can keep his soul in peace in the. wcrld beyond. The departed. souls 7 


are constantly dependent upon the pindas or balls-of' food. offered by.their ` 
- descendants, and if the line of their issue failed, they: had -no. longer’ the 
power of enjoying DAD. but were woe-strickent and lost the happy . 


> “abode. 


To guard against such jee men D on failure f issue of their | 


m in the “ ancestral ` 


to have a son. The origin of polygamy ` nay be traced to this notion; a 


-son was so.essential that the. father would not risk having only one- wife ; - 


in case she produced no children or, when she did, they were all daughter 
In; the absence. of'a son, the. Sraddha cerexony could ibe performed by: an : 
adopted son who has the same status as a son. Failing an adopted. son, . 


ce grandson or great-grandson i is equally. eligible. to peiform the ceremony. 
"tis the right ofthe members of a family to perform this religious. ceremony - D 
_ that. determines their right to inheritance i in Hindu law and this: wight iS. 

‘ confined to` male lineal descendants. (or: agnates). 
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A joint Hindu family i is composed entire y of. agnatic yelations—that i 18, 
relations - through males, adopted persone, their ‘wifes. and, ‘unmarried 
They-can restrain 
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- own body, the sons of near kinsmen, witk the object of continuing their - 
"line, so that there may be an interminable succession. lof, pindas, which. the | 
x ancestors may live upon; till the time allotted to them 
^: +. fegion " is finished. That is why a Hindu father would go to any. lengths. 
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Joint family property is ancestral property movable and immovable, 
descended in the male line, and is the subject of joint teríancy among the 
members of a family. In the case of Appovier v. Rama Subba Aiyan the 
Privy Council described the joint Hindu family in its relation to its joint 
property in the following words: “According to a true notion of a joint 
undivided Hindu family no member of the family, while it remains un- 
divided, can predicate of the joint undivided property that he, that partic- 
ular member, has a certain definite share. The proceeds of the undivided 
property must be brought into the common chest or purse, and then dealt 
with according to the modes of enjoyment of au individed family." 
In short, the aim of Hindu law is to hold and preserve Hindu families 
together and to safeguard their rights to ancestral property, thereby 
ensuring their joint existence in the matter of their food, worship, and 
property. 

Here, then, at the very outset, is the fundamental clash between the 
western welfare concept, the primary concern of which is the wellbeing 
. of the individual, and the Hindu law concept of the joint family where 
the individual has little or no status except as a part and parcel of the 
family. Any move, therefore, to split the family into individuals for any 
specific welfare treatment such as health, education, care of children, 
and insurance, would not be permissible under the present Hindu law. 
Suppose, for instance, a certain monetary allowance by the state is made 
to the parents for the benefit of a child up to a certain age, as it is done 
here in England, the allowance would be very likely automatically credited 
to joint family funds for the benefit of all the members—young and old. 
The argument that may be advanced in justification of such a course 
would be that without parents there would have been no children, and 
that in the upkeep of the home and parents, joint family funds had been 
spent which should be reimbursed. 

Similarly, the question would also arise about the payment of National 
Insurance contributions in the event of this course ever being adopted 
in India, because the payment has to be made by the individual and there 
is no provision in Hindu law for a member to be detached from the family 
so as to be in a position to make payments of this kind as a separate 
individual. If a member in a joint family is self-employed, his earnings and 
savings would be mostly credited to the joint family funds, as he is pre- 
sumed to have reached the stage of being self-employed through knowledge 
and skill acquired through funds provided for by the joint Hindu family. 

Again, free education contemplated in India by the state to children up 
to fourteen years of age would not preclude their parents from utilizing 
the joint family funds towards advancing further their educational 
attainments. When the children grow up to be adults and start to earn 
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their livelihood as employed or self-employed persons, the question would 
arise whether their earnings should be considered as a separate property 
because of the assistance granted to them by the state or joint in view of 
the supplemental allowance granted to them from joint family funds. As | 
it is not possible for it to be treated par:ly as joint and partly as separate 
property, the presumption is that ail their earnings would go to swell 
- the coffers of the joint family funds. In crder to save themselves from this 
ambiguous position, the joint family may even be loath to accept any 
assistance for their children from the state! 

In a society which in a sense worships the family, the üt factis . 
not ownership, or prosperity, but life. The legal concept at the basis of 
the Hindu law of succession is not succession as it has been understood 
under the Roman or English systems of -he West, but survivorship. The 
English property law, with its complicatiom of trusts and legal personalities, 
has concentrated its attention on the thing possessed and the rights of 
persons to do what they like with their cwn.: Thence it has evolved and 
multiplied a whole system of contractua relationships, in which it was 
assumed that property was subject to its owner's will, and the business 
of the law was to establish the greatest possible freedom for the owner's 
will. Justice, according to Justinian, is to zive to every man his right. 

Hindu law took a different road and served a different purpose. It was 
concerned not with having but with being. It exalted, not the individual's 
will but his birth and his existence. You will find it still deeply engraved 
in the religious belief and practice of Hindus, who hate-to take life, and in 
some Hindu sects even the humblest forms of life. Succession as Hindu 
law defined it was the duty of a survivor to his ancestors, and in succeeding - 
to the headship of a family he became the Tnanager of the family's Jiveli- 
hood, not the owner of its property. 

‘In like manner a woman was not thought of as an individual who owns, 
but as a mother who bears and breeds the family. In legal terms this 
concept implied what western jurisprudence might regard as gross in- 
justice. À woman cannot be the full owner of any property she inherits, 
she cannot do what she likes with it, and a: her death it will not pass to 
her heirs. 

A daughter is only a temporary member of the family into which she 
is born. All she can claim is maintenance so long as.she remains un- 
married, ‘and marriage expenses when she gets married. As a wife, she 
must be maintained by her husband, but she'has no rights to her husband's 
property. As a widow, a woman gets an equal share with her son and 
grandsons, if any, in her husband’s separate property, but only since the 
coming into force of the Hindu Widow’s. Right to Property Act of 1937, 
commonly called the Deshmukh Act. In a. oint family she is, since the - 
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above Act, entitled to her husband’s interest in the joint property and 
to claim partition. In both cases, however, it remains a ‘ limited estate ’ 
which means that she can only use the income of the property. 

Such a state of inequality between males and females in their respective 
rights to property certainly called for a remedy. Under the new code a 
daughter gets half the share of a son in her father’s property and a full 
share in her mother’s property. A wife’s property, whether inherited, 
gifted, or acquired before or after her marriage, is her “ absolute ” 
property, over which she has full rights and which descends not only to 
her daughter, but also to her son. As a widow she takes an equal share 
of her husband’s property with her son. 

The sum and substance, therefore, of all this is that the new law abolishes 
the “ limited estate " and substitutes an “ absolute estate " all through, 
which is a great step forward and will put women on a different social 
status altogether. They will in future have the same right to use their 
property as men have at present. 

Ancestral property cannot be alienated by the father, who is invariably. 
the manager—except on grounds of strict legal necessity. In other words, 
before a mortgage or sale of any portion of it takes place it must be 
apparent that such a step is for the benefit of the whole estate. The law 
governing this is well set out in the judgement of the Privy Council in the 
case of Hanoomanpersaud v. Mt. Mabooee, where it was said that the 
manager for an infant heir may charge the estate only in case of need and 
for the benefit of the estate. But there is nothing to prevent the modern 
Welfare State from acquiring ancestral property on welfare grounds. 
It has done so extensively in the case of impartible estates in the possession 
of Zamindars and Rajahs consistent with the provisions of the Indian 
Constitution. 

There is still a question in my mind. The Hindu joint family has many 
faults—faults of age and immobility. They have been very apparent, 
especially to the enlightened and enterprising social engineers of the West. 
India, the largest democracy in the world to-day, needs and is making 
heroic efforts to acquire “ a social order in which justice, social, economic 
and political, shall inform all the institutions of national life." Release 
from the system of caste and the emancipation of women are radical 
reforms which were long overdue. . 

But there is another side to the question. I doubt whether even the 
West has not often deprived itself-of welfare and justice by neglecting 
and sometimes despoiling the family. The institutions of national life, 
however competently designed, cannot take its place or invent a substitute 
for it, and their virtues cannot be purchased by dissolving or even diminish- 
ing the simplest and necessary form of human community. The tyrannies 
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^f the mub. as we jus Seen. dens in Tadia are ba ‘enough; but they a are 


+ not.to be compared with the tyranny of a total state or a shéer individual- , 
. ism. I would rather the communism cf the joint family than the com- ` 


. ^ :: "munisi of. the. sociological doctrinaire cr the civil servant, or the military S. 
e ‘dictator. ‘There is less of it: And it is a good thirig.to root a eui in . 


ihe worship of life, rather than to blue-print it as a power-machine, ` 
Broadcast, in the Third Programme of the B. B. C. Repradaces by couric of the Editor of The Listener. 
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affected by the increase in the- pace of economic activity both : 





EM Ps ; compared with the previous year. The growing deposit resources of the 


/.,"' banks, dided:by temporary financial’ accommodation from the State Bank 
OY. y of Pakistan enabled the banking systenr to :meet ihesé requirements id 


fully. -Seasonal fluctuations: in , the monetary indicators, though still 
: pronounced, were considerably modified ir their amplitude and duration 


"ONETARY and bdi trends during 1956 were: significantly - | 


E .in public and private sectors; There was heavier demand for : 
MUN. ‘bank funds from the private sector to. finance the/móverent ` 
ana export of larger cash crops at post-cevaluation prices: and to-meet - 
". '',the expanding short-term credit. requirements of growing: industries. .'' 
The level.of outstanding. bank credit wss therefore: ‘higher - in 1956 as . 


in 1956 by the overall monetary expansior, an éarly commencement of . 


„activity. in jute trade: and. the shipping difficulties | zesulting. from the 


xt = egos of Suez: Canal. At 


Money supply (representing ciirrency circulation, demand deposits of e 


the. public with. the scheduled -bariks and other deposits with the State 


3E .. Bank) maintained.and upwaid trend during 1956 and at Rs. 492-73 crores : | 
| . (estimated) at the end of December: representing an increase of Rs. 55-32 
(^. -. Crores or 12:6 per.cent over the year. The -isé was far more pronounced. 


^5 dh currency circulation than iñ deposit monsy. Currency circulation rose 
| by about 16 per:cent over the year while. deposit money: ‘increased by: only 


m E E 5&5 per cent. The proportion. of currency Grculation in the total monéy- 
' 2 a Supply, therefore, increased from: 68-4 per cent at the end of. December, |..: 


1950 to 70-3: per cent at the end of December. 1956. MCA La 


"The large food imports during the year: and the accrétions to the couriter- U | 
= part funds under the American Aid: Accounts exercised” considerable 
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contractionery influence on the money supply but this was offset by the 
increased outlay on development in the public sector and stepping up of 
the economic activity in the public sector, resulting in an overall expan- 
sion during the year. To some extent such an expansion is inevitable 
in a developing economy. The process of monetizing of large pockets 
of rural economy is also still in operation. The effect of the increase in 
money supply on the price level was to a certain extent neutralized by the 
expansion in internal production. The contracting effect of this expansion 
would have been much greater but for the deterioration in the food situa- 
tion. In an underdeveloped economy the supply of money cannot be 
directly related to price trend because some portion of the increase in 
money supply does not constitute-an immediate effective demand but only 
a potential demand. 

The usual seasonal fluctuations in money supply were considerably 
modified during the year on account of the overall expansionary trend. 
There was a sharp rise in money supply in the beginning of the year in 
line with the seasonal increase in economic activity. Though other 
monetary indicators, notably bank credit began to reflect some slackness 
by the end of the first quarter, the upward trend in money supply per- 
sisted till the end of April, by which time it had risen by Rs. 19-92 crores. 
During the ensuing four months the downtrend was not pronounced, 
and a decline of Rs. 14:26 crores only partly offset the earlier increase. 
From September, the expansionary forces reasserted themselves resulting 
in an addition of Rs. 49-66 crores till the end of the year. 

Bank credit recorded a net rise of Rs. 7-47 crores over the year. This 
compared with the rise of Rs. 19-86 crores during 1955 and an annual 
average increase of Rs. 7:87 crores during the five years preceding de- 
valuation (July, 1950-June, 1955). It may, therefore, be observed that the 
bank credit expansion has maintained a steady uptrend except for a steep 
increase immediately after devaluation. During the year 1956, however, 
the increase in bank lending to the private sector was considerably large 
that is apparent from the above, as the element of bank financing for the 
food procurement operations of the Government was progressively 
reduced to show a net retirement of Rs. 8:31 crores. The sizable expansion 
of bank credit to the private sector was mainly due to larger volume 
and rupee value of commodity exports. As business activity in jute 
commenced somewhat earlier this year while export movement was 
retarded to some extent by the Suez crisis, a larger volume of bank funds 
was locked up at the end of December than is usual for this time of the 
year. A more permanent factor was the expansion of the industrial 
sector of the economy needing larger bank accommodation, and the 
corresponding increase in bank loans to industries. 
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The: changes in bank credit, conformed broadly tc the seasonal fluctua- 

tions. Bank credit which had shown a steep rise during the last quarter 
. of 1955 in line with the seasonal ‘pattern continued its uptrend during 
the early months of 1956 and touched the peak level of Rs. 124-34 crores 
on February 10, 1956. At this level the total busy season expansion 
(July 29, 1955- February 10, 1956) amour ted to Rs. 39-74 crores. 

A gradual slackening in seasonal ecoromic activity became noticeable 
towards the end of the first quarter as tae bulk of the country's experts 
had already moved out under the favovrable effect of devaluation. As 
retirements exceeded the demand for fresh accommodation, the dewn- 
ward movement in the volume’of outstanding bank credit was accelerated 
during the second quarter. The dowrtrend continued until the first 
week of August when bank credit touched the year’s tough at Rs. 89-83 
crores, indicating a net decline of Rs. 34-51 crores as against the preceding 
busy season absorption of Rs. 39-74 crcres. It-may be noted that the 
lowest point touched by bank credit in 1956 was higher by Rs. 5:23 
crores, as compared to the corresponding point last year. Further, it is 
significant tbat bank credit on a week by week basis stood at a higher 
level throughout 1956 as compared to 1955. This could mainly be attri- 
buted to the growth in bank advances to industry. Classification of 
scheduled bank advances by economic groups indicated that advances 
to industry went up by Rs. 9-2 crores to Rz. 25:5 crores during September, 
1955-September, 1956. | 
The slowdown in bank credit opera-ions which characterized the 
second quarter and the beginning of the third quarter gave way to renewed 
expansion early in August with the comme cement of the new jute season. 
The arrivals at the baling centres were larzer during the early months of 
1956-57 jute season.than in the correspording period of last year, while 
the prices ruled firm at improved levels. Bank credit, therefore, increased 
by Rs. 6:72 crores to Rs. 96-94 crores du-ing August and September to 
show a net increase of Rs. 5-31 crores for th2 third quarter. 

The final quarter witnessed an intensification in seasonal activity and 
increased demand for bank credit with the larger movement.of the cotton 
crop. Moreover, during this period the cevelopments in the Suez area 
and resulting shipping delays, led to the ocking up of funds in stocks 
of exportable commodities. By the end of the year, the bank credit had 
reached a peak figure of Rs. 123-65 crcres indicating a total absorption 
of Rs. 33-82 crores since the beginning of the current busy season. 

In addition to the increase in bank credit. scheduled banks’ investments 
in government securities were up by Rs. 2 91 crores to Rs. 80-18 crores 
over the year. The net rise, however, doe: not fully reflect the extent of 
banks’ subscriptions to the newly floated zovernment loans (viz. 34 per 
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cent Central Loan 1957, 3 per cent Central loan 1961 and 34 per cent 
West Pakistan loan 1961-62) as this was considerably offset by the re- 
demption of 2$ per cent 1955-56 Central loan and the retirement of 
Treasury bills. ‘‘ Other investments " of the banks showed a decline of 
Rs. 0-15 crores at Rs. 1:97 crores so that the investment portfolio of the 
scheduled banks showed an increase of Rs. 2-76 crores over the year. 

The expansion in the financing and investment operations of the sche- 
duled banks was facilitated by the growth in their deposit resources. 
Total bank deposits (both demand and time) increased by Rs. 13:54 
crores to Rs. 206-09 crores at the end of December 1956. This compared 
with a net rise of Rs. 21:06 crores during the preceding year. The smaller 
increase in bank deposits during the year under review could be accounted 
for mainly by the shift in favour of currency circulation. 

Demand deposits accounted for as much as Rs. 10-13 crores or 69-8 
per cent of the overall increase in deposits.. This compared with the 
position last year when increase in demand deposits had accounted for 
more than 80 per cent of the total increase in deposits. The proportion 
of time deposits in total deposits declined slightly from 28-5 per cent to 
28:3 per cent. This shift in favour of demand deposits appeared to be in 
line with the general increase in liquidity preference. 

As the increase in the deposit resources of the commercial banks 
exceeded the combined expansion in their lending operations and invest- 
ments, the ratio of their earning assets to total deposit liabilities came down 
to 99-9 per cent at the end of December, 1956 as against 101-66 at the 
same time last year. 

The liquidity position of the banking system was subject to the usual 
seasonal strains at the beginning of the year. The excess cash balances 
of the scheduled banks which amounted to Rs. 5:14 crores at the end of 
1955 were gradually reduced under the pressure of increased demand for 
credit. They touched the season's lowest point at Rs. 2-83 crores during 
the second week of February concurrently with the peak for bank credit. 
Over the same period, scheduled banks' borrowings from the State Bank 
increased by Rs. 1-99 crores to Rs. 19-83 crores, while interbank borow- 
ings went up by Rs. 2:31 crores to Rs. 8:01 crores. 

The liquidity position began to improve towards the end of the Ist 
quarter as seasonal pressures declined. By the end of June, 1956, the 
excess reserves of the scheduled banks had reached the high figure of 
Rs. 17-66 crores. This improvement took place in spite of a reduction in 
banks indebtedness to the State Bank to a modest Rs. 2:83 crores. Their 
borrowings from within the banking system also stood considerably 
lower at Rs. 3-42 crores. At this stage, floatation of new Central Govern- 
ment loans provided an investment outlet for the surplus funds. Even 
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before the subscription list for the Central Government loans were closed 
there were signs of revival in seasonal demand for bank credit. The 
. subscriptions to the West Pakistan loan floated in September, made 
further demands on the already depleted liquid resources of the banks. 
The excess reserves came down to a more normal level of Rs. 6:28 crores 
at the end of September, while borrowings from within the banking system 
and from the State Bank went up to Rs. 7:07 crores and Rs. 4:19 crores 
respectively. | l 

As the seasonal demand for funds became more intense during the 
Jast quarter, at a time when the cash resources of the banks had already 
declined, there was increasing recourse to borrowings from the State. 
Bank of Pakistan. While the excess reserves of the scheduled banks 
came down only moderately from Rs. 6:28 crores at the end of September, 
1956 to Rs. 4:59 crores at the end of December, 1956, their borrowings 
from the State Bank increased sharply by Rs. 17-25 crores to Rs. 21-44 
crores. Inter-bank borrowings also reached a high figure of Rs. 12-09 
Crores. > | 

The short-term money market was characterized by the usual stringency 
in the beginning of the year on account of seasonal pressure for funds and 
the call money rate rose from 3 per cent at the end of December, 1255 
to touch the record level of 34 per cent in February. Subsequently it 
declined gradually to 24-23 per cent in March and the downtrend con- 
tinued till the second half of June when it reached the usual seasonal 
low of 4 per cent with little actual business at that rate for lack of aemand. | 
The rate ruled around that level till about the middle of July when it 
started to stiffen as surplus funds found an investment outlet in the newly 
floated government loans. With minor variations, the rate continued to 
firm up with the progress in seasonal activity to regain the level of 3 per 
cent towards the beginning of December. This level was maintained for 
the remaining part of the year. 

Treasury bills remained on tap at the fixed rate of Rs. 99/14[— per 
Rs. 100/- for investment under deferred payments scherne. For investment 
by institutional investors on their own account renders were invited from 
May till October when the development of stringent conditions in the 
money market diverted interest from them. . Total sales of Treasury 
bills during the year amounted to Rs. 24-16 crores of which Rs. 17:16 
crores were under deferred payments system and the rest on tender 
basis. Treasury bills of the value of Rs. 0:50 crores were also issued on 
tap at one per cent during December, 1956. Treasury bills of the value 
of Rs. 26:09 crores were retired during the year so that the amount of 
Treasury bills outstanding on 28th December, 1956, stood lower at 
Rs. 4-96 crores as against Rs. 6:38 crores on 30th December, 1955. ' 
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During the year under review the State Bank Ordinance promulgated 
in 1955 was repealed by an Act of the Legislature. The Preamble of the 
State Bank Act 1956 requires the State Bank to actively participate in 
fostering the growth of monetary and credit system in the best national 
interests and to help in the fuller utilization of the country’s productive 
capacity in addition to the task of ensuring monetary stability in the 
country. It may be recalled that the State Bank Ordinance promulgated 
last year had already provided considerable additional powers towards 
the achievement of these objectives. 

The State Bank has already begun to make effective use of its powers 
with a view to provide better credit facilities for productive purposes. 
It has offered to give loans to co-operative banks at concessional rates of 14 
per cent against agricultural paper and 24 per cent against government 
securities provided the benefit of cheaper rates is passed on to the ulti- 
mate borrower. It has also declared the Punjab Provincial Co-operative 
Bank to be a scheduled Bank; this is the first co-operative bank to be 
included in the list of scheduled banks. The State Bank opened a branch 
at Lyallpur, a rapidly growing industrial and commercial centre in West 
" Pakistan. By providing remittance and other facilities, the new branch of 
the State Bank is likely to make an important contribution towards the 
further development and expansion of this area. 

The total number of scheduled bank offices increased by 11 to 266 
during 1956, from 255 in 1955. The schemes for the establishment of two 
new institutions, the Agricultural Bank and the Industrial Credit and 
Investment Corporation made further headway during 1956. A bill was 
introduced in the National Assembly on October 11, 1956 to establish 
an Agricultural Bank. The Bank will have an authorized share capital 
of Rs. 20 crores which will be fully paid up. Share capital of the value of 
Rs. 5 crores will be issued initially; the remaining shares will be issued by 
the Bank when required, after obtaining the approval of the Central 
Government. A minimum of fifty-one per cent of the issued capital will 
be subscribed by the Central Government and the balance will be offered 
to the Provincial Governments and the Co-operative Societies. The Bank 
will have its head office at Karachi and provincial offices at Lahore and 
Dacca. | 

As regards the plans to- establish an Industrial Investment and Credit 
Corporation, a Steering Committee was appointed to deal with the 
administrative preliminaries. The Corporation is designed to meet the 
medium and long-term credit as well as the equity capital requirements 
of industry. It is proposed that the Corporation should start functioning 
with a paid up capital of Rs. 2 crores which will be contributed by Pakistan 
and foreign private investors. In additions, the Central Government 
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B will provide an teret free advance c of Ks.3 crores. "The State Bànk will 


also give an advance of Rs. 2 crores at a low rate of interest. Negotiations - 


"are undérway for a loan:of Rs. 2 crores from the. World Bank.’ "This 


." « Corporation is proposed to’ be a private agency which will give ‘special 


attention to small and medium-sized industrial concerns. ‘Its management 


: will be:entrusted to a board of directors consisting of industrialists: and © 
p" businessmen. The Government will be represented ón its. management. : 
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(A QUIZ was s held ai a memi of the Women S Council ce: opetating ids 


- 


Women of India, Pakistan and Ceylon) at the. Over-Seas League on Sth: 


December, the question-master being. Dame Vera Laughton. Mathews. 


The panel of speakers were: Mrs. Nandini Iyer (India), Miss Seneviratne 
(Ceylon), Begum Azhar (Pakistan) and Miss. Supit (indonesia). There 


was lively: discussion in. connexion "with tae following questions which 
were put to the panel. ` Mrs. Holmes; * If i a new ideal State were to be: 
set up with each country contributing. sor. ething of its, best to it, what 


> would you consider your country's most valuable gifts? "- Mrs. May: 


“At the-U.N. Seminar for Asian Women keld at: Bangkok last August, - 
of. the conclusions reached; a‘notable: one was that interest in family- 
planning, both in town and couritry, had exceeded expectations, but that 


‘more information needed to be disseminated. . How: would thé team 


suggest that this.need should be:met? ^*.- Miss Power and Lady Hutton: 


< “Ts there a shortage of women ‘recruits to medicine, nursing and teaching, 

of afe tliere waiting lists for. training institutions." To what extení is early ` 
marriage resulting 1 in a wastage of trained talents or proving.a serious 
obstacle to the. full employment of trained women ?” Miss Power and. _ 
Mrs. Gray: “.To what extent has. purdah. been discarded, and does the `- 


rate of discard vary in ncm classes, What is the reaction of the 


_.” women concerned ? " 


Pal 


The panel did their best to cope with the questions, and one. fact that : I 


emerged was the difference. shown i in conditions of ME countries concerned. 
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Buddha Jayanti Celebrations | 
By SOMNATH DHAR 


O MARK the 2,500th anniversary of the Buddha’s Mahaparinirvana 

(attainment of enlightenment), Buddhists all over the world 

celebrated the auspicious year from May 23, 1956. In India, the 

home of the Buddha, when Buddhist societies in Delhi and other 
big cities of India participated in the 2,501st Buddha Jayanti celebration 
on May 13, 1957, it was the culmination of a year-long countrywide 
celebration. | 

The commemoration of the 2,500th Mahaparinirvana anniversary of the 
Buddha was started in a big way all over India on 24th May, 1956, at 
different places in India—at: Sarnath; Bodh Gaya, Gaya, Kushinagar, 
Sanchi, Madras, Nalanda, Bombay, Calicut, New Delhi, Allahabad, 
Lucknow, Calcutta and Bhopal. On the previous day, Prime Minister 
Nehru laid the foundation stone of a commemorative simple and dignified 
monument in New Delhi. This was followed by a mammoth public 
meeting at the Ramlila grounds in New Delhi, where the President, the 
Vice-President and Prime Minister of India exhorted people to act up to 
the teachings of Lord Buddha in their individual lives as also in their 
national and international dealings. 

At Bodh Gaya in Bihar—where Gautama saw the inner light of peace 
and solace—the famous Mahabodhi témple and the Bodhi tree—under | 
which he realized the Truth—were the venues of an international gathering 
from May 23, 1956, onwards—representing Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
France, Nepal, Pakistan, Thailand, Tibet and Viet-Nam, as well as the 
host country, India. Celebrations in Leh, the principal town of Ladakh, 
in Kashmir, were attended by a thousand Lamas from different monasteries 
and a large number of representatives of Buddhist institutions outside 
Ladakh. In Shillong, a monument was erected by the Assam Government 
to mark the occasion. 

The Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department issued.a special folder 
to mark the Buddha Jayanti. Basic designs for the two stamps—in the 
denominations of two and 14 annas—were selected after an all-India 
competition. The folder was printed in five colours. Panels provided for 
mounting the stamps contained detailed descriptions of the Stamps in 
Hindi and in English. j 

More than Rs. 10 million had been sanctioned by the Union Govern- 
ment for improving places of Buddhist interest and roads leading up to 
them. 
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LONDON. PROGRAMME 


The Buddha Jayanti was also cabins in London. The programme 
was arranged by an organizing committee comprising representatives 


` of eastern diplomatic missions in London—Burma,- Cambodia, Ceylon, 
— China, India, Japan, Laos, Nepal, Pakistan, Thailand, Viet-Nam, as well - 


as representatives of the, London Buddhist Vihara Society, the London 
Buddhist Society, the Buddha Study Association, the Ceylon Students' 
Association, and the Royal India, Pakistan and Ceylon Society. | 

The London programme opened on Mav 23, 1956, with a public meeting 
at the Ceylon High Commission, at which the High Commissioner, Sir, 


` Claude Corea,: presided. The speakers were: Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi 


Pandit, High Commissioner for India; Mr. Christnas Humphreys, 
President, London Buddhist Society; U. Kyin, Ambassador for Burma; 
Mr. Hauhiko Nishi, Ambassador for Japan; Mr. Mchammed Ikramullah, 
High Commissioner for Pakistan;- Miss I. B. Horner; Prince Wong-. 


. sanuvatra Devakula, Ambassador for Thailand; and. Mr. Huan ag, R 


Chargé d'Affaires, People’s Republic of:China. 
An exhibition of Buddhist Art opened at the French TeRi on 25th 
May by Mrs. Pandit, under the auspices of the Royal India, Pakistan 


. and. Ceylon Society, .was the most interesting highiight of the London `.: 
_ celebrations. Meétings were held in London where talks were given on . . 
" various aspects of Buddhism. :Films shown at the London Imperial- 


. | Institute included “ Land ‘of Enlighteninent," supplied by the Indian 


High Commission; * The Sixth Buddhist Synod at Rangoon,” supplied 


" by the Burmese Embassy; and “ Ordéz of the Yellow Robe," supplied 


. by the Ceylon High Commission. The celebrations concluded on 27th - 


May with another public meeting at the Cevlon High Commission which 
was presided.over by Sri Rama Prasad Manandhar, Ambassador. for 


e NEPAL in the United eeo 


DELHI SYMPOSIUM 

India’ s President, -Dr. Rajendra Prasad, and Prime Minister Nehru, 
commended the teachings of the Buddha at a largely attended public . 
meeting held in Delhi on 24th November, 1956. Presiclent Prasad said it 
was gratifying that some nations had accepted the '* Panchsheel " code 
of international behaviour based on the Buddha’s message of love and 
tolerance. 

The meeting was followed by an international exhibition of Buddhist 
Art and a Symposium on Buddhism held in New Delhi at the time of the 
9th General Session of UNESCO. The exhibition, organized by Lalit Kala 
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Akadami on behalf of the Gaye of India, was: dist held in New 
Delhi and later taken round to Patna, Banaras and other Buddhist centres. 

The Symposium on Buddhism: was organized by the Government of 
India 1n co-opération with UNESCO. It was inaugurated by Prime Minister 
Nehru in Delhi at Vigyan Bhavan on 26th November. “ Whether we 
are Buddhists or not," he declared, “ we are deeply impressed by the 
Buddha’s message and hope that it may progressively influence the world ` 
more and more." Near 300 delegates, including the Dalai Lama, the 
Panchen Lama, the Maharaja of Sikkim and U Nu, attended the sympo- 
sium. Eighty-five Buddhist scholars from 23 countries of the East and 
West, including the United Kingdom, participated in the seminar dis- 
cussions on the contribution of Buddhism to Art, Literature, Philosophy 
and Peace. A troupe from Santiniketan staged Tagore's famous play, 
* Natir Pjua " during the symposium which ended on 29th November. 


FILM AND PUBLICATIONS 


“Gotama the Buddha "—a ten-reel film produced for the Films Division 
of the Government of India by Bimal Roy Productions—was shown to the 
delegates. The film telling the story of the Buddha through sculpture and 
painting, with an English commentary, was later sent abroad and shown 
at Cannes and Stockholm Film Festivals. (It has also been shown to the 
Members of the East India Association, and an account appears in the 
present issue of the Journal). 

The High Commissioner for India in U.K., Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit, arranged a private showing of the Buddha film in London on 
12th June, 1957. | 

" Buddhism in Pictures " and * 2,500 Years of Buddhism " were the 
titles of two publications issued by the Government of India to mark the 
occasion. The former volume is a pictorial survey of Buddhist culture. 
Edited by Professor P. V. Bapat and introduced by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
** 2,500 Years of Buddhism ” in its 500-odd pages contains articles on the . 
life and teachings of the Buddha, the origin and expansion of Buddhism, 
its schools and literature, by eminent. foreign and Indian scholars. The 
Publications Division priced it moderately at 12s. in order to bring the 
volume within the reach of the general public in and outside India. 

Three volumes of the Pali Tripitaka in Devanagri script—translated 
at the Pali Institute, Nalanda—were also published on the occasion. 

A companion volume to “ 2,500 Years of Buddhism," published by the 
Publications Division of. the Union Ministry of Information, was “ The 
Way of the Buddha." The publication is an album narrating in pictures 
the story of the life of the Buddha and the evolution and spread of 
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‘Buddhism.’ Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice- President o? India, in à message 


to * The Way of the Buddha.” said, * This album represents the origin , 


of Indian culture, the development of Buddhism and the permarent 
influence which Buddhism has exerted upon India's cultural history. 
It shows how Buddhism is even to-day a vital force in the life of the 
Indian people.” 


“ Buddhism did not start as a new and independent iom It was an 


^^" offshoot. of the more ancient faith of the Hindus, perhaps a schism or a 


.heresy," observed Dr. Radhakrishnan in his Foreword to “ 2,500 Years © 
..of Buddhism." The philosopher added: * The Buddha utilized the Hindu - 


inheritance to correct some of its expressions. He came to fulfil, not to 


destroy. For us, in this country, the Buddha is an outstanding representa- - 


tive of our religious tradition. He left his 7oot prints on the soil of India 
and his mark on the soul of the country vith its habits and convictions. 
While the teaching of the Buddha assumed distinctive forms in other 


countries.of the world in conformity-with their own traditions, here, in the ` 
home of the Buddha, it has entered into aad become an integral part of 


our culture." 

The short account of the Buddha Jayanti onenn in India can 
best be concluded -by one more quotation ftom. Dr. Radakrishnan: ** The 
Buddha aimed at the development of a new type of free man, free. from 
prejudices, intent on working out his own future, with one's self as one's 
` light. His humanism crossed racial and national barriers. Yet the chaotic 


. condition of world affairs reflects the chaos in men’s souls. History has .- 


become universal in spirit. Its subject mattér is neither Europe nor Asia, 
- neither, East rior West, but humanity in al. lands and ages. In spite of 
political divisions, the world is one, whether we like it ar not. The fortunes 
of every one are linked up with those of others. But we are suffering from 
; an. exhaustion of spirit, and increase of egoism, individual and collective, 
which seem to make the ideal.of a world society too difficult to desire. 


What we need to-day is a spiritual view 07 the universe for which this . 


country, in spite of all its blunders and follies, has stood, which may blow 
through life again, bursting the doors and flinging open the shutters of 
‘man’s life. We must recover the lost.ideal of spiritual freedom . ý 
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Algeria in Transition ] 


HE institutional bonds existing between France, on the one hand, 
and the former Ottoman provinces and Berber or Arab principal- 
ities, on the other, date back to 1834 and were recognized by 
international law. The northern part of Algeria, which, until the 
arrival of the French in 1830, lacked the institutions of a modern state, 
was organized in 1847 into three Departments patterned on those of 
Metropolitan France—Algiers, Oran, Constantine—each .administered 
by a Prefect, under the authority of a Governor General residing in 
Algiers and exercising executive power. Only the Southern Territories, 
in the Sahara, were administered separately by Officers of Native Affairs. 
The political institutions of modern Algeria were set up progressively, 
and the Algerian Moslems were the first in North Africa to participate 
-in the management of their own affairs through a representative system 
patterned on that of tbe West: in 1875 Algeria was granted representation 
in the French Parliament with three Senators and six Deputies; an assembly 
was formed in 1898 for: consultation on financial matters, known as the 
“Financial Delegations,” elected by limited suffrage and comprising 
French, Arab, and Kabyle representatives; in 1900 Algeria was granted 
financial autonomy; the suffrage was extended in 1944. to the entire 
Moslem male population, thus making possible its increased participation 
in public affairs. A two-college electoral system was set up, the first 
college consisting of all French citizens including certain categories of 
more advanced Moslems, the second comprising the rest of the Moslem 
male population; in 1945 the principle of equal representation of the 
two colleges was established with regard to legislative elections; the 
Algerian Statute of 1947 recognizes Algeria's “ individual character ” 
and provides for the following measures to be put into effect: extension 
of French citizenship ‘to all Algerians and granting of woman suffrage; 
creation of an Algerian Assembly of 120 members, elected by direct 
popular vote under the two-college system, and endowed with broad 
deliberative powers and the right to vote the Algerian budget; Algerian 
representation in the central organs of the French Union by 30 Deputies 
(nine in 1927), 14 Senators (three. in 1927) and 18 Councillors of the 
French Union; extension of the principle of equal representation of both 
colleges to elections for the municipal councils in the “ communes de 
plein exercise ” or fully organized communes—in 1954, this principle was 
extended to include elections to the general councils of the Departments; 
gradual abolition of the “ mixed communes” and their transformation 
into fully organized communes (of which there was a total of 1,461 in 
1957). | "E 
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In view of the conditions in Algeria sirce the first of November, 1954, | 


the primary goal of the French Govecnment has been pacification: 
. the Government's resolve is first and foremost to.restore peace, 
‘to free the minds of men on both sides from the burden of fear, and, for 
that purpose, to put an end to terrori:m and repzession E nA (Guy 
Mollet, January 31, 1956). | E 

Realizing the urgent need to accelerate the programme of economic, 
social and political development in favoar.of the Moslem population, 
the National Assembly, on March 13, 1926, passed, by a vote of 455 to 
76, the bill (a) providing for the protection of the Moslem as well as 
d EN populations against terrorem and against the wanton 
. destruction of their property, on which the future of the country depends; 
Pc * (b) creation of 600 -Specialized Administrative Sections-(S.A.S.) to 
remedy the inadequate administration of certain areas and cities; these 


comprised in April, 1957, 490 s.a.s. officers in non-urban districts and .. 


30 officers in Urban Administrative Sections (S.A.U.), intended to serve 
primarily as advisors to the Moslem popu. ations and to introduce them 
to self-government. Thus granting special powers to the Minister Residing 
in Algeria, Robert Lacoste, authorizing. ham to take a series of decrees 
to that énd. 

Territorial reorganization of Northern Algeria into 12 departments - 
and 71 “ arrondissements "?; the nine new Departments are: Bóne 
(August, 1955), Sétif, Batna, Tizi Ouzou, Orléansville, Médéa, Tiaret, 
Mostaganem and Tlemoem (June, 1956): Two Departments were formed 
in the Sahara: Saoura and Laghouat (August, 1957). 

„Organization of the 12 Departments irto three regions, which are 
under the authority of Inspectors Generel of the Administration on 
Special Mission with headquarters in Algier:, Oran and Constantine. 


Transformation of 79 mixed communes and: 158 municipal centres - 
into “1,071 new self-governing communes n 1956-57; in addition, 57 


new units were created out of the territory of the former 333 communes 
.of the metropolitan type, thus making a-total of 1,461 communes of this 
.type.: 

‘Provisional’ setting up in 1957 2n local amii in which a large 
proportion of Moslems serve on a voluntary basis, in spite of the terrorist 
attempts of which they are the principal tarzet. While waiting until it 


^ was possible to hold elections, there were .a.ready in existence in April, 
. 1957: in the communes,. 442 '* special BFICERMOUS > (303 of which are 


(1) When the Bourgés-Maunoury Government came into power, the National Assembly voted, on July 19, 1957, 
for the continuation of special powers in Algeria. 

(2) The terrorist outrages committed by the rebels ddiadecde edis on the period— in four to eight times more 
victims among the Moslem population than among Eüropeans civilfaas. (There were more than: 7 ,000 Moslems 
‘killed and about 900 Europeans). 

(3) There were formerly one Departments (Algiers, Oran,.and Constantine), divided into 37 “ arrondissements.” 
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presided over by a Moslem and which, on the average, are composed of 
more than 80 per cent Moslems); an “ administrative commission " in 
each of the 12 Departments and three regional assemblies (in Algiers, 
Constantine and Oran) made up of the departmental commissions which 
in turn are elected by the administrative commissions, which lay the 
foundation for future Territorial Assemblies (April, 1957). 

Reorganization of the services of the General Government of Algeria: 
appointment of Moslems to leading posts, 1n particular, that of Mr. Salah 
Bouakouir, a Moslem graduate of the “ Ecole Polytechnique," as Director 
General of Economic Affairs and Industrialization; naming of Moslems 
to important positions in the agricultural advisory service known as the 
“ Paysanat "; creation of a Department of Social Affairs. 

Half of the vacant civil service posts and two thirds of the vacancies 
among the non-civil service personnel are soon to be filled by Moslems; 
out of a total of 5,000 applicants, 2,037 Moslems had already obtained 
- positions of authority in the Administration by April 8, 1957 and 1; 161 
were about to receive appointments. 

The Government of M. Bourgés-Maunoury, consented in June, 1957, 
comprises—in addition to M. Robert Lacoste who remains, Minister of 
Algeria—two Moslem Algerian Secretaries of State: Dr. Sid Cara, in 
charge of questions concerning the Civil Service and Social Affairs, and 
Mr. Abdelkader Barakrok, for Agrarian Reform and Economic. Affairs. 

The Agrarian reforms include thé creation of a fund permitting the 
access of Moslems to land and farm ‘ownership; freeing of.the Moslem 
farmer from the constraints of traditional tenant-farm contracts such as 
the * khamessa "; acceleration of land development through irrigation 
of the soil in the already classified irrigable areas; granting of loans to 
Moslem farmers through the Central Fund of the Agricultural Provident 
Societies and the Bank for Farm Loans of Algeria; appointment of a 
majority of Moslems on the board of directors of the Central Fund of 
the Agricultural Provident Societies (April 19, 1956); and expropriation 
of land for the benefit of the Algerian fellahs: 741,000 acres were expro- 
priated in October, 1956, comprising 247,000 acres of large estates,. 
49,400 acres in the irrigable areas and the rest in public lands; lots have 
already been distributed to landless fellahs, in spite of the technical 
difficulties of reparcelling and the opposition of the terrorists. 

The action taken against poverty include an increase of 100 francs 
per day in the minimum wage of farm workers (March 17, 1956); re- 
organization of the free medical assistance programme in the rural 
communes; creation of the Algerian Manpower Office (in September, 
1956, credits specially earmarked to combat underemployment -totalled 
more than 16 million Pound Sterling; complementary measures such as 
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family.allowarices, old-age pensions (as a result of the extension to Algeria 


^ "ofthe benefits of the National Solidarity Fund), improvement of sickness 


. and disability insurance, maternity benezits and workmen's compensation . 
in the rural areas as well as in the cities (1956—57), special public rural 
projects for the unemployed, centres of social action for basic education, 
. development of vocational training, modernization of Moslem housing, 
etc.; and the creation of the Fund for the Development of Algeria in 
August, 1957 to provide for carrying ow. the plans for the economic and 
social development of Algeria.‘ 

: Only through “ free and fair electione to be organized “ within three 
l months following the cessation of all Fostilities and acts-of violence ” 
would it be possible for a future Franco-Algerian relationship to be 
worked out in a democratic way. 

Such was the substance of Premier Mollet’s ofer of February 28, . 
1956 for a cease-fire, later renewed on October 29, 1956. 
| On January 9, 1957, M. Mollet repo-ted that “in spite of repeated - 

) contacts, there. has been no cease-fire Lecause it has been deliberately | 
refused," the latter being “ subordinated ” by the “ alleged leaders of 
the rebellion” to “ the previous acceptaace. without reservation of their 
extreme demands” which would be tantamount to imposing ' their 
solution unilaterally as if France had to yizld to violence." 
. On February 4,- 1957, in a speech before the U.N. General Asserioly, 
delivered solely for the purpose of informing the Assembly.and re-estab- ` 
lishing the-truth, the French Foreign Minister, M. Pineau, renewed 
France's plédge for the.“ only programme consistent with the. rules 
of democracy ”: an unconditional cease-firz, free elections, free discussions | 
with the elected representatives of the Algerian population. 
-= » Despite a new rebuttal, one among marry, made in Tunis on March 22, 
- 1957 .by a spokesman for the rebellion, Mr. Lamine Debaghine, he | 
' French Premier, M. Bourgès- Maunoury, declared in his speech of | 
investiture of June 12, 1957: * The strategy of the rebels is quite clear. 
. They reject the cease-fire. Thus they avoxi holding free elections, hence 

discussing the statute. At the same time tbey turn to world opinion to. . 
say that no programme has been‘ made ard that France's promises have: 

not been kept. 

"^ The first four-year equipment plan (1949-53) totalled £311 million, 
of which £254 million were furnished by Metropolitan France.. 

A second four-year plan (1954-57), evem more extensive than the first 
-is under way (76 per cent for economic ecuipment, mostly rural; 21 per 
` cent for social development). The rate of public and private investment 
having been judged’ inadequate as early is 1954, an increase in these 


(+) This does not apply to a Saharan zones which form pazt o. the Common xaenineson for the Saharan 
Regions set up n J anua 1957 
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investments to £3 billion in ten years is planned in order to raise Algeria’s 
national income by 6 per cent annually (Maspetiol Plan). | 

During 1957, a new modernization and equipment plan for Algeria, 
which will be spread out over ten years, was drawn up with the principal 
aim of raising the standard of living of the Algerian masses. In order to 
accomplish this, it has been estimated that total private consumption 
should increase each year by 6-5 per cent, on the average, in comparison: 
with the standard of the preceding year. Taking into account an increase 
of 2-5 per cent a year in the population, this should result in an improve- 
ment of approximately 4 per cent in purchasing power. The financing 
of this new ten-year plan will be provided for by public funds and Metro- 
politan France will, by gradual stages, raise its budgetary aid to Algeria 
to almost £153 million a year beginning in 1962 (75 per cent increase over 
1956). 

In addition to the contribution from the operational budget, one third 
of the total investment expenditures in the extraordinary budget 1s ear- 
marked for social investments as such. The investments of an “economic 
nature also play an important part in raising the standard of living of the 
Moslem masses. 

Labour unions are legally recognized, as in Metropolitan France, for 
both Moslem and European workers. The Labour Code provides for: 
the fixing of minimum wage rates and their controlled application; 
regulations governing the duration of work, health protection and safety; 
a compulsory weekly rest period; paid vacations and compensation for 
labour accidents; collective agreements and arbitration of labour disputes 
by the “ Conseils de Prudhomme." 

Since 1949, Algerian wage earners have benefited from family allow- 
ances (about £15 million in 1956). All war veterans in Algeria receive 
the same pensions as in France. 

In 1949, a system of social security similar to that in France (sickness 
insurance, maternity allowances, disability and death benefits) was 
applied to 25 per cent of the population, especially in the cities, and was 
adapted to the living conditions of the rural population. The old-age 
pension plan has been extended to sections of the population which did 
not previously benefit from it. 

The Pasteur Institute in Algiers, founded in 1894, supervises the cam- 
paigns against tuberculosis, trachoma (113 specialized dispensaries), 
venereal diseases (58 dispensaries), malaria, etc. In-half a century the 
Moslem death rate dropped from 20 per cent to 13 per cent. 
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The Idyllic French Island 


By EDMON D DELAGE 


EUNION, in its ideal setting, 

. is one of the oldest French 

f possessions. In the 16th 
century the island was yet 
unknown. Situated 800 kilometres 
to the east of Madagascar, it and 
two other islands, Rodolphe and 
Maurice, form the group known. as 
the Mascareignes, called after the 
Portuguese navigator -Pedro de 
. Mascarenhas who discovered them. 
During the period when French 
colonists were settling on Malagash 


_ territory, at Fort-Dauphin, Salomon 


de Goubert, from the town. of 
Dieppe, took possession of Reunion 
in the name of the king of France. 
The date: 1642.. 


The island was first of all in- 


habited by the mutineers who were 
landed there by the Government of 
Fort-de-France, and then, in 1665; 
by twenty settlers who sailed from 
‘Brest in order to exploit the island 
for the India Company.- They 
formed the first true nucleus of the 
Creole people.: By 1686 the inhabit- 
ants numbered 269 persons. It is 
certain that these people lived under 
conditions conforming to. the true 
idyllic existence, which was later 
described by Bernard de Saint Pierre 
in his Voyage à lIle de France. 
“ They were almost entirely indepen- 
dant of Europe, content to live 
without luxury provided that they 


might live "without hardship . . .. 


they -went about barefoot, dressed 
60 ` . : ^ 


A fine c 
vanilla 


in blue canvas and lived on rice 

and coffee," (not to mention prob- | 
ably the pigs and small deer left 
by Pedro de Mascarenlias, who were 
now so numerous that they might 
easily be caught and killed using . 
sticks alone). However, the colonists 


were not entirely free, they were 


subject to a decree of public order, 
dated Ist December, 1647, and . 
designed to benefit the India Com- 
pany. "The Company exercised a 
commercial. monopoly, it bought 
the local produce.very cheaply -and — 
sold imported goods at a high . 

price. It disappeared, however, in ` 
1874. In the meantime, at the . 
beginning of the 18th century, the ` 

king had encouraged young members 
of the French aristocracy to emigrate 
to the Mascareignes. A long period 
of prosperitv was marked by the 
action of La Bourdonnais, Governor 
General of the islands from. 1735 to | 
1746, and of Poivre, Surveyor from 
1767 to 1773. They extended cultiva- 
tion and: introduced new species, 
such as nut-meg and cloves.. Life 
became easy, luxurious even. At 
this time the population numbéred 
44,717. of whom 8,227 were “ free ” 


whites. Reunion has since given to | 
France eminent men in all spheres 
of activity: mention need only be: 


made of Leconte de Lisle, Léon 
Dierx, and Admiral Lacaze. 
Following the Revolution and a 


series of devastating cyclones, there 


* 




















comes a confused period, sometimes 
with real hardship. The island was 
now known as “ La Réunion” and 
was also called “Ile Bonaparte." 


— The British made Maurice (Mauritius) 


into a crown colony, and gave to 
Reunion its classical Bourbon name. 
In 1815, they retained the first, the 
second remaining French, and with 
the Restoration came the beginnings 
of industrialization. In 1847 the 
population numbered more than 
105,000, of whom 60,000 were slaves. 
These were finally emancipated by 
the bloodless July revolution. 
Reunion has a total area of 
250,000 hectares, of which the 
greater part is composed of volcanic 
rocks resting on a basalt sub- 
stratum. The island is mountainous, 
the highest peak, “Le Piton des 
neiges," rising to a height of more 
than 10,000 feet. The climate is 
cool in the higher parts but tropical 
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on the coast. “ Beautiful sun-lit 
land of flowers under the azure 
blue of the sky," the island is 
ideally suited for the tourist trade. 
The cultivated areas and the towns 
are situated on the coastal plane 
which is formed of alluvial soil. 
The total arable land does not 
exceed 80,000 hectares. During 
the past three centuries the island 


. has practised all possible forms of 


cultivation including those of the 
temperate zones. Since the Libera- 
tion it has become a département 
cultivating its principal resource— 
sugar cane—almost to the exclusion 
of all others. Practically all con- 
sumer goods and industrial equip- 
ment must now be imported. The 
207 kilometres of coast line offers 
only mediocre natural harbours. 
The island's only port is artificial. 
This is Pointe-des-Galets, the en- 
trance to which has to be dredged 
continuously using expensive dredg- 
ing equipment. The maintenance 
of this harbour is therefore some- 
what costly, which does not help 
external trade nor contribute to a 
decrease in the cost of living. 
However, much economic pro- 
gress has been made since the 
beginning of the 19th century, when 
the cultivation of coffee, introduced 
by the India Company, was abandon- 
ed, and planters made an all out 
effort to exploit the growth of sugar 
cane. In 1820, only 4,500 tons 
were produced. By 1950, the figure 
had risen to 105,693 tons, and 
according to statistics will reach 
a much higher value in future years. 
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sete Educational Problems in bai sia 


B By Dr. R. MOERDOWO E ir 





HE KEY to the problem of education lies with the teacher himself. | f ab. 
Unless there are sufficient suitably qualified men and women 
of the right calibre, all the plans for education will collapse. It — 





EU is essential that more and more training colleges be established _ 
D to train primary and secondary school teachers. fis 
S . The SGB, the Teachers' training College, gave tuition for four years to 
E ‘candidates who have finished their primary education, but this training ` 
CMM has proved inadequate for future primary school teachers. The Govern- 
E ment has established a new type of Teachers’ Training College which 
D gives a six year course in Teaching Methods, Bahasa Indonesia, a regional 
Ne. language, English, Mathematics, Biology, Physics, History, Indonesian 
VM Constitution, Civics, Drawing, Art and Handicrafts and Physical Educa- 
ÁE tion. This type of training college is known as the SGA. 
E As many teachers do not yet possess sufficient qualifications, the 
E Government has provided emergency training courses which teachers 
P may follow part-time or by correspondence. 
D At the end of 1955, there were 440 State sGB with 146,607 students, 
B 275 State SGA with 8,723 students and 98 private sGA with 3,205 students. ` 
A | Much scope has been given to private initiative and help has been gladly 
E given by private organizations. Various societies, religious bodies and. 
ÁÉ social institutions have helped in the provision of training colleges. 
B In 1950, the Government established two courses of training for 
— —  . secondary school teachers, known as the Br and BII courses. These courses, 
$ E = Tasting a minimum of two years are taken after leaving the higher second- 
E 


. . . ary school. A BI Leaving Certificate does not entitle the holder to teach 
OO the senior forms of a secondary school and qualification for such work 
* cannot be gained except by completing at least a further two years in a 
2 Bil course. At present, there are several Bi courses available. There is a 
ES BII course in History at Djakarta and in Geography, Teaching Methods 
| and Mathematics at Bandung, while there is a further course in Mathe- 
EC - matics at Djogjakarta as well as a Physical Education course there. It 
E is hoped that all the Br and BI courses will soon include psychology and 
E Teaching Methods as compulsory subjects. 
s There are Faculties of Education, known as Pergurunan Tinggi 
Ee Pendidikan Guru (PrPG) at Bandung, Malang, Bukittingi and Tondano 
Eu which give a complete academic training for secondary school teachers. 
; These also have their experimental side and new techniques are tried out 
as well as the study of human factors in education. A teacher must beso > 
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trained that his school can become the cultural centre of his area, while 
he must, in his own life, live up to the ideals of the Pantjasila— belief in 
God, in Humanity, in Nationalism, in Social Justice and in Democracy. 


WOMEN AND EDUCATION 


The principle that every one has a right to education means that both 
sexes must have equal opportunities to train for and enter any profession 
and that no profession should be closed to a woman because of her sex. 

Of course, there are many occupations which are more suitable for men 
and many which are the natural prerogative of women, for both sexes 
differ physically and psychologically. We can, perhaps, arbitrarily class 
women in three categories. Firstly, those who are amibitious to compete 
with the male sex in all fields of the arts and sciences. Secondly, those 
whose main ideal is to become a good housewife and mother, and thirdly, 
-© those who wish to undertake a specialized “ woman's " job, such as 
nursing, midwifery, stewardship and kindergarten teaching. There are, 
inevitably, in addition, many women who defy any classification. 

During the Dutch colonial period, institutions were set up to teach the 
domestic sciences and other practical subjects, such as needlework, 
embroidery, fashion designing and dress making. 

There was the osvo (Opleiding School Voor Vakonderwyzeressen) 
which gave a four year course, and several LNS (Lagere Nyverheids 
School) In addition, many private organizations, both secular and 
religious, were active in this field, such as the Taman Siswa, Catholic, 
Reformed Christian and Islamic (Aisjah) bodies. The rxs (Froebel 
Kweek School) and the vps (Van Deventer School) were also well known. 
The FKS gave training to future kindergarten teachers and the vDS gave 
tuition in domestic science. 

The Japanese occupation saw the name of the LNs changed to SKP 
(Sekolah Kepandaian Putri) and this became, the only type of school 
giving training in the domestic sciences. The specialized courses for 
kindergarten teachers were provided by the SGTK. 

After Independence, the whole system of teaching domestic science 
came under review. It was felt that the curriculum should be based on the 
needs of thé community, taking especially into account the new position 
of women in the national educational system. 

In 1947, the sGKP (Sekolah Guru Kepandaian Putri) was opened at 
Madiun and próvided a four year course for teachers in domestic science. 
Students for this new college were selected from the best pupils of sKP. 

Further SGK? colleges were opened in Djakarta, Djogjakarta, Surabaya 
and Makassar. Several new sKP schools were also opened by the Govern- 
ment and as a result of private initiative. Indeed by 1955 there were 
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| 4i: SGKP. colleges: providing ‘itaining Tor: 1,381. students, and 1835 SKP Es 

Ln A ~ ` institutions providing ‘for 20,498 pupils. ; mo WV. he : 

E ‘In: 1953, there was a change in the cur-iculum. of ihe.s SKP. There a are 
E “now. two SKP courses. The first, which las's.two years gives basic training 

cts 3 - jn domestic. science. . The second; which lasts four years, gives. a more, | 

à P re 3 specialized. Course in stich. subjects s ‘as fatring, fashicn. designing, dress- eee 
“making, batik work and weaving. - 3 
Pad E Not have, opportunities. for ` women: ‘Beh: pehindhind in: + other fields. 


uo “Most hospitals‘in the larger towns, have: teaching dipektnietits, ‘where, irs MES 
d RN can be'trained as nurses. and midwives: `: Yee ee QU ae eee "S 
x AES ‘>The secondary‘ schools and ‘universities are "ako opento women. and; as: v d 


aes US ET ‘result; “there:.are; many : “women doctozs,. ‘lawyers. - biologists; ' dentists " S 
pue ‘abd even. Members of Parliament: . Af the, moment, chere | are. ‘thousands ` i 
M “of. girls now, ‘studying. in, the secondary. schools and all: faculties: of the. l 
T Pa ` ubliversities in Prepitation, for careers: in ell the P soper c ML aoe 


Ex PE Rotes we Pu TE CRNICAL: EDO 3 CATI ON en CE P au 
During: a time of reconstruction and tke building. up of a COUN, the 

: IAE for skilled workers in every branch: of téchnclogy is paramount. 
pens "This need is felt throughout Indonesia, for she is trying by rapid industzial- ` 
 - ization, to escape from: Hier existing economic and sozial difficulties. The, 
“ = T alrite Gf ‘technical. workers, . adminis- xators, teachers’ in technology ` 
. cand research. "workers has to be based on oed possibilities and. 


MO 


n XC "plated to the direct needs of the country. . 
| Qr : The period between 1945: and 1949 was a very aisd one for - 
S RV :: technical education... On July 21st, 1947, thé Dutch forces launched their . 
cae first * Police Action.” Many: of the. technical col eges and secondary -` 
oo: aa À ‘schools. were closed and. teachers. and students jo-ned the -Army- and’: 
LU E É E sean’ forces. Sometimes the téchnical schools . were: moved “in toto, . 


for example, the technical school Solo evacuated z0 Tirtomojo in the 5 

hills. south of Solo, taking with it all its tools and machines. ‘It: then. set” 
| 0. up an armoury and. supplied thé guerri las ‘with ammunition and: aims.’ 
Ceu C5 7In:1948; however, the school returned t» Solo, unaware that.the. Ditch * 
|. were’ about. to, launch the second. “ Poite Action,” . When the Dutch” 
P at, -"re-occupied Solo, the school’s equipmen- was. destroyed. . | 
aes." Tn 1949, -the “Republican Governmert : returned. to Djogjakarta Aud. 
eh Sumany officials of the Inspectorate of, Technical Education took up their 
Dee em ^. duties; once more. .In November, 195C, the whole of-the- Inspectorate 
Aor c Was moved to. Djakarta- to start to bùild up regular ` technical education .. 
oa “again,” . There. were: ‘innumerable difficu ties to be faced, such as. lack -òf : 
4. i) f° equipment; school buildings. and workshops. as well as an acuté shortage ~- 
dos of. taie of. i eectmology. "The: ‘Central ip is still i in Djakarta, n 
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' but there are now four regional Inspectorate for. téchnical MK in 
the provinces. 

The Ministry of Education has set up five different kinds of technical 
teaching institutes: 1. Sekolah Kursus Keradjinan Negeri’ (KKN): This 
provides courses in handwork (technical) and trains future technical 
workers. The emphasis here is on practical training. 2. Sekolah Teknik 
Pertama (stp): This provides a secondary school level. course .and gives 
a more advanced training than the KKN. 3: ‘Sekolah Teknik (sr): These 


. . are technical colleges proper and give. advanced training. 4. Sekolah 


Teknik Menengah (stm): These occupy a position between the st and the 
Technical Faculties: of the Universities. They provide a link between. the 
two and train future leading technical workers: 5.. Sekolah Kursus 
. Pendidikan Guru Teknik (sxrct): This is a training college’ for future 
' technical school teachers. In addition. to these, there - are the tee amical 
faculties of the universities. 

Indonesia. needs skilled workers in ‘every. branch of Rimba 
; electrical, mechanical and aeronautical ‘engineering f or example.. Com- 
munications between the islands means more ship-building and aircraft ` 
. construction: Better roads must.be developed and more vehicles built 
and maintained. Radio and telephone systems also need technicians. 

Technical. assistance from. abroad is indeed welcome and Indonesia is 
indebted to the 1.c.A., Colombo Plan and ‘Ford. Foundation for much 
valuable help, for in addition to, sending. foreign experts. to Indonesia, 
these bodies have made it possible for Indonesian technicians to go abroad 
to widen their experience. | 

The first technical adviser to bhiaca was Mr.. J. Stephenson. sns 
arrived in 1950 to give great help in the setting up of a curriculum for. 
technical schools and make suggestions on the best type of eee 
machines and equipment to be installed in the schools.. . 

He was followed by many different instructors. For example, in 1954; 
. the Ford Foundation sent a technical administrator and six instructors 
to be atached to the College for Technical Teachers, while a year earlier; 
under the Colombo Plan Assistance Programme, five experts set up a 
. printing course-in Djakarta. ‘In 1954, a technical adviser and eleven’ 
instructors were sent by I.C.A. to set up. the Tuskegee Indonesia oes 
which is a training scheme for technical teachers. °° 0.0 v7 ei ! 

This help was the more welcome, as by this: time, many of the Dutch 


. technicians were leaving Indonesia. The:country had, therefore, to rely 


on her owri resources-of skill and enterprise. To-day, there are still many © 
shortages and difficulties, but Indonesia has great hopes ‘for the future 
and is.determined that there will be a sufficient number of skilled workers 
to meet the country’s needs., -' «c | 
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B a , s - Student. Co-operation. ed p 


Ue STRIKING ‘sean de of Aucndu ben m for - ‘providing | 
- facilties: in which both Asian and. Austra ian-students will: share, was set 
in: Queensland. recently. - "The. Overseas: Students' Association: staged à: 


; highly successful “ International Fete.” He aid or the. eiue Inter. '- 


t 


 national/House appeal. its s | yon 
` The president: of the Assoclatioti, Mr. Zamal Abidin; an. art ‘student;: 
of Perak, Malaya, said >. '* Most of. ihe. Work'só-far for International. 
. House has been. done b: y. Australians.’ “We felt thai, because the House. 
. was being planned largely’ for the benefit. of overseas students, we should - 
‘contribute something. conerete towards it.” E 
: "Internátional House is a propósed. university college Weis Australians 


» : un | dud students. from overseas. will: live. together. > A committee - 4S M RE 


= 
Li 


;, funds throughout. Queensland for its establishment. en 
. The Overseas Students’ Association, which this ` yeat- has 240 anembers;: 
“planned the ‘fete. largely as a gesture of thanks to the committee.: The 


E fete gave. entertainment to ` more: than. 500. ‘Australian. visitors: and raised 


£100 for.thé students to hand ‘over to the appeal. ^. ^ .- ^ 

"About 40. Association: members: from. Malaya, Singapore,, diea 
* Burma, Hong: Kong; and Sarawak’: took an. active p in the fete which, 
Was lield in-the University. grounds. GE E 

“The idea was ‘conceived by Zainal Abidin together with tlie association” 
“ssecretary;: Yeong Siew. Mun, a science student,’ of: Ipoh, Perak; and - 


i ~ associate secretary, Miss Org: Gwat Hieng, an art student, of Djakaiia,..: 


mo 
T^r 


“Indonesia. ` Together: they planned a varied prograiiime of: entertainment, 
and arranged stalls to sell oriental curios. as. well às ice cream, Sweets, 
cakes, and toffee apples: > D pags 

' The curios, most- of which - were. "sold, came Eam Japan’ China, 
"Malaya, Indonesia; and, Burma and.-ircluded straw paintings, - "wooden . 
masks, vases, figurines, and: ivory ornaments. Many were sent: by: the 


E parents: of. association. members. speciali" for.the fete. 


NIS UP . Highlight of.the entertainment "was a. ‘fashion parade - of” ‘oriental 


eU costumes, modelled. by- women studén:s. Other items: included Indo- . 


EN “nesian,; classical dances; Indonesian Songs, anda Chinese lion dance, 
J "performed by two Australian-born Chinese. Students from other counties 


* helped to‘prepare and serve: the food ard. worked, on the stalls.’ 


wile 


t 


" operated ; With. other. organizations" 4m-staging an-** Oriental Night’ - 


^ which raised. £50 for. the appeal. fund... Next year mey plan to stage, an 
e international concert ton faise more miorey. xs um a NI 
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Ds "The Overseas Students’: Association Las now helped to raise a. total of. rr 
"v vr £150 this year’ for International House. Earlier in the year, they co- ; 
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The Fugitive 
By THARWAT ABAZA 
TRANSLATED BY ABDALLA BASHEER 


In its movement towards naturalism, 
the modern Egyptian novel, especially 
in pre-Revolutionary years, aimed at 
depicting the corruption of social and 
moral life. Social injustice, favourit- 
ism, and the struggle between classes 
were among the most popular themes. 

,Naturalism in Post- Revolution 
literary works still retains the picture 
of the Egypt the Revolution set 
out to destroy. The episode related 
in this article is a condensed version 
of the first chapter of a novel written 


by one of Egypt's most promising: 


young writers. 


CHICKENS FOR THE 
OMDA 


SHEIKH Zeidan Abu Rageh, Omda 
of the village of Al Salam moved 
lazily but contentedly in his bed as 
the first streaks of dawn peeped into 
his room. Slowly and with dignity, 
he left his bed. His voice, sleepy but 
still authoritative had the tone suit- 
able to his office, rang out calling for 
the maid, Fatima. 
echo was the maid's reply: ‘ Yes, 
sir, The Sheikh called out again, 
this time a little impatiently: * Water 
for ablution, girl. It's late for the 
morning prayers.’ 


jar and basin. She poured the water. 
Slowly the Omda washed: washed 
his hands to the wrists, his arms-to 


As swift as an ^ 


= 


the elbows; next his face; then he 
passed his wet hand over his head, 
three times; and finally moved down 
to his feet, muttering the appropriate 
words which he had learned and 
repeated for years. But the Omda 
could not perform this ceremonial 
washing without asking the custom- 
ary questions about every member 
of the family. The divine words 
were oddly mingled with bits of 
phrases of mundane affairs. 

In the name of Allah, the Merciful 
the ‘Compassionate, I wash for the 
morning prayer . 

* Where is Madame? ? 

‘Down by the oven.’ 

Allah make me.hold my Book in 
my Right Hand . 

"And Doriya?' i 

‘ Preparing your breakfast, sir.’ 

Allah dedil me from the evils of 
the day . 

‘What faves you got for breakfast?’ 

* We've got, sir, all that you like 
best, sir... cream and honey and... 
Praise be to Allah the bountiful.’ 

May Allah direct my foot on the 
Right Way . What is with God is 
better and more enduring. 

*Splendid! Has anybody asked 
for me to-day?’ 

* No, sir.’ 

‘Hasn’t Saleh Abu Saadallah 
brought any fowls?’ 

“Tt is too early for anybody to 
bring in anything sir. It is still 


_ dawn.’ 
The maid hurried in carrying a 


The Omda, a little annoyed, 
muttered: ‘But he is in debt, 
Fatima ... it is a debt my girl... 
Does anybody forget to pay his debt ?’ 
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Katia, rather’ wed asked: 
E ‘Did Saleh: borrow. something from ` 
Pau You, ste 
un The Omda. ‘replied, ‘pulling’ dowa. 
re hid sleeves as he finished washing his“ 
Cars Yes." | 
Did he bogow chickens froni 
“You uso oe 

The: Omda. Td and ‘fixing his- 
R n t i àp. on his. head, said: * You little: 
A m fool! How.can you. imagine that 
T T anybody. borrows, chickens from. the 
co : Omda?’ l » 
coL. co*Iwas wordering, sirt”. af 
LUAM oe . | “IT gave my judgment in. his favour. 
KS án a. case yesterday. He swore to 
«bring me some chickens to- day | 
ty. .,to-day-at dawn. I offered.to. pay him, 
we but he strongly insisted. . Now the : 
- A “suri is about. to, rise and he- -has: not. . 
s turned up . : What; a‘ chatterer 
you. ATC; Fatima. quo “miss, - the: 
D p MODE prayer .s.'.,. 
m. . Allah is great:.: “Allah is ded: 
* [T al pray the morning » prayer. to Allah ilie. 
a : Mighty, the. All-powerful. :- 
p | “Fatima left'the Omda playing: Sand. 
FX Hoe to the kitchen- where :the: 
‘domestic ` machine was . _working; at 
- full pitch. Madame’ was baking- 
* dean bréad. "The young lady of the 
"house was preparing. breakfast. Each- 
-was -shouting as she bustled about= ` 


= Li 
A 
T r 


- ch The more they shouted, the more the . 


; Orida would realize how 'grave-and 


took: 2j 
ie . Their voices. : nc his cais: 
T Hew happy he felt. He. was the 
eo z + centre of his home; or else for 
: Whom was. all.. this: trouble’ being 
‘taken; for whom was. the breakfast .- 
68 "uL - 
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ceremony. - 
. tiresome was. the. work they’ under- 3: 


^ a 2 a o7 


As. his prayers came to an end, hé 
called i in a, warmer voice: 


* Iwon t be long, father.’ 
T few. minutes ` 


" Beauty and: kindness ¥ were Doriya’ S 


ET most striking qualities. For she was -~ 
and to things.“ 
` tco. < ‘And -among ‘people’ Doriya. `. 

found‘ things. '-Kamal-for example, os 
‘wasn’t he a ' thing? * Doriya treated: c - 
at: neglecied ‘being ` with: . every! - 
"kcndness and concern and for’ that he’, 
. «Was deeply grateful. - = is 


The Omda. had. his ‘breakfast a 


wade himself ready to start the-day's .” 
-. Mork, *: Hé: heard ` a voice ; outside." 


. kiid to everybody . 


Fe did not need to ask whiosé it was. 


because: ‘he could easily recognizé. its: 


'Doriyal: se 


passed, - “then; 
-Doriya; : beaüt:ful; ‘sweet, and in the-: 
- pre of youth, came in carrying her: ` 
; faher’ s breakfast ona. brass tray.: 
As. usual the” Omda show ered her; . 
with praise. © ^. EE 


^ 


| prepared, add for ieee a was ‘the’ ae 
turning aboui and. the shouting? i5 
- ^Tt "was all for him, thé ‘head of the m 
:hoause and. governor. of the village. `: 


MET 
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Iz was Kamal. Abu Mausour, that S : 


ragged 


“people. 


‘ thing’. who appeared at. 

Cawn to earn his living, praying for." 
He was also. the herald: of... 
good and bad news. He'was always . 


[resent. at a funeral or:a.marriagé: 


mony, Kamal Abu Mauseur would 


greed, Or ‘compulsion. 


Whenever - somebody. ju 
: cied, -it-was: Kamal who would carry `- 
fhe news. tc. relatives ' arid friends. 
When’ there was ‘a: martiage--cére- ` 


_ spread. the good news of the sacred, T 
nion whick. was based on lóve, or E l 
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` So, after all, Kamal,Abu Mausour 
" was not without a job. But in Al. 
Salam village you could not expect- 


marriages or deaths to occur fre: 


quently. Long intervals might pass 


between one death and another, but 
meal times followed without fail. 
Cold weather came at its appointed 
time and: Kamal found it essential 


to get his daily bread by any means - 


possible. He saw nothing wrong 


in dropping in on well-to-do people: 


for meals: As soon as he thought of 
well-to-do people, the Omda always 
came first. But was that the only 
reason? Woe to you Kamal! What 


was your real motive? Kamal.did: 
not frequent the. Omda's house only 


to be offered something to eat: but 
also to throw a glance at the Omda's 
charming daughter, when out of pity, 
she sometimes offered him food . 

He didn't ask for anything more than 
a glance that was the food of his 
soul. ` After all, even a human 
'thing' like Kamal had a soul. 
And -this. glance .at the Omda's 
daughter stood between him and 
whatever evil ideas he worked. out 
in his mind as he spent part of the 
night awake.in his little hut. p 


So. Kamal's. foot would instinct- 


-Omda .very early in. the morni 

His prayers would be the first i 

‘that reached the Omda's -ears. fi m 
` the outside world... Kamal w6 ald 
pray ~ May Allah make. you “ive 
long, reverend Omda :: . May Allah 
save you for our a The Omda, 
pleased to hear such a prayer, said: 
‘Is that you, Kamal. -It’s not day 


ively be drawn to the house of. J 


wee 


answered : 


the ‘géese, and the ducks... . 


- obtained ? 


yet... Don't t you i ever, sleep, you 
wretch?" Kamal in a fla (tering tone 
‘May God save you, our 


Omda . . May you remain in good 


health. 1 ‘only came to you because: 
you are the Mecca of our hopes. 
‘May God save you . 


. and save the 
young. lady,. the decent, ‘well-bred 


young lady . . . and Madam too.’ 
“All right . . all. right—you can | 
wait . . Fatima wil bring you some- 


thing to eat . 
Kamal went to the back de: wait- 


ing for the food. Doriya passed by. 


He at once said: ‘ Good morning, 
lady.’ . 

* Good morning, ‘Kamal. How 
are you?  Hasn't Fatima brought 
you some breakfast? ' i | 


- *She will, lady. She will... You 
need not take the trouble . a May ~“ 
God bless you:. May you live 


RODE e Dl 

- Éeavine him, Doriya went into 
the house and he stood considering 
enviously all the comforts, of the : 
Omda’s home. He saw the fowls, 
He 
threw a. glance at the cattle: buffaloes, 
cows, oxen, donkeys, and horses... 
How unjust? Why should all this 
be crowded in one home for the use 
of. one family? And how. was it 
Through HIST) theft, 
and. misused ` ‘authority . . Ought 
that. brute of an Omda to enjoy all 
this and Kamal be a beggar? Was 
it^his fault if his. fatlier:was a village 
drummer and the Omda's an Omda?. 


‘Surely God would make his dream 


come true.. 
favour him. . 


. Surely He. would © 
;. What be wanted 
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“Was a a trifling thing n “codi he^ 
afford to buy it?.. 
it? 2c . Could he steal . it? 


"'Kumal's thoughis ‘Were interrupted » 


“by Fatima and the breakfast. 


c 


Due a esra oe 
re ed "3 is ae x 2 1 : 


"The; onda came UE on: io the : 
"terrace of his. house and. found the ` 


villa ge chief-guard of whom he asked: 


.- * Did ‘you send- anybody : to Ploustt - 
[y two acres?’ T 


< Certainly; reverend- Omda lara 
" Abdu Abu ‘Masoud went. there right, : 


after: ‘dawn.’ a l ‘= 


* Do: you: “know how ind. he is 
“going to charge ?.” LE 
‘You need not mention it Teverend . 


i cer We.all, live on yout bounty.’ ` 


“I can’t accept that/. + — 


aa 


.£ Can't accept: what; reverend Sir? Pe 


“CTs: Abu. Masoud bribing: me?" 


T Who: would dare to say: so?. He. 
-just wants ;to offer. you his service as. 
EN expression of his gratitude... 


“If so; that's quite all right." : 

< “He asks fo: sée you to- night? 
What for?* : 

id Just to See: you worthy s sir. : oe 


* What? UA 


"*Heliasa little complaint. 


-* What about?’ 


Po Big: neighbour. Abd. El "nid 
oo. won't let water: pass, through to- his :: 
T field? à 

20s How dae ‘Ke?’ 
PU change his mind . 
" come yet? i 


4 


PI take nun 
Has Bot Saleh 


~ “I saw him: on his donkey. éárlier . 


= in thé morning riding-to the. neigh- 


P POLUDE villages baa chickens.” 


- 


oe 


t5 them)? - 


E * Safiya! Safiya!’ uum 


| f Xes, but. he is.new-. 


The conversation “was "interrupted - 


Could he find. | wien: the tele phone operator hurried | 


rs What’ s. the matter, boy? i 


4 ^* The magistrate, reverend Omda.” 
* What's the matter with him?” a 
" *He's comiag now.’ Pc ee un Cus 


“Now; boy?’ i 


* Now, Sir: He wants to ‘meet the”. 


af 
b w 


"dignitaries of the village.’ n 

- Now. 
‘The. chief-guard . at: once - 
saad: ‘You -need not. worry, sir. 
Mz. men. and "— will inform; as 
-Tüeny as:we can. 


"And what are you os for?’ ea 


exclaimed the Omda, “The: guards, ` 
“all ‘in ‘uniform, must stand On the’ 
main road to selute him.’ ' 

- Zhe chief-guard hurried away a 
the Omda turned i in to his. wife call: 
-$ Yes; whatisit?*" «73. I 

; Bushing’ up to. her, the Ouide very 
! dis: urbed almost “shouted: X The 
-mazistrate, . Safiya!’ the magistrate!” g 


| “4 ^ * Whats. hárpened to him?" 


‘We've had à On: message. 
"say ng thatheis...'^ - 


. iDead?* ELO P. uc 


“No. . coming.” 


“Is it ali that Bee ae a caesar 


is ee Js this the first time that . 
-á ‘magistrate hàs come to the house» 
e». YOu have been an -Omda’ over. - 


havz called on youre 


“say that he is- very strict." 

: They always say that ab out a new 
magistrate: then." once. our: CEED 
-ur ducks find their way. to him. 


. . How can.I summon `` 


PEEL 


i ' i ind hey. E 


f, 


Y. 


^ tweaty: years. How: many magistrates E 


* You're right. You’re right. Still 
we have to be very careful. Now, 
get a really good breakfast ready . . . 
Remember, this is his first meal in 
my house.’ 

‘Oh, don't worry—Tl see to it.’ 

The Omda left her and went out 
to see, how his instructions were 
being carried out. He stood watch- 
ing and waiting. How dreadful if 
the magistrate didn't meet the people 
he'd asked for. It might lead to all 
sorts of trouble. Which political 
party did he belong to? All magistra- 
trates support the party in power. 
What a blessing that the Omda 
belonged to the same party! And 
was he an honourable man? It 
would be a catastrophe if he were... 
Suppose that he was one of these 
young -University graduates who 
still stick to their foolish ideals of 
honesty and reform . . . Then his 
chickens, geese, and ducks would 
be of no use. He could not co- 
operate with such a magistrate. He 


might be forced to resign his office.. 


Would he lose the prestige he had 
established in twenty years? . . . 
Woe to the Omda if the magistrate 
were an honourable man! 

A motor horn disturbed the peace 
of the village . . . What an ill- 
omened day! The magistrate had 
arrived, but none of the dignitaries. 
Not even a guard had: stood to 
salute him on the main road! 

The magistrate got down from his 


car... Allah be praised, he was 
old!!! | 
‘Welcome, your Excellency! 


Welcome to Al-Salam village.’ 


* Thank you Omda.’ 

‘I am so happy to meet you, sir, 
so happy to have you, sir.' 

* Thank you, Omda.’ 

Omda, and not * reverend’ Omda 
as everybody, even magistrates, usually 
called him. What kind of man was he? 

* We received your message, only 
a few minutes ago, your Excellency 
. . . Pve sent for the dignitaries... 
They will be here in no time... > 

* We can wait.’ 

‘Tm sure, you haven't had your 
breakfast Excellency . . . breakfast 
is ready ...if you give the word." 

‘Oh, you need not take the trouble 
reverend Omda.’ 

At last he'd become ‘reverend’ ! 

The Omda answered quickly, 
"Trouble, sir? | No trouble at 
all... it’s a great honour to me-... 
Abd El Hadi!’ 

The servant ran in: ' Yes, sir?’ 

* Breakfast, boy . . . breakfast for 
his Excellency the Magistrate! ' 

' It won't be long, sir,’ said the boy. 

The Magistrate cut short the 
Omda's showers of greetings and 
said: ‘I forgot to say . . ." and 
stopped. The Omda, a little dis- 
turbed, said: ‘ Forgot what, your 
Excellency ? ' 

‘I forgot to say how sorry I was 
when I heard you were not well last 
week...” 

‘Thanks, your Excellency.’ 

* What was it, reverend Omda ? ’ 

" Rheumatism, your Excellency.’ 

‘Ah, that's really awful.’ 

* You're right, your Excellency, 
but not so awful as your predecessor, 
your Excellency.’ 


Ld 
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The: etm all of ‘a: sudden 
7 Jooked: angry and said- feprovingly ^. 
What's that you- say, Omda? What | 


a, “can you niean?' ' 


. So he was no longer ' re verend 

j Somn y, your Excellency’. 
.mDay Allah forgive me? o. ..: 

* Is this how you talk about your : 


e “seniors? Fan m 
Se your ir Excellency! " | 
n Don't you know: that my PE x 


, decessor was. my: brother? 


-The.Omda, muttering to- himself, n 


^I knew it-would be a dark day; then 


E M ‘Whom do. you. ux 


i. ery 
"ud 


t 
eo 0€ 
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' your Excellency? * ANTA 


Ala Eddins. 2 ol 2 c. 
$ But-. 
mean . M mean his predecessor . . 
- that man who: was always frowning. 
S0. There's „a .great- différence ` 
“between him and yourself, Your : 
Excellency .. . But your "brother— ` 
“ may Allah protect him—was a real - 
^ "gentlernan "a : We . Were. SO SOITY ` 
- when: he left us. . God Knows HON. 


B gos Sorry ‘we werg.: 


“You mean Abd E Samiieh Bey? 
:* Yes; Your Excellency.’ 
re I knew him... Heisawful. 
The Omda. ‘relieved, : : went on, 
Awful, your Excellency ?. 2 He was 
- unbearable ... .. dreadful... Do. yo 
- know him, your Excellency? a 
{I do: . he. was. my 'senior ona 
some : -time : 
rend Omda:” 
f Reverend’ ' again, ae heaven! 
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» But the, Omda' s troubles:  Seeried i 


“to -have: no`end. His troubled “eyes 


rested. on Saleh; strolling. towards ` 
; the ^ terrace: -carrying a basket full. 


‘sorty d 


“your - Excellency... ae 


** You need not SWear man . 


| ou. are right, - 


pistol, God.’ : 


a za 
- 5 fl. 
at 1^. 1 $ 


* ns 


1 = 


e fowls 
ling. This was "not the time for. Saleh , 
and- his. chickens! : What - would . | 
' "happen. if the magistrate. knew the 
. story of the chickens? ~ ^. / 


Saleh came in, carrying the. basket |. 
of well-fed chick: ens; feeling proud | 


dae A DEN diem. sc l 


& 


- 


tobe’ able tc keep his promise. He). p 


adad. the: basket. at the Omda’s feet oe, 
saying: * The- chickens, reverend sir," 


* Which ch-ckens, ‘boy 7 ‘cae 
.* The chickens which . 


“But the Omda would not Jet B 
“You may go now;, Saleh. x 


“finish: 
His Excellency the magistrate. is here. 


“ PI buy no chickens in his presence: 


The magistrate. joined: in, saying 


.ériphatically, ' But they: are vu g 


^ good. chickens.’ p 


The words ‘banished: thie ‘Omda’: s : 


anziety. At last be. had found the - 


agi 
1 


"clüe ‘to’ the. hart of thé magistrate ` 7» 


“and ` hurriedl* ^ he said: 


E *No. 
‘that | 


jprctesting.. tone :said: | 
‘no reverend . Omda 


impossible. 


* Pui: the in 
fowls in his Excellency’ S Car, Salet. DAT 
The. ‘magistrate in an. aea is 


“By God, you must have them: E 


' should not :.. Pe E. 
The chickens fo ind their way don 


“the magistrate’ "s Car as breakfast: was: > 


aid. on: the table:. 20^ 


LI 
a * 
Xx $ EE mas 
" 7 T woe N , ‘ ^ 
CM 


ace they disappeared; therë came. 


de ever-énvious, ever-praying voice: 
_of Kamal who had watched: the ja. 
-from its beginning until it. ended i in- 


the Omda’s dining room. ; 
‘O fora pistol Sp : grant 1 me a- 


, Repihted from The Eulfetin of the Bévptian Education, 


` Burear - -by courtesy of te Diretor 


„yot Ps 


Reviews 


DATTATREYA: THE WAY AND THE 
GOAL. By H.H. Tug MAHARAJA OF MYSORE. 
(George Allen and Unwin). 21]-. - 


REVIEWED BY SIR FRANK BROWN 


Tt is a gratifying fact that a considerable 
number of former Ruling Princes of the Indian 


sub-continent are rendering services óf varied - 


kind to the Indian Union now in the eleventh 
year of its existence. The Defence Services, 
Diplomacy, Local Self Government and the 
Public Services generally have profited by this 
adaptation of Ruling Princes to the new con- 
ditions. The Maharaja of Mysore, as well 
becomes the nephew and successor of the 
greatly honoured Sri Krishmaraja Wadiyar, 
has devoted himself both to music and the 
study of religious thought. The work under 
review gives a detailed exposition of Vedantic 
Absolutism based on the traditional teachings 
of Dattatreya’s philosophy. The author gives 
translations of two works the study of which 
is essential to full understanding of Vedantic 
Absolutism. In a brief foreword Sir S. 
Radhakrishan, the eminent philosopher and 
Vice-President of the Indian Uniou, writes 
of the vast learning of the Maharaja and 
observes that he is not only a theoretical 
student but a practising disciple. The pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated upon the 
admirable presentation of a work which con- 
tains a number of Sanskrit texts with references. 


BORNEO PEOPLE. By The Rt. Honourable 
MALCOLM MACDONALD. (Jonathan Cape). 
32/6d. 


REVIEWED BY H.E. SARDAR K. M. PANIKKAR 


Mr. Malcolm Macdonald has written a most 
unusual book, which combines the qualities 
of a travelogue, a handbook for administrators 
of native peoples, and a popular study of 
primitive religions and social institutions. 
What is more he has projected the little known 
Dyaks and Ibans, Kayans and other people 
of Borneo into ‘history, with an uncanny 
sympathy and understanding, which make 
not only the individual leaders, but whole 
communities alive for readers in the West. 
As an authentic picture of native societies, 
the book cannot be bettered. As a practical 
handbook for the administration of primitive 
people, it demonstrates a technique which for 
all its unconventionality is perhaps the most 
original and the most successful that has been 
tried anywhere. As a travelogue it is equally 


' occupation. 


exceptional as Mr. Macdonald has a remark- 
able eye for natural beauty and describes 
places and persons with a literary charm which 
is truly admirable. 

As Governor General of Malaya and 
British. Borneo and later as Commissioner 
General for South East Asia, it fell to Mr. 
Macdonald to take over on behalf of HM. 
Government the territories of the Rajas of 
Sarawak who had governed Sarawak for a 
hundred years. The last Raja who was a 
remarkable man whom I had the pleasure of 
meeting in the thirties, had fought as a private 
in the first Great War. During the, Second 
War, Sarawak, like other European colonies 
in the Pacific, had come under Japanese 
When the war was over, the 
Raja, on his own, wisely decided that the era 
of a white Rajaship in the South China sea 
had passed and it was best that the territory 
should be ceded to the British Government. 
So the Brooke dynasty by its own voluntary act 
ceased to reign in 1945. As the Governor 
General of the area, Mr. Macdonald assumed 
the supervision of the State. It is the ceremony 
of cession that first took him to Sarawak. 

Macdonald is not the man to be content 
with official.ceremonies. He insisted on going 
into the interior, meeting the tribes in their 
own areas, understanding their problems and 
participating in their lives. And strange it must 
have seemed to the sahibs of the colonial 
administration, for Mr. Macdonald was totally 
uninhibited by the colour and social prejudices 
of his countrymen in the East in his dealings 
with these primitive folk. He mixed freely 
with them, joined in their strange festivals and 
ceremonials, while not neglecting to discuss 
local political and tribal matters. One of the 
most interesting descriptions in the book is a 
curiously elaborate ceremony which an Iban 
chieftain had planned for his own glorification. 
Temoggong Koh was no ordinary notable. 
He had been a mighty head hunter in his day, 
but those good old days, when every new head 
hunted was noted by an additional mark on 
his hand, were long past for him. At the time 
Mr. Macdonald was visiting him in 1949, 
this doughty old warrior had matured into a 
wise and venerable dignitary of over eighty 
years. As his life had prospered he planned a 
grand ceremony to propitiate the gods and 
presumably also to announce his own unique 
position, in which no less a person than a 
representative of the greatest monarch in the 
world was personally to take part. The cere- 
mony was extraordinarily complicated and 
picturesque and its detailed description is 
something which is superbly done, with humour 
realism and understanding. But to most 


À d 


Englishmen of a past generation it would have É 


sounded unbelievable that. the representative 
of the King should have dressed himself in 


the garb of a head huntinz chieftain and. 


“shouted and hollered ‘to the devils and 
made sword passes at them." Mr. Macdonald’s 
attack on the ghosts was carried out with such 
vigour that he himself says with quaint humour 
“in my imagination I sew a host of ghost-like 


figures rushing helter-skelter in all directions." 


Not satisfied with having put the devils to 
flight, he proceeded then to feed the gods, and 


for all this trouble was continvously helped'to | 
drinks of country-made liqucr by charming 


young ladies of the tribe. What the mission- 
aries must have thought of these activities of 
the Governor General in propitiating pagan 
‘gods may. be imaginec. But Mr. Macdonald 
' was no more interested in the opinions of the 
missionaries than in the criticisms of the 
colonial sahibs. 

The book is full of iod things of this 
nature. The personalities of the men and 
women that the author. describ2s come to life 


and remain with us long after we have finished - 


reading the book. Temoggong Koh and his 
two daughters, Mindun and Segura, the latter 
evidently a young woman. of great beauty, in 
favour of whom our author was moved to 
quote: l 07 
I took a look at her 3 

and then my heart stood still; 

the impulsive Jugah, the mischievous old rake 
Qrinang, Penghulu Sibat ard numerous 
Others are portrayed with delicacy and skill 
and stand out as individuals in our memory. 
Perhaps the most moving scene in the book 
is when the author sees Segura again after an 
interval of only five months. The girl who came 
back from the mission school was no longer 
“the beautiful woodland maiden" but “a 
painted dolled up young lady." “She looked 
like a city flapper and had the air of self- 


conscious elegance of a gauche pupil in a- 


third rate school of feminine deportment." 
This is how the author describes the occasion: 
"A strange sensation affected ms. I felt the 
Segura I knew was dead. She had passed away, 
: a lovely elusive person never to be seen' again. 
And I felt that I too must have died and been 
reborn after many ‘decades. By some chance 
I was meeting the descendant cf my earlier 
friend.” 

The first portion of the book which deals 
with the Ibans has a special interest'by reason 
of the romance and tragedy of Segura; but the 
latter portions dealing with Kayans, Kenyahs 
and others are equally interesting. The great 
characters in the second -haif are Lallang, and 
Tana Wang. Lallang was a remarkable 
woman known to local officers as the Dollar 
Princess. She was ill at the time Macdonald 
visited her yet, says our author “illness could 
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` 
at 
G 
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oO. dim the gkow of personality in her face. 


Fer features hed a charm which sprang from 
caaracter rather than good looks. In her 


‘ g ance was composed self-assured dignity of 
.aithority.” The old woman was not altogether 


tke’ lady that this picture would have us 
believe. For Mr. Macdonald himself was too 
experienced ar administrator not to add: 
** nevertheless I would not have put wickedness 
pest her and certainly not naughtiness.” 
Tena Wang, her counterpart in Kayan life,- 


. wao had been made an MBE for his services 


during the war, was from any point of view 
a notable perscnality. He is described thus 
by our author. “ Placid: and contemplative, 


he talked little 5ut thought much. His tran- 


quility was the calm of self-assurance and his 
silence the quietitude of strength.” 

` Taere are pas:ages in'the book which bring 
ow in a quiet wav the Qaneful effects of mission 
activity, leading often to a breakdown of the . 


social structure of these people, the gradual -> 


chenge from thes paternalism of the earlier 
period to the cautious introduction of new 
poHtical ideas, and many other topics which 
are of importance to the study of a society in 
transition. It is a book which no one who reads 
it vill forget easily for it is written with great 
charm of style, understanding of other people's 


.maaners and customs, and with a rare sense 


of werceptivity. :t is also a book which every 
one interested in the primitive societies of the 
Fas should read and understand. 


EASTERN THOUGHT AND LITERATURE 


BUDDHIST MEDITATION. By EDWARD 
CowzE. (Allen & Unwin). 12s. 6d.; JAIN 
PSYCHOLOGY. By MOHAN LaL MEHTA. 


{Jair endra Pracharzk Samiti, Amristar). Rs. 8j-; 


JATAKA TALES. By ETHEL Beswick. (John 
ldur-ay). 8s. 6d.; 3 JAPANESE GARLAND. 
By B. K. Bowes. (Tae. Mitre Press). 6s.; 
THE POETRY OF LIVING JAPAN. 
By 7. Ninomiya and D. J. Enricur. (John 
Mur.ay). 8s. 64.7; THE NINE SONGS. By 
ARTHUR WALLEY. .(Alien & Unwin),  10s.; 


. THE GOLD FLA ME. By FREDOON KABRAII. 


(The Fortune Pres 8s. 6d.; THE. MYSTIC 
MASSEUR. By V. S. NAIPAUL. (Andre 
Deutch). 12s. 6d. 


Mcdern psychologists have shown tremen- 
dous interest in the therapeutical value of 
Buddhist meditations. Buddhaghosh’s Path 
of Pirity is the au:hentic storehouse of these 
Medi ations. These texts are scattered i in many 
lands and’ various langiages including Pali, 
Sanskrit and Tibe an. Eastern’ religions in 


-generil and Buddh sts and Jains in particular 


rate mental health a: a prerequisite for spiritual 
power and purity. While modern psychology 


! 


has been built round contemporary patterns . 


of social life, Buddhist meditations are of a 
fundamental nature. Dr. Conze, an eminent 
Buddhist scholar has done a most valuable 
service by collating and explaining the main 
bulk of meditational literature. - Psychology 
applied to Jainism is best demonstrated in its 
relevance to the doctrine of the Karma. The 
Jain contribution to medieval logic is well 
known and this intellectual activity dates from 
the third century BC. Dr. Mehta has not 
only given a lucid historical survey of Jain 
Psychology in his treatise he has made a 
considerable contribution to Jain studies and 
Indian philosophy. His explorations are 
thought-provoking and rewarding. 

Who does not know the Jataka tales, the 
birth-stories of the Buddha, and whoever can 
resist their charm? "Their powerful appeal to 
the imagination and their elevating power are 
considerable. They are among the first alle- 
gories in all literature. Apparently merely 
animal stories they point a moral and tell a 
tale. Miss Beswick's abridgement of thirty- 
five out of several hundred tales is representa- 
tive and highly readable. The appeal of these 
tales extends to all times and to people of all 
ages. Their significance in a troubled world 
like ours is very great. 

In delicacy and neatness there is hardly any 
poetic model comparable to the tiny Japanese 
epigram, the Tanka. Mr. Bowes became 
interested in this medium during the last war 
and his interest possessed him completely. 
His garland of Japanese verse is a testimony 
of his knowledge and passion. In five sections 
representing various aspects of life, love, 
lamentation and nature he has culled some of 
the choicest flowers from the garden of the 
Japanese Muse. Messrs. Ninomiya and 
Enright unravel for the reader’s profit and 
delight the beauty and variety of the living 
poetry of Japan. Their specimens bear. the 
stamp of the times but the poetry nevertheless 
is unmistakably Japanese in character and 
spirit. The poems are longer but the moods 
are undisturbed; the artistry, neatness and 
delicacy are still discernible. These two 
volumes form an ideal introduction for -the 
English-speaking reader to the wealth of the 
Japanese mind. Lovers of far-eastern liter- 
ature will also enjoy Arthur Waley's translation 
of the Nine Songs from the Shaman songs of 
the third century B.C. It is not merely poetic 
beauty which strikes one in these songs, it is 
also the flood of light they throw on contem- 
porary religious forms. As a study of 
Shamanism in ancient China, Mr. Waley's 
little book is most valuable. 

Contemporary Asian writers have also been 
striving in diverse ways to express their 
genius, especially in poetry and fiction. Mr. 
Kabraji’s poems are dainty, sensitive and 


mellow. The texture is smooth and delicate, 
the images are evocative of beauty and tender 
feelings. Mr. Naipaul, another Indian writer, 
is a new name among Asian ‘writers. His 
delineation of character and depiction of scene 
promise first-class results from his pen. Ganesh 
is a fascinating mystic and an enthralling 
character. The author has an acute ear for 
dialogue and dialect and his characterization 
is almost faultless. 
MOHAN KASHYAP 


A MEETING OF THE WAYS 


THE INTERPLAY OF EAST AND WEST 
By BARBARA WARD. (Allen & Unwin). 10s. 6d. ; 
EAST-WEST FIRE. By CHARLES MUSES. 
(The Falcon’s Wing Press). $2.00; A STORY 
OF INDIAN CULTURE. By BAHADUR MAL. 
(Y.V. Research Institute, Hoshiarpur), 
EQUITIES. By Lira Ray. (Undian Institute 
of Culture, Bangalore); RECOVERY OF 
FAITH. By S. RADHAKRISHNAN. (Allen & 
Unwin). 8s. 6d. 


Both history and geography seem to have 
failed in splitting mankind into two incon- 
patibles, East and West. For generations now 
they have intermingled and their influence on 
each other and on each other's destiny will be 
the epic-theme of the history of our times 
when it comes to be written. The interplay of 
moral and intellectual forces emanating from 
the East, particularly from India and China 
has been considerable. Miss Ward has given 
a brilliant analysis of those forces in the 
modern context of industrial and political 
developments in Asian countries under 
western inspiration, Her lectures would con- 
vince tbe reader that the only possible way of 
survival of the human race is a sympathetic 
appreciation of these forces and the coexistence 
and commerce of ideas in both regions. This 
point has been cogently explained and illustra- 
ted in Mr. Muses’s East-West Fire. He 
strives to establish an astonishing similarity 
and underlying kinship among two outstanding 
works, the Lankavatarasutra and Schopen- 
hauerr’s The World as Will and Idea. In this 
illuminating study one may observe the funda- 
mental and indefinable unity of mind existing 
among two remarkable men, one from the : 
East and another from the West. No barriers 
seem to exist among them. ` 

Mr. Bahadur Mal’s survey of Indian culture 
is exhaustive and connected. His study of 
the medieval sources is particularly interesting. 
Tracing the origin and development of Hin- 
duism he shows the various: shapes and stages 
of transformation which it admitted through 
centuries of invasion and impact. Mrs. Ray's 
essays bring the reader into contact with an 
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: -enlightensd did highly’ ivilized wind. She 
WO . dispassionately. examines and‘ Tightly admires 
ay . «thé diverse influences which contributed to the . 

E - wealth of Indian.culturé. It.is enthralling tó 
, cread her candid judgment on several contro- 
aye z , versial. subjècts. 
subtlety. Professor Radhakrishnan’ $ Recovery: 
l “ of Faith-is an analysis of man’s adventures-in 
fate} ` Teligious, speculation. . Tearing away the cob- 


x Le Con ‘the: path of abiding spiritual. values which -< 


we te 5T, alene' will serve oür aspirations. -His ook is - 
els. mE 4j 4 és highly: inspiring and presents a ‘panacea: for’ Er *-tgné and place in order to suit.the tale but still. 
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2 THE GREAT THIRST. ` By Hays: x Rows 
ua Hutchinson: ,304 pp; 15/5. e i 


r e ae 


ia that the author was born:of:an: ‘Italian: mother.. - 
m z abd. a‘ Swiss ‘father. I.hazard: the- guess ‘that . 
-E "Princess Scherazad and a desert Jinn must have ~ 
vs PE ` figured in the pedigree of :this remarkable 
S0 CU yStoryteller. His powers ‘of - description- are. 
` outstanding, be the scene a tribal conference; 
a desert ,dattle ‘or. the’ consummation ‘of -an-. 
‘Arab: marriage. , If, in his desire. to: create. the . 


A... 


THE "MOST. IMPORTANT ` 
"BOOK IN. THE WORLD 


THE SECRET 
DOCTRINE. 


E H. P: BLAVATŠKÝ. 


& te 


oe FOURTH EDITION — 


wy Saki. of SCIENCE; RELIGION: and ' 


PHILOSOPHY: from the occult point, of- view. 
^ Explains -he: "occult : source ofthe elements and: 
‘their’ relation. to Man. Includes: details of the 
` four prebistoric Continents, and ‘the evolution 
‘of ‘Man, prehistoric’ and historic. ^^ .-, g | | 
In "six! Sandsome: volumes. ORY Xx 6r. .Pricé 
diis 14s. ii Postage inland 3s. 6d. Abroad 8s. 6d. 


T s " Theosophical Gatalogue Free. 


kok x 


i ad 


` THE THEOSOPHICAL:' | 
. PUBLISHING’ HOUSE LTD 
eb Great Russell Street, London, w.c. Pc 





The writing has. grace and . 


=- 1! a Wébs.of sham! and: pretence the author shows :. 


ahi pue. de tards ihe ‘ale: d 
'cuotations from the Holy . Quran, those ` 
"Guotatioris are, it least, apposite and authentic. 
“He should, however, have made due acknow- 

. ledgement to ''Sahadi" (as he calls Saadi) > 
fər the story of the Qazi of Hamadan which. : 

. fe has boned from the Oulistan, Ch. v. Story: 
13. I could nat help comparing ** The Great: 
‘Thirst " “to. “ The: Last: Migration. " to the - E 
-advantage of the. former. -Here is no irritating E 
' mixture of fact and fiction’ where the reader is `- 

; annoyed. to, find, bits. of history distorted: as to.: 


retaining ‘enough. ‘truth ;to':be recognizable, 
. Again, ‘if the creation: of. atmosphere ‘demands’: 
:'tke inclusion’ cf: reported | ‘speech ‘between the:: ^: i 
various .characters; ‘here; at any rate, that :. 2 
":speech-is what one: ‘Arab might say-,to, ‘another ‘: 
aad“does not consist of thoughts and express- 
-jcns moré redolent of some mediéval Western: - 
cir ystic. tham .a 2 Persian Qashqai" tribesman, 3 


eT UA biographical. nom on the’ jacket tells à us `: "The existence 07 submarine fresh Water : springs. 


ébse to the beach whence the Arabs can, at a: 
-Panchi ; draw drinking. water, is not an ‘Arab. 
. f&ry tale, but. fact though: the author. does : 
net specifically. locate. them at Bahrein.. 
Altogether ʻa grand yarn which will enthrall ;, 
many who have never set foot i in Arabia. Uu 
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India and Pakistan: 
The First Decade 
By Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS 


HEN I had the privilege of talking to you last year, I adopted 

what I described as the flashlight technique. In other words, 

I turned, for the space of a few seconds, the deliberate spot- 

light of exaggeration on a few of the main features of the 
scene in India and Pakistan in the hope of removing obscurities. To-day 
my problem is somewhat different, and my technique must be different 
too, for many of those obscurities have now clarified themselves and the 
problem to-day is not one so much of clarification as of balance. The 
real problem is how to balance my profound long-term faith in the future 
of India and Pakistan—and in the future of the British connexion with 
those countries—how to balance that against some of the rather spectac- 
ular, discouraging features which are very obvious to-day. 

In the field of Indian politics for example, on the one hand, I las to 
talk about the danger that communism from Kerala may corrode the 
rest of the body politic. I have to talk about the signs that there is some 
weakening in the grip of the Congress Party and I have to talk briefly 
about the communalism which is rather unhappily rampant in certain 
areas of India and I have to balance all these causes of anxiety against 
the remarkable tranquillity that still prevails in most of India. I have to 
balance them too against the fact that the Indian administration is still 
the best in Asia. When I turn to the economic field, on the debit side I 
have the spectacular foreign exchange crisis. I have the no less spectacular, 
but perhaps equally worrying, difficulties of rupee finance and I have the 
food shortage and all these things have to be balanced against the remark- 
able achievements in that field, against the essential soundness of the 
economy, and against the fact that in spite of the present food shortage, . 
food production has developed most remarkably. 

And then when I come to Pakistan, there too I have a problem of 
balancing. On the one side of the account there is the unhappy fact 
that Pakistan has not learnt the technique of parliamentary government . 
—by that L mean she has not yet learnt to construct stable and enduring 
ministries. And in her case too, there is a problem of food shortage, of 
continuing food shortage, to put on to the debit side of the account. 
And that in her case too has to be balanced against remarkable achieve- 
ments starting from scratch and against the very'dynamic spirit of the 
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ore of all these. many disabilities. 
ov "n THES CONGRESS. PARTY 

i that m of balancing;.l I am going to d agin with India and j: 
“will talk first about India’ s internal affairs. It has seemed to me during . 
. my last trip—arid I find many of my Indian friends: concurring in: this.. 
- *view—that. the Congress party which after all is the only party in-India.- 
» Standing’ for stability in any effective way—that that party is to some extent ` 
' losing a little ‘of its grip. It is very easy to exaggerate this;. because for S0; 


many years now we have thought. of the Congress Farty as a great mono- - 
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lithic structure dominating the whole’ of Indian’ political life, that even ` 
some. relative loss of grip. may seem to.us more po-tentous than it really l 
_is. "But there are nevertheless’ some sigrs that the Congress’ Party has not- 
. got quite: the: control on, the public- mind and on affairs that it had some . 
"years ago. I will just. mention two or three of.those signs. First.of-all, - l 
` the Congress High Command, ‘with the best will in the: world; seems. 
entirely: powerless to stop the. commiunalism. which is rampant in South. . 


: India to-day.. ]t seems 'equally powerless to generate: any real intelligent’ Aud 
- activitv in the’ local Kerala’ ‘Congress Party sothat a-real drive against the, ~- 


communists. who are; in. power therz" can-take place: ‘Arid then again, . 
` -passing to another sign, the strength: of the -Corig-ess Party in the.past. 
- has lain in it$ field work, in its large bedy-of energetic. workers who:;went' . 
through. the villages teaching whatever the. necessary gospel of the time, — 


might be., That work seems to me to 3ave slackened a-great déal and 1 ^ . 


“think. it compares rather unfavourably—and indeec, I say this with great. 


‘communist, party in India,at the present time. PT 
Another thing which strikes one. in the Con gress Party "to-day : is- that - 


tand another. ‘And over and over again Morarji Desai or someone else- 
. from the'centre has tc be sent down to settle them. They are riot rows `, 
` about principles, otherwise they would be hopeful; -hey would be signs of. .. 


i. fife." "They are personal factions arising out: of jealousies | and struggles | 


| for power. ` They are becoming dangerously frequ ent, and I know that `- 
:. Mr. Nehtu and his colleagues themselves in Delhi zre profoundly: worried. ' 


is . about them. ‘There ‘is another respect. too; in whizh the Congress Party 


‘is missing the bus át the moment—it is completely losing its grip on labour. .. | 
; The. only. efféctive bodies working amongst labour to-day and. really | | 


“counting; are the socialist and the communist trade unions. Í.very much: `` | 


Se to say that the: Congress Trade Union courts for very uc at all. 
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and is extremely badly orgariized. I shall come back to that point later. 
The only point I am making now is that there are these signs that the 
Congress Party has not got quite the grip that it had. Í don’t want to give 
you a wrong impression about this. It is not splitting up. There is not a 
right wing and a left wing developing. It-would perhaps be a good thing 
if there were. But it is becoming-in some respects less cohesive. It is 
true that there are still certain important. forces of cohesion in it. There 
is the belief in the Plan and there is the quite universal sentiment of 
nationalism. Those are strong enough. But nevertheless, the party is 
not. as cohesive as it was and this matters 4 great deal, because there is in 
India to-day no sound alternative to the Congress Party. The only other 
party which could form an administration effectively, if. the Congress 
Party disappeared would be the one party that none of us want to see in 
‘power and that would be the. Communist Party. So it is rather a serious 
thing if the Congress Party is even beginning in the slightest: degree to: 
lose some of its grip. I rather want to: emphasize this because very often 
at these meetings people have said to me.* What is going to happen to. 

India, what is going to happen to the Congress Party, when Mr. Nehru 
retires and goes away from the scene? " I have neyer been very much 
worried about that prospect? I refuse to believe. that à country of the 
intellectual level of India, with that vast population, with á: very highly 

educated section of the population, will fail- to produce the appropriate 

Jeader. And I am very much,more worried about the fact that it is not 
- after Mr. Nehru has gone that these signs of loss of grip are SUME place. 


Itis while Mr. Nehru is there and is still active. 
/ 


COMMUNISM : | 

] pass on from the Congress Party to communism. I think it is worth 
while glancing briefly at the last election figures. You will’ remember 
that the communist vote in the last election registered quité a considerable 
- increase. It sprang from 3 per cent, which was the score of the com- 
munists at the elections before, to about nine per centin the 1956 elections. - 
The Congress vote stayed fairly stationary andthe people from whom the 
communists won votes were the independents ‘and the miscellaneous 
groups. Now I do not myself. believe that the increase in the voting | 
strength of the communist party in the last elections represents a genuine 
increase in communist strength in. India, except in one. or two particular 
areas. It represents rather’ avery’ ‘general discontent amongst certain 
classes of people, and: -particularly a sense of frustration amongst the 
middle classes, frustration. arising : very largely out of the difficulty of 
obtaining employment. Tt arises too. from: a certain, sense that the old 
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quite. so obvious to-day; as. it was: then. So itis a negative. rather than a 


Hoe factor but that does not make, ite Eny the. léss dangerous. ` | 
-I want particularly- to. talk for:a few: minutes: ‘about! communism: in 


z the State; of Kerala;. 


“State in: ‘the ‘Commonwealth:: ‘to have a communist government... 


Tt is. worth while’ remembering that. it is the-first 


And . 


» make. no mistake about it, itis a’ communist, goverment. It à is not some 


< kind of other government masquerading - for’ ons_feason’-or ‘another , $ 
“under the name of communist: It is a.true, ‘orthodox communist govern: 4 
': ment all the ministers ‘of, whom are ‘genuine ‘members of. the Communist: 

"Party „You may remember the background. 


-remember ` how that. disconterit led in 1€46:to-a. very Very great: deal of 


Kerala- had a: very high 
Tate of literacy ; and a correspondingly. high rate of unemployment and as . 
“you. would expect a very‘great. deal of. miiddlé-class. discontent. ' You will- 


‘unrest and how, a little time'àgo, to that rather. unhappy Travancore- 


£o m 2 2 “Cochin. area was added the always troublesome State of Malabar. 


‘It, was’ 


`: therefore a perfect field in which’ the communists could operaté.- And they . 
- did: ‘They: deliberately, selected Kerala:as one of the fields i in. which they: : 
could ‘concentrate’ their attention well before the time of the-last eléctions. 


«They had very favourable’ ‘predisposing factors.’ The first; and I think I can | 


> say this without being offensive; was the fact that the Congress Government : 
“Which had-been.in power for: Some: years after. the; transfer of’ power. in G 
that area. (Travancore-Cochin,: as-it:was then) was ‘pezhaps’.the ‘worst - 
“Congress Government in, Îndia. . Tt and. the parties supporting it: were: ~ E 
`. torn, by factions and- -they were -on the. whole corrupt—I 4 am not ‘speaking - 


"of: individual ministers—I am speaking cf the party as a whole.. 


They » 


“were. corrupt, and I think: one: can say without being: uncharitable that. 


very few of the. ministers took their work, seriously at all. 


They: were 


“notorious for being a‘ thoroughly badz zovernment, end it was: therefore - 
“not. surprising that when the commurists came into that area of bad ` 
- government,  with-those other ‘predisposing factors thet I have mentioned, . 


= they should have done rather well. Out of 127 seats, in the Assembly, the .~ 


` "cominünists ‘secured 60,‘and five’ went to. irdependents who from the Start : 


. linked themselves” up with: the communist party, this giving the com- ~ 


, munists” a Majority. “When that party first came into. power,.‘the’ initial. . 
effects were rather curious., Thenew ministers were profoundly suspicious: 


of the police; and the chier minister issued am extremely, ambiguous. states- 
e 2 ment which seemed to mean that the police. must. da: : nctliing: ‘at all. to | 


pon eniployees, - 
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“The pólice. were | Vely repidly. deníoralized.. "Violence". 
Bose within two or three: weeks throughout most of the industrial ánd:. 
7 plantation: areas of. Kerala; m life; became, ‘hardly, worth living for, the. 
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uüfortunáte man who had to runa qu of à i platiation, c o àny ‘place 
indeed where you had a large labour population: gathered together. 
There were not a. great many murders. "There was not a great deal of 
major violence, but there. was: a. tremendous amount of 4 order and 
minor violence. There wére cases ‘of. labour walkitig into the! manager’s 
bungalow—right into the bungalow, ‘into the drawing-room, shouting 
.out slogans and in every possible way making life not only unpleasant, 
but rather terrifying, perhaps not so much for the manager, as for his 
wife and children. That sort of thing went on for some time, and Delhi 
_ began to get very anxious about it. It was soon knowr that discussions ` 
were going on in Delhi as to whether’ the Central Government should 
not intervene in the affairs of Kerala and put a stop to this quite’senseless ` 
disorder. The local government took their cue, they changed their policy. 
First, directives were.issued to the police, something was done;to restrain 
this: widespread disorder and gradually things begari to come back, not 
quite to'normdl, but to something a little better than the condition which 
had prevailed in the first three or four months after the communists had . 
come into power. Then, of course, the situation became still more 
difficult in another way. Every observing man knew that this was a true . 
communist government, that it would go back to the objectionable method 
' of dealing with things as'soon as it could, that it. had stayed: its. hand 
merely because it was afraid of intervention from: Delhi, and yet at the - 
samé time it was doing nothing after the first three months which could 
give Delhi the excuse for intervening.’ If you go to Kerala to-day, you 
will find nothing happening outwardly. to which you could take the 
slightest exception. -You can' go out in the market place: and curse the 
government, you can run to the local Press and curse the Govetnment— 
you can do what you like, you can say what- you liké—and you will not 
be arrested. There are none of the. signs. ofa communist State. If you 
do not look fairly closely, you may come away.saying; “ These chaps are. 
quite harmless, there is nothirig going on here that. matters at all." . But, 
of course there is a very great deal going on there that matters, and that 
— is the very carefully planned, diligently executed. programme .of indoc- 
trination that is going on the. whole time. The apparatus of the Polit 
Bureau is in full working order. -It has seven thousand workers, working 
in the villages, propagating the communist creed. I don't suggest that 
many of them understand what that creed is but we all know from past - 
"experience that people can. propagate ideas they. ‘do not understand. 
They are diligently at work in the villages ; there are village committees. 
set up to supervise and control:the activities of the- local officials; and. . 
in every way this. business of indoctrination is being carried on'in a. skilful 
PASO and highly tance way. Well: now what i is the effect of all this Í- How 
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7 strong” is communism Jo-Kersla f to- day“ It is very ‘hard to tell. ‘On thie - 


. one hand, there cán be very little doubt that this. process of indoctrination - 


. Has had its effect. On the other hand, there.are.a good many incipient ` 


causes of discontent. Men. who believed the eléction promises of the’. 
. communists a few months ago are now beginning. io say, “ Why haven’ t 
they. been: carried out?” : Thé middle classes, who find themselves as. 
“much subject to ‘unemployment as they were before, are beginning. to. 
- Worider, whether they were not rather duped in casting their votes for. 
the. Communist Party. ‘The: Catholics, "ho played .à very doubtful part, 


zat the time of the last, éléctions, have now swung round against the com- ;. 
.munists fully, very largely-because of. the Education Bill which takes their 


2 "schools-away from them: and. puts them under the control of thé State. - 


. AS ; 


There are a lot of factors of. this kind 5üilding up an opposition: But: 
* there is nobody to organize it. The Congress Party in Kerala am. 
has been, and still is, utterly. inefficient, utterly incapable of taking control ` 
Of the situation. And unless somebody from Delhi-takes a hand, unless’ - 
“some big national figure takes a hand ard. gives the lead to the Congress. 
Party in ‘Kerala, I do not, myself see any. early improvement in the situation’ 
now. But jf the lead is given, if someone from. Delhi takes a :hand.and . 
— provides the drive; I do think that the time is ripe: now for getting rid of 
"the communists and capitalizing all this rising. discontent: that.I referred ` 
- to just now. There are two or three by-elections to'take place i in the very: 
_ near future and: those by-elections. may >è vital to the whole position of 
communism in India, ‘The. Congress, in alliance with the P.s.P.. (and-the' 
.P5S.P. have now swung round right agaist: the communists) can:do à lot. 
E only the Congress "will accept that allance, those. two bodies together. 
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id -` can wii those elections, and it is believed that. if they. win.those:elections .' 


"the five independents who linked their fortunes with those of the; cóm-. 


Ee munists fot.one reason or: another, | are Just ‘as likely to leave them: ‘and: 
5 link their fortunes with, the. Congress. There-is^a reasonable practióal -—. 
. chance of. getting the communists ‘out. ‘of power in the very near. future... 

. if the Congress. will get down to the business.” -- 


- ‘Now it is not-in_a general way our business | as foreigners to. want Or. üot - 
(o want a: particular government in à self-governing:countty or in a State 
sof that. self-governing country. -And I personally’ have: observed coniplete: - 
^ teditrality' over'all matters of. this kind rof years-past. - But. there.is an 


| erred that neutrality.. I don't think: thatany thinking nien, certainly ; 
nobody i in this room,; will expect any of us- to. remain neutral where coms * 
 munismi.is the thing in issue. It is. not a thing which. one can afford to 
- ` tréat with kid-glove methods: or. toward: which. one can afford to show 
< undue tenderness. And so I have no. hesiation in saying that in myjudg- -. 
F ment a Pes deal of the futüre of Tga Sepends:c on whether the o 
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Party gets organized and gets rid. of the communists, as E can, x ther near 
future, in the State of Kerala. NM M D qeu. I 


COMMUNALISM AND PROVINCIALISM 

I pass on from Kerala toa different topic. about which t must be. 
. "rather brief—the problem of the rather unhappy. communalism of which 
‘there have been a number. of illustrations in the State of Madras during 
the past two months.. The Madras Government is, as you know; a non- 
Brahmin. government and in a way you have got the position of the ages i 

- reversed. Whereas for centuries, you had Brahmin. domination, now in ` 
Madras, you have non-Brahmin domination, and it is generally believed . 
by the Brahmins themselves that they seldom get a fair. deal i in any matter "S 
on which Government impinge at all. -That has led to very much.more . 
serious troubles. It has led to violent anti-Brahmin speeches and, agitation, 
carried out in certain parts of the Madras State, it has led to. speeches 
. Which have gone beyond the bounds that, any government would have. 
any right to tolerate. You saw not' very long ago, in the, Press, the supreme. 
example of that when Raimaswami Naiykka. excelled | himself and said, 
‘ Brahmins have to be taught a lesson, and if 2,000 Bralimins have to die 
for that lesson to be learnt; then 2,000 Brahmins have to. die." ‘Well of. 
course that was over-stepping the law, and he very quickly found himself 
in jail. But that was not an isolated speech:. That was one of. a great 
many fanatical speeches that had been made-in the State of Madras during 
the past two months by the Brahmin-baiters. Bo NE aa 

. 3 It is an unhappy situation; and it is made more unhappy- by the. fact 
that communal troubles in Madras are’ not. confined to Brahmin and 
non-Brahmin antagonism, they have been allowed to spread to inter-caste 
feelings, some of, which have been fanned: by local politicians who have’ _ 
wanted to secure support for their particular - parties. . You ‘have. too . 
those disgraceful incidents: betwéen the Harijans and tlie Maraùas cul- 


. minating in quite serious bloodshed, which. are simply the result of the — ` 


attempt of one political faction to-exploit communal differences for its. 
own particular purpose. I want to emphasize this because it. Seems to 
me that this is an unhappy feature which has; ‘crept: into India again, 


at any rate into south India ‘again, during the past year or two, ‘rather to: ` 


the surprise of everybody concerned. And it is the kind of feature which ` 
Af it is not brought under control, will undermine. SO much that- India and 
p the Government of India are building up.. I ani quite sure my friends in 
. Delhi are just as disturbed about it as fam and Iam’ quite'sure the language 
which T use now in condemning it would be fully. endorsed by. them.” 
Provincialism too is an evil with which India is going: to have to struggle. | 
It bas come: to me front more e of late than it had been some years past. | 
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The problems of ibo Siates” reorganization áre on thie e whole over: 


: Bombay City,” so you can say. that bitterness has. been taken. out.of that 


o; particular struggle. The. West Punjab is unfortunately i in many ways an oe 
| unhappy place at the moment. The old trouble between the Sikhs and~.. 
-othe Hindus is still going on, but-it has been transferred to the linguistic ee 
“And: the .só-called “ Save’ Hindi " agitation is very severely ` ~ 


“plane. 
“castigated by. many of the members of. the’ Government’ of India, in~Delhi 


, and is im effect another aspect of this unhappiness between the: Sikhs and `,” 


. the Hindus:. In a minor form, this kind. of provincialism i is at work: else- 


"where too.. In ‘Assam to-day, for. exainple, the verv strongest objection i is. 
. taken ‘to the. employment ofa Bengali. And in Bengal recentl; y;.in; the: 


Assembly, a-great deal was. said about the employment. of nón-Bengali 
' Indians in. Bengal. - "Well. now, India: has done. such a first-class job, since 
=the. transfer: of power; and i every. onè. of us in ‘this room is. so anxicus to 
“see that job carried on; that itis ‘right to “speak | about these things. | It. - 
is right to say frankly that there. is-some risk that ‘unless the Congress . 
High Command can’ again exercise its grip and- Stop this, kind of thing, 


no - much of me iè good that has been done may very easily be undone. = 


= y 


EXTERNAE! RELATIONS? o. INDIA SUE Du 

P pass « on ‘from that, iasshopper: slike, to an RU different topic as“ 
*.L.have no. time to püt in connecting links. . Extérnal affairs and partly 
+ India’s “relations with, Britain. . The. last twelve months haye- been a very . 
interesting testing time in. many respects. The. cóntroversy . over. Suez - 
„and over the Anglo- Frénch intervention in Begypt put a strain on those, 
“relations, and for atime I. was. rather-afraid that the. two countries’ "would 
.' grow: apart." That phase passed. - Mr. Macmillan when he became.Prime 
„Minister set himself one way and: another to. win. the: goodwill ‘of Mr. 
.Nehru and he succeeded. He began to build up very good relations indeed. - 


e a ME? - between the British Government and the Indian Government, and to také .. 


off: the strain’ that, Suez had. imported into them. . And then: came the: 
+ difficult and unhappy business. of Kashmir. -I am not going to. express. 
any: opinion on, the controversy.’ .I never have expressed : opinions in this: ` 
-.fióom On the Kashmir issue.. We are not concerned with the merits of the” 
issue’ but with what happened. in thë- United. Nations; "when: Britain, in’. 
“company ‘with certain other. ‘nations;. sponsored two resoluticns- with -` 


x ` egardl to’ Kashmit.. One’ was the Four-Power resolution earlier in the. . 


ù Year. and, more. recently, ' was the resolution- about Dr. Graham. - Now | 
those: resolutions stand: or fall o on their own merits. jue ony asperi Ae 
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‘final position of Bombay may not be settled, but ai any fate thé Gujeratis - 
know. that if they demand a, separate Gujerat State it will not include’ 
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hem that concerns ie is that they were. very. much. resented. in India. 

The Dr. Graham resolution, though. much more. moderate in its scope 


_- than the earlier resolution, was in fact resented. very much more. Indians 


were apt to say about the first resolution that “ while you- were: ‘still cross 
` with us over Suez you had tò do something, SO naturally you passed a . 
resolution of that kind." When it came to the Dr. Graham resolution, 
they said: “ this is something i in which you participated in cold blood." 
It is useless to argue in- India ‘about the merits of this resolution» One 
"cannot either in India or Pakistan argue: ‘objectively about procedure 
relating to Kashmir. Therefore.it is no use saying in Delhi .*' this is a 
reasonable resolution, it doesn’t pre-judge the issue.” The Indian view- 
point is that Britain was wrong to take a’ hand in this business, and there 
is no doubt that for a time this once agan Strained the relations peaeen 
our two countries. | 
- The recent reports are that Mr. Macmillan’ s visit is doing a great aval 
to put things right again. I am not going by the newspaper reports, for,: - 
strange as it may seem, I do not always accept newspaper reports entirely 
at their face value.. But I have had private letters from Delhi which say : 
that the newspaper reports are really true, that the visit really has been a 
success and that there has been a great building- -up of goodwill again 
between the two countries and between the two. Prime Ministers. And if 
that is so, Mr. Macmillan has certainly’ done a tremendous job, not only 
for us, but for the Commonwealth as a whole. p | 
The only other aspect of external: affairs which I ned mention IS 
India’s attitude towards Russia, and here I am continuing. the remarks. 
/ Imade last year. I said last year that I saw signs of a cooling-off i in India's 
. attitude towards Russia. . That cooling-off seems to me to: have gone on 
still further. I find very little- affection for Russia amongst: most of the - 
people as I go about. I think that there is no doubt that Russia's behaviour 
~ in Hungary came as a shock to the thinking peoplé of India and did 
Russia a great deal of harm in that country. Nothing that has been said _. 
since has glossed it over. It has, still left a nasty taste in the minds of 
middle-class Indians.: There is also the material. factor that India has not 
received the economic help from Russia which at one time she hoped she 
would get. At the time of the Bulganin-Kruscheff visit, it appeared that 
the floodgates of assistarice were wide open, that India: Was: going to get 
everything she could posisbly.want from Russia to build up-her.économy. ' 
Well, of course, that has: not happened. - India has begun to realize that 
Russian promises are not' always. to be taken at their face value. So the : 
process of cooling-off. has. gone on. .This: thought . links’: with another 
| statement that J made last year and which I want to repeat, that is that 
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od AE | “But it i is a perfectly genuine: rais. It is idt a cloak.for Pun pro- -~ 


AM : Russian. It is a genuine desire. to stand aside from. both of, the divisions. i 
PEL in. n which the world ae ‘to have to be divided. 
ETT P. | s E “ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. OF INDIA 
ta S 'u cannot C stop’. to ialk more about dada: s external: Gens because I 
s ae ‘have only ‘a few minutes left in which to. deal with India’s economic - 
P ? position. And here I want to deal with only. three topics. First of course, . 
Jo S there ds the: "very. spectacular Foreign. Exchange Crisis which “does” not. 
27 7. want very: much: explanation because it is very fresh i in all. our minds: at | 
cie ^U. the moment, and‘has been very fully repor-ed in the papers. ff: you ask how 
<u.. 7 that Fòreign Exchange | Crisis came abort, T can. give you two ‘answers, 
| >>. firsta méchanical answer: and secondly ‘£ psychological answer. On the.- 
-.Zx' 5. mechanical side, India. had. had. for a-long time sterling’ balances that 
pow seemed almost illiinitable: ‘She had not needed to-be in the habit of watch- 
E oa ing thém:- There -had- been. machinery. built up at one time for the. very- 
7D tedose. watching: of India’s foréign exchange expenditure. T.expect you, Sir - 


- "c ety, .as admitted to- day by: the: expérts in the Finance Department, had . 

^ -been allowed, to fall into; disuse, and stratige as ‘it: Tay seem theré was- 
MES ^ nobody at àll watching the sum, adding up the- figures for the external - 
v. <o f bexchange involved in thezorders placed ty the’ ‘different ‘Spending. depart: ` 
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cpl. „mechanical explanation of how the ctisis zame about. But of course there 
— 57-7 is much more to it than that. "There is the simple fact that India was in a 
^" -. spending mood., India was-exuberant. Sis had gota Plan; slie.had got a : 
t. 2 .ssense of purpose. . She-was determined to raise the standard of Pe 
Pr ag quickly, therefore the money: had to be spent. ' And no politicians two 


17. years agó were prepared to listeri.at all to the idea that they night be m 


Juiet spending more money than they: had get.: ` Well that phase- ‘hás passed. . 
i . When it first passed; when they first real zed that they were running into `. 
‘difficulties, : the: first reaction. was that” the world ‘was bound to help. 
hee UE lt was put to, mé just like that in Delhi: in.unelast. The world can't afford .. 
(IV sto see India in financial difficulties, thé world-is bouhd to come along and 

“es ihelp; so we shall get the gáp filled from one-source or another; Well I 
oh bc E think that. the visit of Mr. T: T. Krishramachari; Finance. Minister; -to` 
a _ Britain and America, has donè a great deel of good- in that respect, "because . 
P a i; "it has brought. homé the lesson that hovever much the world may. want 
E ut a _.to help, thé world simply: cannot do_all:that is needed to fill the. gap in the: . 
*' Indian foreign exchange system., That gap,. if they go aliead;with what they. ` 
"TE oy : on the hard core e of the. Plan, s and if Ar maintain the existing fabric. of. 
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Í (turning to Sir Cyril Jones) had: some hanc.in building it. up. That machin- ' 


-ments .and by’ the. different units. of -the private. centre; "That is the ` ae ~ 
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industry, not aed of raw materiali: ‘that gap is ‘about 700 crores of 
rupees. And even the most-optimistic estimate that I have yet seen makes 
it quite clear that with aid from America, with possible. long-term, credits 
from West Germany, with loans from. other countries here jand there, 
-not more than half of that gap can possibly be filled in the near future. 
So India will be faced with the problem of either cutting the hard core 
, of the plan still further—I suppose even. á hard core can be cut into.a 
slightly thinner core—or else keeping existing industry to. some extent 
short of the raw materials which it needs if it is to operate at full tempo. 
It is an unhappy position, which is now fully realized in Delhi and there 
is no doubt that the lesson has been learnt. Of course the important thing, 
the testing time, will-be when they come to frame the Third: Five-Year 
Plan. One hopes that the lesson will not have been forgotten by then, 
that there will not again be the same mad rush of the. politicians to set up 
an arbitrary standard first,-as to how fast you are going to ‘improve the 
standard of living, and then to say we must have enough money to do 
that and then to make your plan on that assumption. Let us hope that 
Jesson will not have been forgotten by that time. 

There is of course another aspect of expenditure which is not so spéctac- 
ular and which I think has not received such careful consideration as has. 
the Foreign Exchange Problem. And that is the question of rupeé expendi- 
ture. I do not think it is sufficiently realized in Delhi that the Second 
Five-Year Plan, besides involving a greater amount of foreign exchange 
than was likely to be forthcoming, also involved a greater amount of 
rupee expenditure than India can properly afford without. straining her 
economy. When the Finance Minister was talking about this the other 
day, he said that with twelve hundred crores deficit financing—arid that is ' 
quite a sizeable amount of deficit financing—there would be a gap in 
internal finance of-about 400 crores. ; And then the Finance ‘Minister 
went on a bit later to say that India ought not.to have Rs, 1,200 crores 
deficit financing, the inflationary effects of such a heàvy deficit would be 
far too serious. She could only have about Rs. 900 crores without doing. 
harm. So really there is a gap of about 700 in India's internal expenditure, 
if she sticks to the present scale of the Five-Year Plan. Foreign expenditure. 
difficulties are going:to make her cut out some projects, and the cutting- 
out of those projects will of course automaticàlly involve some saving 
- of internal expenditure as well as foreign exchange. "What is important— 
and I know that the officials of the Finance Department Have this in mind— 
is that those savings should be kept as savings, that the politicians should 
not say * wehave got so many lakhs of rupees that are not now being spent, 
so let us spend them on something else.” There is a risk of course that 
they will do this. Politicians of other countries dre apt to trouble. more 
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about immediate effects about what they want to do than about long- 
term effects and I am very much afraid myself that Indian politicians will 
say “ we have saved all these rupees, let us spend them on some new plans 
not involving foreign exchange." If they do, then I think they will very 
shortly find themselves in just as serious a difficulty about. rupee finance 
as they are at the moment about external finance. This is all the more 
important because some of the avenues of receiving governmental finance 
are not proving as profitable as had been hoped. The small savings 
movement to-day is not yielding as much as was expected. The Planners 
. - thought very optimistically with regard to small savings. They took it 
': for granted that if people began to eern more, naturally more would 
flow into the coffers of those responsible for collecting small savings. 
They overlooked—as planners nearly always do in all countries—the 
'simple facts of human nature. They forzot that if people are poor, when 
. they get more money their first instinct is not to save, it is to spend. You 
could have told them that and I could have told them that, but you cannot 
tell Planners about human nature at all because it is not written down in 
the book. So the planners took it for granted that when more resources 


began to be in the hands of various classes in India, that would necessarily : 


. mean a considerable increase in small savings. It has not happened and 
in some respects even the Government borrowing programme is falling 
rather behind what the Planners schediled it to be. So India may still 
have to face the problem whether she .s to cut-the Plan, whether she 
is to do unwise deficit financing beyonc what is proper, or whether she 
is to go in for increasing taxation. My own personal guess is that she will 
do a little bit of each. She will cut the Plan a bit, she will increase deficit 
financing a bit and she will increase taxation a little bit. I don't say that 
any of those things are wise, but I think -t is a reasonable guess as to what 
she is likely to do. 


‘Now linked up with diese two economic difficulties of India—the 
Foreign Exchange difficulty and the difficulty of rupee finance—there is, 
of course, the problem of the production of food. And here one cannot 
help feeling profound sympathy with India, because if there is one direction 


' . in which India has made great progress—there are many but it is one in 


which above all she has made great prcgress—it is in the production of 
" foodstuffs. I do not attach a great deal of importance to the official 
figures, the margins of error in them are very considerable indeed, but 
according to those figures, production of 52 million tons seven years ago 
has gone up to about 68 million tons now. Those figures have been 
analysed rather carefully. by the Asoka Mehta Committee with regard to 
the economic difficulties about which I have already been speaking. - 
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POLITICAL INSTABILITY 


Now I must turn to Pakistan. And here too, I want to begin with the 
political side and go on from that to economic affairs. The friends of 
Pakistan—and I think that every one of us in this room is a friend of 
Pakistan—as of India—we would not be here otherwise—the friends 
of Pakistan are tremendously worried about the-lack of stable govern- 
ment at the centre in that great country. When I talk of the lack of stable 
government I have not got just in mind the fact that there have been 
seven Prime Ministers in the last eight years, though I think that that 
by itself is serious for a country that has so many problems to cope with 
as Pakistan has to-day. I am even more concerned with the fact that 
very few of the changes indeed have been due to matters of principle or 
matters of policy. They have mostly been due to factions, struggles for 
power, people deciding that they would be better off with one particular 
group rather than with another/particular group. There has been nothing 
at all corresponding to the change of government that takes place in 
this country when you have the, Conservatives or the Socialists with their. 
different policies—one or the other being thrown out because the public 
has made its choice between the different things that they stand for. 
That has not been happening in Pakistan. The changes of ministry do 
not represent anything of that kind, with the exception of one particular 
change that I will not stop to discuss. And it worries one because when 
you have a country with all the problems that beset Pakistan to-day 
you wonder whether it can make any real progress with this constant 
change of government, this constant discontinuity of thought, about 
political and economic matters. When I said this to-one of my Pakistani 
friends, he said, “ well why should you worry very much about that, 
look at France. France has a new government about every three months 
and she seems to get by in spite of that.” That of course is perfectly 
true, but it is also true that France has a very long established local 
administration with great traditions behind it and that the administration 
carries on very largely independently of what may happen at the top. 
But Pakistan has not reached that stage yet. The district administration 
in Pakistan is still very far from good. It is weak, it is unstable, and many 
of the men in it are inexperienced men, and certainly has not reached the 
stage where it can carry on irrespective of the governments under which 
it works. So there is cause for anxiety. 

With that in mind, let us have a quick look as to why the last two 
changes of ministry took place. Why for example did Mr. Suhrawaddy 
fall from power? The support of Mr. Subrawaddy when he was in power 
came from a rather artificial link between himself and Mr. Bhashani 
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thes very well: known: ‘demagogue dos East’ Pakistan. I tal the lik : 


‘artificial because the two inen, have prac: ‘ically nothing i in common in their `. 


outlook either on politics: or:on econonics. Mr. Bhashani is very much 
ofa left-winger, and he. is very strongly opposed-to any kind of link with 


the West. Y. OU. will remember that he made a tremendous fuss . about... 


“the Baghdad. Pact. He stands for-zlmost. everything -to which Mr: . 
.- Suhrawaddy is “opposed: The two men came to a: settlement with Tegard n 


to the Baghdad Pact, but it was not realy a settlement, it wasa patch-up 


"for the time being. It was not likely to stand the strain of any other major. 


-issue. When things were in that rather unhappy. state, a good: deal of. E 


- discontent began to grow up in West Fakistan with. regard to One Unit. 
. When the four. provinces were integrated- into one:unit, there were many 


elements that did not like it; . Those elzments, as the time. passed, began. 


- to gather:strength and. some.of those elements which wére opposed to oe 
-one unit joined hands with Mr: Bhashani in East Pakistan: to form that E 


mew party. known -as the National Awami Party. "And that party made `. 


as one of its principal policy heads the cemand,that One Unit should be 


dismembered.’ 1 cannot stop.to discuss;vhy Mr. ‘Bhashani’s East Pakistan. : 
`. particularly wanted Onè- Unit to' be dismemberéd,-but the fact remains - 
- that the party accepted thát as part. of its policy. That might have been: 
` fairly clear sailing but for the fact: that à new issue arose; or rather that. 
an. old issue. was revived.. The issué of Separate. or joint ‘electorates. 


; Many people. thought that-that issue "vas disposed. of last year. : Well; > 


of course, it was not.” It is still a^ very Hive issue in Pakistan. to- day. The : 
National Awami Party, Mr. Bhashan? 8 party, have always been very. = 


clear-cut: about this. They have always been fundamentally opposed. to 


-separate electorates: ~ They. have always. said -that. separate electoratés d 


i: would destroy the unity of Pakistan. aad they would not have them:at - ` 


too much support, so both the Muslin League. and: the Republicans, in 


could be-dorie about making a link Xith the National Awami Party. 


: T „any price. whatsoever. At this stage, ‘a rather disgraceful. game of power >; 
Pe began to be played. The varicus parties began.to: flirt with the, ~. 
. National Awami Party. .:They felt it was stealing the limélight, ‘getting... 


|, one'way or. another, began’ to throw out feelers as to whether something. ~. 


In the end, the Republicans jumped first. They decided to join the National | 


- Awaini Party in opposing One Unit. . They boycotted Mr. Suhrawaddy’ s- : 
Cabinet: "Mr. Suhrawaddy claimed tkat.he had the right to have the — - 


.. Assembly: recalled and to face it, the: President thought otherwise. .Mr. 


~ Subrawaddy was therefore removed: frcm. power and:a fresh govérnment 
. was formed: 'Fünnily enough, wher tke fresh Government was formed, `- 
one body which was not included was. the’ National: Awami Party. which `: 


in 


had been the original cause ‘of. the brezk. A Éovernnient was formed y 
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Mr. ` Gue a Muslim. taller ind s was’ a very strange | 
hotch-potch indeed. Moslem Leaguers and Republicans, with: nothing 
in common at all in the way of policy, just coming into power: . because 
Suhrawaddy had been defeated. Then.the Republicans began. to:have 
second thoughts about One Unit, and then they began to have second 
thoughts about separate electorates: And they were not at:all:sure what 
they ought to do about separate electorates. So they sent a fact-finding 
committee over.to Dacca, and the fact-finding committée came back and 
presumably told them that East Pakistan’ opinion was not anything like 
. as much in favour of separate electorates as the Moslem League had' said - 
or as the world had been accustomed to: believe." .The Republicans, 
who had supported separate électorates after they linked. themselves 
with the Moslem League, changed their minds again, and broke with the 
Moslem League on. that issue and Chundrigar of course was forced to 
resign. -Whatever the defects and the inconsistencies of the Moslem League. 
. have been, and. they have been many, one has to admit that they had at least 
“been consistent in their belief about separate electorates. I am not myself 
expressing any opinion about the wisdom or unwisdom of that policy 
. but it has.been the one strand of consistency in a rather. inconsistent 
: political world. So Mr. Chundrigar' s government stayed i in power- only 
a few weeks and went out again.. And then:at that stage there began to 
bé a rumour running round Karachi that perbaps there cóuld not be a 
new government in the ordinary sense at all. Dr. Khan Sahib püt forward 
the idea of a revolutionary council às he called it, a ‘collection of notables 
and celebrities drawn from all parties who would perhaps not be respon- 
sible to the Legislature and would run the country in direct conjunction 
with the President. Well that too came to nothing.. Ido not know how 
much there was behind it at the time, and in the end,, Malik Feroz Khan 
Noon of the Republicans was asked fo forma government and. succeeded 
in doing SO. 

It is a curious kind of Government for its main. 'Support comes from 
| Mr. Suhrawaddy and the Awami ‘League though. they themselves have 
no part in the Government at all. They are backing it and intend to keep 
` it in power but they are not in any. sense a part of the Government itself. 
I do not pretend to be in the inner counsels of Mr. Suhrawaddy or the 
Awami League but I think that their line of thought is something like 
this: “ we would rather stay out'of the" Government till after the next 
election. Let these chaps take the responsibility of deciding about separate 
electorates; let them. cope with the food shortage- which is going to be 
rather severe in the near future. Let us sit back,-do ‘our propaganda, 
organize ourselves, we'll come back to power after the next. "election," 
But of course there is one caveat. -attached to o all that. They have to make 
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sure that the elections do take place. And there is a lurking fear at the 
back of Mr. Suhrawaddy’s mind, which he has mentioned publicly more 
than once, that the elections might not teke place. He nevertheless believes 
‘that with the considerable numerical strength that he commands in the Nat- 
ional Assembly he can force the Feroz Khan Noon Government to see that 
. theelections do take place. So Suhrawacdy is gambling on the fact that he 
can stay out of office and nevertheless make certain that there are elections. - 
` He of course believes that after those elections he end his party will come 
" back into power. I am not making amv prophecies about that at all, I 


. only once made an election prophecy -n my life and it was not ten per 


cent wrong, it was à hundred per cent wrong! So I am making no more. 
But that is the position. Mr. Suhrawaddy who in many ways is the most 
powerful man in Pakistan amongst the politicians out of office, thinks he 
has the whip hand on the present Prime Minister, feels fairly certain that 
. he can force the holding of elections, ard believes he will win when they 
are in due course held. i 

It is not a very happy situation, Pakistan wants aomen better 
than this continuing instability, Pakistan is worth something better than 
that. Look at the magnificent job tha: Pakistan has done from scratch 
during the past ten years, She deserves a better government than any 
she has had yet. And I think there is a very deep-seated discontent amongst 
the people of Pakistan, outside front-rank political circles, with this 
present position. They are cherishing the hope that the elections will 
produce something better. You can talk to any ordinary Pakistani to-day, . 
' whether an English-speaking one, or a vernacular speaking-one, and ask 
him what he thinks about the future and about politics and he says the 
. important thing is to have the elections He has got the strange childlike 
- faith that the elections will turn up something better. Whether they will 
-or not, only time will show, but that faith is there and it is deep-seated. 


EXTERNAL RELATIONS OF PAKISTAN 

I med not say sanin very much about the TEN affairs of Baia | 
There are only two things to be said of vital importancé, the first is that 
at the moment she is very well disposed. towards this country. The Kash- 
mir Resolution to which I referred in "alking-about India, which upset 
.feeling in India, has of course had the opposite effect in Pakistan. Just 
as India wrongly regards it as an unfrieadly act, on our part, so Pakistan 
equally wrongly has regarded it as: an act in her favour with regard to 
. the settlement of the final Kashmir issue. And therefore, for the moment, 
all other considerations have been put aside and Britain is very much a 
blue-eyed boy. That was not so twelve months ago, Suez had the same 
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kind of effect, for a short time, in Pakistan that it had in India. But that 
is all past and to-day the relations with Britain are‘ very happy indeed. 
I wish I could say the same thing about the relations of Pakistan with 
India. I am afraid one must face the unhappy truth that both in India and 
in Pakistan the attitude towards each other has hardened very distinctly 
during the past year. It has hardened of course since Kashmir again 
became a live issue. I think I said last year that you could be in Delhi 
for a month and not hear anybody talk about Kashmir at all. But that 
is not so to-day. The revival of this question before the United Nations 
made it a really live issue and it has had the effect you would expect in 
hardening feelings between the two countries. There is nothing that any 
of us here can contribute to the dissipation of that unhappy feeling. We 
can only hope that sooner or later some kind of a settlement will be 
reached, but in the meantime do not let us delude ourselves into forgetting 
that feelings are hard between the two countries. They are not as bad as 
they were seven or eight years ago, but much harder than my were two 
or three years ago. 


ECONOMIC CONDITION OF PAKISTAN 


And now for a last word or two about Pakistan’s economic problems, 
which in some ways are not wholly dissimilar from those of India. 
Pakistan too is suffering from a balance of payments problem, though 
it is not quite as acute as that of India just at the moment. This last year, 
there was a balance of payments deficit of about 37 crores of rupees, as 
compared with a surplus of about 35 crores of rupees in the year before. 
There were two reasons for this. One reason largely out of Pakistan's 
control, was the fall in her exports, due to her small cotton crop and 
other economic factors that I haven't time to discuss now— matters outside 
her own control. But apart from the fall in exports, her imports rose. 
Imports on Government account rose very seriously. Some part of those 
imports were on account of food, and here perhaps Pakistan had no choice, 
but not by any means all of the increase was due to Pakistan's need of 
food. The Governor of the State Bank himself had quite a bit to say 
about this in his annual speech this year, and he pointed out, with regret, 
that Government expenditure involving foreign exchange had risen by 
twenty-five per cent in the course of the last two years. In other words, 
the Pakistan Government had begun to slip back again into the same mis- 
take that was made in 1952-1953, when the misdirected energy of the 
Commerce Minister Fazlur Rahman led her into a great orgy of over- 
spending. That mistake has again been realized. The Finance Minister 
Amjad Ali himself has been trying very hard to put the brake on for a 
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long time. ti is not easy vio. à qu ‘minister to Hut the brake on, when, 
-: > y . -he has'the politicians and the public: an clamouring all the: time, for new | ' 


ze. be ~v doubt that if.Pakistanris going to be sound in her economy, she has got to? 7 

' ipause a while.: I hàve beei preaching this for some three. years.now. .. 
"Pakistan has gone ahead tremendously fast; and has to her credit develop- 
‘ment at a Tate which very few countries in the world have ever achieved. 


E TR consolidate and ‘that is the view of the. p'esent Finance Minister. -He.says ^ | 
vo c Ros geb: us. finish the. projects that we. started —it ‘will take us. about three: 
ae . years to do that—and then lét us embarE on.no new projects except those. 


- projects involving fresh: foreign. excharge expenditure. - ‘But there is no ^- 


E w^ n You cannot keep up that rate for ever. Che time ‘hes.come when she must. . - 


nr i which Pakistan. can financë- from her own. existing foreign exchange P 


resources,” . If- Pakistan: would stick to that policy, perhaps her: future = 
__would be bright’ and happy. But if she wall. not stick to it; if;she goes back b i 
. to the policy that was. followed i in 1952, and which began to be followed. =. 


(du ` year, her position should. be à little better: Jute earnings ‘ought tobeup . 
DE % 2 considerably, the cotton: ‘crop i$. Up, but sotton: prices are very unpredict=* -, : 
Tu o d ” able. -Her food. imports are- going to cost her a little less than they did last; ^ 
ci AE "year: : Altogether, her. position, should -Bea little. Setter than last vear. . . 

ae E dd She. ‘ought somew here about to break. even in her. balance of Payments. 
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" FOOD PRODUCTION: IN PAKISTAN p Lou 
EET And. that brings meto my last point, and that i is ‘the food situation: Sf n 
RR. A Paa "And here; I am; myself more worried than T am about ` any 
rk - ` other aspect of Pakistan’s affairs; Pakisten, with its iremendous-successes 


ZR ." at all; Ín fact, it has actually. gone down, . I was looking: at-some figures ` 
ee ee "only. yesterday ; and I see that in West Pakstan the production for 1955-56 E 
a CE Deas. only: about 83 pér cent of what it.was.in 1943-49. ' There. -has; i ln... 
PA aes. ^ West. Pakistan, during - those seven years been à ~ steady decline year by- 
: year. in Sud of the. great. irrigation. WOrXS that ha "e been done dun i 


S eeu. that period. - dae Me gS 

UNCLE NI reason. ds not far io seek; it. is s water-logginz. and, ‘the i increasing 
Na a a . sülinity of the soil. That.is notia new. “problem, bat*it is one that hás^- 
AUT " s. become very. müċh more serious: of. recent years, and it is: officially reckoned...-: 


phe : | >. +) duction in West Pakistan ón account of water-lo ging or increasing salinity. A 
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| : 3 ` as time. goes by the water table risés and you get to a certain. period. where ` 
DON D ydter-osging results. There a are measures by which that could: be dealt - 
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S 3 a 7 again Jast. year, she will find herself i jn écntinuing trouble. In the “present on 


71 ih some directions, has not succeeded i in developing her food production: a 


pinow that a. hundred” thotisand - 'acres: ‘of? End every wear go out. of procol] 


"There -is nothing surprising about that. "When you have great irrigation n 
` “systems; as.we have in West Punjab, geing on. for many many years; 
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with. They include drainage, and, lining of the T walls, arid they - 


all expensive measures which take a long. time: Andit is rather: bad luck 
on Pakistan that the particular stage in her soil situation where expensive, 
large-scale measures of that kind are needed should. have been reached 
just now. But they have been reached and there is no avoiding the dilemma. 
Either Pakistan has to find the money somehow or other and undertake 
these tremendous schemes, or else she has to accept the fact that year by 
year one hundred thousand: acres of land will continue to go out of 
cultivation. ^ 

In East Pakistan, tlie position is: not ie as bad as that. There too 
the yield has fallen i in the last seven years, but according to the official 
figures by only thirteen per cent, as against the seventeen per cent in 
West Pakistan. . That is frightening enough—yield falling while population 
is rising. It is enough to bring about an unhappy situation, even if there 
had been a superabundance of food to begin with. ‘There is nothing to 
be done quickly ‘about this as regards large- scale. schemes, but: there is 
a great deal that can.be doné by small-scale schemes. And here I think 


i 


. Pakistan has to learn from India. A great deal of India’s success in - 


increasing her food production has been: due to small-scale schemes. 
‘She has not waited for the great irrigation works which take years to do but 
hds built little tanks here and there and inaugurated local village schemes, 
which have resulted in a tremendous increase of yield per acre. Pakistan 
has not yet got downto that. It may be that the. instability of Government 
to which I referred or the succession of ‘politics which follows from. the 
instability of Government—that diverted attention from this important 
job, but the fact remains that Pakistan has not yet put enough energy 
into this business of growing more food. -If she does not tackle it, then 
her future will not be very goód. If she does undertake it, there will be 
nothing wrong with the Pakistan economy and the great progress she 
has achieved in the past ten years, can continue. But I want to emphasize 
this because I find it very very hard in Pakistan to. get this point across. 
She-has got to get down to ‘the small-scale works, the things that Pe 
better crops of rice and wheat in a relatively short time. 

_I began by saying that I have.a profound faith in the ditur of both 
India and Pakistan. I have an equally profound faith that the British’con- 
nexion with those countries, commerce, friendly intercourse, will remain 
and will grow, not necessarily in present forms, from year tò year. I 
went on to say that in spite of that faith there are in India disturbing 
features. I spoke of the anxiety about Kerala, and the fear that Congress 


might miss the bus, I spoke of the signs of some incipient weakness in the l 


Congress organization, in India as a whole, and I spoke of the rather 
.unhappy communal troubles i in certain parts. 
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In the economic sphere, 1 D your attention tor the indian Foreign a 


‘Exchange Crisis, I referred to the difficulty with internal rupee expendi- 
ture, and J went on to refer to the importance of food production, and 
to the irony of the fact that in spite of India’s great work in that direction; 
it was still short of food: And I tried to weigh thcse difficulties against 
the essential soundness of the Indian ecoromy. 

In regard to Pakistan, there are two things which really bedeii the 
situation.. The first. of which is the pol:tical instability and the inability 
of politicians so far to form stable governments, and the second is her 
| failure to cope with the problem of the inzrease of food production, 

I finished up by saying that other failures must. be balanced against 
Pakistan's enormous achievement,.agaimst the fact that she began from 
scratch, that even hér strongest friend could not have said with certainty 
-in ‘August 1947 that Pakistan would su-vive, that she has survived, and 


has done great things. She has doubled Dr even trebled her port capacity. . 


She has made herself self-sufficient in textiles. All these things she has 
done. And those things leave me witk the confidence that she will in 
due course apply herself to the things that she has not done. 
that goes for both countries and I myself look forvard to the future with 
great long-term confidence. — 


The Discussion 


I believe. . 


Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS, CIE, read 
his paper, “India and ‘Pakistan— 
The First Decade," to a joint meet- 
ing of-the East India Association, 
the Pakistan Society, and the Over- 
Seas League at Over-Seas House, 
Park Place, St. 
Tuesday, 14th January, 1958. 
CYRIL'JONES, KCIE, CSI, presided. 

In introducing the speaker Sir 
CYRIL Jones said: I regard these 
joint: meetings.as happy as they are 
natural, because the fundamental 
objects of the two sister societies 
within their respective spheres is 
almost identical: the promotion of 
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Sir 
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James's, S.W.1, on 


ween the peoples of. this country 
and India and. Pakistan respectively. 


And it seems to me that these Joint. 
meetings do ia some small measure 


assist in completing the third lég of 
that triangle, by bringing together 
in friendly contact and friendly 
di:cussion nationals of India and 
Pekistan in thas country, and people 
of this country who are particularly 
inzerested in India or Pakistan, and 
so helping. towards that mutual 
frendship and understanding which 
is so desira»xle generally among 
members of our Commonwealth 


frendship and understanding bet- .. 


- 


- 


. of Nations, mi in srca A 
this country, India, and Pakistan Who: 
have such long, deep and intimate: 
historic relations with each other. 

For that reason, I deem it a great’ 
honour tó have been invited by the. 
. two Societies to preside at this 


meeting. My sense of honour is 
at least equalled by my sense of 


pleasure when, the speaker of the. 


evening is Sir Percival. Griffiths. 
There can be but few people i in this 
country who can speak on Indian 
and Pakistani affairs with the same 
authority as Sir Percival can and it 
is for that reason that among the 


~ few occasions when we have these. 


joint meetings—only two or three 
a year—Sir Percival's address is 
always a “must” and generally 


the first. Sir Percival, as you knoów,. 
has maintained a long and friendly: 


contact with both India and Pakistan 


for years past and by reason of the 
frequency of his visits and his 


known sympathy and understanding 
with the peoples; the hopes and the 
aspirations and difficulties of those 


two countries, his. wide circle of 
" friends there among all the people. 


that matter, his accessibility. to them 


give him an unrivalled position, - 
and that, combined with his under- 


standing of their troubles and the 


masterly way ‘in which he can 
observe, deduce, formulate his views - 


‘and present them, either in speech 


^ or in writing, results in what we see 


to-night—a record crowd whenever 
he is programmed to speak. ,His 
subject this evening is “India and 


Pakistan—The First Decade. " and 


, these .. ‘two 
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m shall all. 7 ‘most PeT to 


hear Sir Percival’s considered views 
on -the first ten years’ working as 
independent . sovereign ‘States of 
Sister Commonwealth 
countries, the implications for the 
future and so'ori. And for his part 


‘I can: assure Sir ‘Percival what, I 
'am sure he already knows, that he 


has an. appreciative and | attentive 


audierice. 


Mr. SHAHANI: | would like to 
ask Sir Percival Griffiths what effect 
the fiscal measures have upon the 
sterling balances? Secondly, I would 
like to: ask. Sir Percival what partici- 
pation thé United Kingdom educa- 


` tional. bodies have in Indian educa- 


tional organization ? Thirdly, would 


‘not Sir Percival suppose that a two- 


party system ` is a fundamental of 
men | | 


de DRONA: Guineas’ Mi 
Shahani put three different questions, 
the first. was. with regard. to fiscal 
measures and their effect on sterling 
companies. Broadly ‘speaking, I 
would begin by saying that in’ India 


as in Britain and in every other 


country those of us concerned. with 
business know that taxation is far 
too high, and the most “salutary 
fiscal measure which could be intro- 
duced into any of these :countries 
would be some reduction of taxation. 
That is not exactly what Mr. Shahani 
had in mind and. I do not expect 
anybody to ‘take. that particular 
plea very seriously. What ‘he really 
had ` in mind was the wealth tàx 
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“in -those very high. categories. of. 


TU ume Rh os 


end the: ie NE tax. Well I 


^ personally regard . those ‘taxes as. 
ao not altogether ‘sound | taxes, | 
iol *cfaxes which might have been Jess , 
T Z sud if- they had “beén applied i 


in ¿the way in "which: their author 


. Mr. Kaldor intended them to be. 

^ applied. ‘You. will remember: that ` 
"when: Mr. ‘Kaldor. put Zorward the. 
.Xheory.of the wealth tax. ànd the. 


expenditure tax—and of course he 
, Was thinking. in the “first place 


mainly of individuals—those ‘taxes: 


were to take the place of a consider- 


able element in the income: tax ‘and 


the surtax- They were not to be an 
additional taxation—they. were to 
-be a change in the form of taxation. 


: And. I think that my. “very good 


- friend Mr, T. T.- -Krishnamachari 


“made: a-very great. mistake, if ‘he’ 
had’ to introduce these taxes at all, 
“in not following strictly the Kaldor. 
‘He took a little bit of. 
_- the Kaldor philosophy, the bit which -- 
seemed useful from. the Exchequer . 
` point of/view, and rejected. ‘the 


_ philosophy. 


„really. more basic, element. in ..the 
- philosophy that wealth and expendi- 


ture taxes aré a better form of tax. 


< than income tax or surtax. As to 
the practical éffect of these taxes, 
. from the. British point*-of view 
‘there are very. few British individuals 


' who: will be affected either by the . 
` wealth tax. or the expenditure tax. 


„Not many ‘of us unfortunately come 


"wealth which qualify for .that kind 
of. taxation after the miany allow- | 


, ances and. concessions which : have. 


;béen. provided. have. E! given 


justification for, 


“effect to. on far i as coipaniés are ^ 
I. think that. every. . 


ccncerned, - 
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practical busiriess man’ regards the `. 


imposition 


C Mr. 


competent tc answer: - 


of a wealth .tax. on :. 
ccmpanies as thoroughly. ‘unsound ae 
bcth in theo-y. and in practice, and 
se-ving ‘no useful purpose - of any. - 
kind. at all, There. may be- some’ | 
i justification ‘for a wealth. tax on. 

"individuals if you. hold a particular : 
view of society and how it should. | 
be constructed, but I can.see néithet - 
nor value in; a, 
wealth: tax as applied. to companies. .- 
Shahiani’s second “question 

"wes. I am. afraid. one which I am not: 
It wasas to |. 
what was being done by various `` 


educational'and cultural organiza- . 


competent: tc answer that question 


and. I will not PEERS to- half 7 


krowledge o? it. ~ 


Beyond 


- ticns in this country: to help in that ` 
kind of sphere in India. 
‘re. erring the ` very, excellent, work `. 
which is being done by the- British. ^. 
-Ceuncil-and it is. good. work— 
arc on top o7 that the many training ` 
-.scaemes ; for Indian boys run by - 
. British industrial concerns in this | 
. country, I don't feel that I ain 


“The third question I wrote down. 


di my own crystal-clear: hand- 
wriing,.now I am. having Some 


trouble in .-eading. ‘what it^ was. 
Yes, 


Did I rot think that the two- - 
par ty system was an essential prop ~- 
of democracy? - Well I: think if you. 


had asked me that question ten . 


| years ago, I would have said “ yes." 
But I am nod so sure that I would 
i “yes.” -aow. 


— 


I-am not sure 


ae 


that India is not developing a new. 
. technique of democracy altogether. 


It seems to me sometimes that. 


Parliament in Delhi is beginning. to 
be, not the place in which govern: 
ments are made and unmade and 
in which an opposition is found, 
. but the place in which the govern- 
ment of the day has to defend its 
own policy. I would not myself 
say that the system as at present 
worked is undemocratic. 
the two-party system; I do not 
: think it ever will be a two-party 
system; but to my great surprise, 
many of the elements of democracy, 
such as giving the people the oppor- 
tunity to make their. views felt, 
does go on in the Indian Parliament 
to-day. And still more of it of 
course goes on inside the’ party 
gatherings of the Indian Congress 
party itself. I believe that the demo< 
cratic form which is going to survive 


in India is the one-party form, with ` 
Parliament as a forum, rather than 


a place where ‘governments ‘are 
created and turned out. I should not 
like. to answer that question with 
regard to Pakistan, because, .unless 


Pakistan can learn to create-stable’ 


governments, the democratic system 


may not survive there at all. But 


as far as India is concerned, I thirik 
it will survive in this form’ which 
to us in the West is quite new. 


. In reply i a further question, 
Sir PERCIVAL ; GRIFFITHS said:. “If 
you understood me to say. that I 
agreed with India’s foreign policy, 
I expressed myself in terms, that 


It is not. 


governments, 


veneno a É ' o_o 
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"s lücked. ducidfty, [ said that 
India was neutral. `I went c on: to say 
that India was:neutral, in the very 


proper .sense _ that - “she | was not 


: prepared. to allow: herself: to side - 


with. either of the two blocks into 


‘which - she-- sees the - world to be 


divided. The point that. I was 
making was that she is not pro- 
Russian, she is not prepared to 
link herself with the communist 
countries, nor is. she prepared to 
link herself with us. It'is in that 
sense that she is genuinely neutral. . 
But you must not-ask me to make a 

defence of the Indian foreign policy, 
or.for that matter of the foreign. 
policy of any country at all. . 


Sir CYRIL Jongs: I understand: 
that the Finance Minister in New 
Delhi, when he 'stepped: up his 
taxation, did so in.the belief that it 


"would. convince foreign' countries 


that India was determined to fight 
her internal battle of inflation, and so 
encourage an atmosphere, in the 
outside world favourable to foreign 


investment for India's Second Year 


Plan. But as it-works out in practice, 
in view of the fact that no one 


outside India is going to invest 


in India unless they can put in their 
own people, to: safeguard: their in- 
vestments -and look after their 


interests, this level of taxation, which 


was "intended. to interest foreign 
makes ‘it impossible 
for those watchdogs. who are put 
into the country to watch the invest- ` 
ment to live in any measure of 
self-respect, let alone to make any 
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provision foi the future. Has. 
. India to’ any extent- faced up .to 
" that dilemma ? | 


Sip PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS: You have 


. put:me in rather a difficult ‘position, 
not : 


for one reason or -another, 
< . . K Z 
because the question which you have 


raised. is one with which I am not 
; . familiar, but because one: has been 
having discussións about it with 


various people and some of those 


discussions are not really ripe for . 


talking about here. But I agree with 


the dilemma that you have posed, 


that the Finance Ministers object 
in steepening taxation in some fields 
was rather parallel to the British 


Government's object in, raising the 


. Bank Rate to 7 per cent. It was 


done perhaps in not quite 


India was determiried. to combat 


inflation and put her own financial 


house in-order. At the same time, the 


_ Finance Ministerdid realize that there 
"were certain classes, particularly the. 


salaried classes, who could not stand 


` the high rates of taxation then prevail- 


ing and whether those salaried classes 


were Indian or British 1t was essential. 
‘to give them some relief. So in his 


last’ budget, “in. spite of the general 
steepening up of taxation, in many 


© of its aspects, he did introduce very 


substantial reliefs in personal taxa- 
‘tion. The actual slabs were widened, 


the scales of . taxation. of many 


‘income - groups ' were reduced, and 
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. the last budget. - 
Finance Minister's attempt to resolve 
the dilemma of. how to increase 
taxation as: whole without killing: 


such - 
sensational circumstances, and it was 


- to convince the outside world that at the present moment. 


- without. becoming too technical, he 


gave also certain quite new fzcilities 


with regard to the taxation treatment 
-I wen't.go- . 
. Into those‘ in great detail, but you 


of .Provident: Fund. 


can say, roughly speaking, that salary- 
earning classes gained very: con- 
siderábly from the relief - given in 
And that was the: 


the. salary-ezrning classes. There: 
have also of course .been certain 
concessions given to short-contract 


foreign technicians by way of relief ` 
from income tax. Some of us think ` 


there is a case for extending that 
principle .to giving relief of that. 
kind to administrative pecple as 
well as technicians, but all those. 
matters are rather under. discussion 


^ 


In reply to a further question, 
Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS said: I have - 
far too great respect for India and 


fo: Mr. Neliru to think that he would 
embark on a policy of neutrality - 
. purely. in the hope of securing 


dividends. 1 imagine he embarked 
on that polizy of neutrality because 
he believes it to be the right policy, 
and because he is genuinely frighten- 


-ed of the results. of the common 


conflict between the two great blocks. 
So I do not think the question of 
paying dividends is really a very. 
relevant oné if I may so in this 
respect.- i ; ` i 
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The Commonwealth Parliamentary 


Conference at Delhi - EE bu | 

MONT 

By E. B.  WAKEFIELD, ou, MP. a E — 

> B ae n 

F I HAD been asked ten or Bele years ago to address the East India 

Association jointly with “the Pakistan: Society: and the Over-Seas 

League, I should not only have felt it a great honour but I should have 

devoted many hours to preparing and arranging my material so that . 

I could do justice to the invitation. But political life is corrupting in more 

than one sense and I have not now the opportunities to practise what I 

learnt when J was an Under-Secretary in the Punjab Government, to 

check my references and verify my facts. There is just not time to engage 

on the kind of research that one used to do when one still had academic 

standards of integrity. What one does 1 is this: one pushes. together a few 

notes and plunges inito the’ conflict and hopes for the best. But this 

afternoon I have the consolation that, as I am not speaking in my con- 

stituency, whatever I say I cannot lose a vote!,- I should add that any . 
views I express in this talk are entirely personal ones. 

] think perhaps I should. -begin by saying a word or two about the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary-Association. : ‘The c.P.A. is an association 
which can joined by members of legislatures throughout the Common- 
wealth. Each legislature has a branch of the C.P.A. Sir Patrick Spens and 
I, for instance, are both members. ofthe United Kingdom Branch of the 
c.p.A. And the Branches from time to time send small delegations to visit 
eachother. But.every two or three years a major conference; is held to 
which each branch sends a delegation. “Last year, in November-Decem- 
ber, one of these conferences was, for the first: ‘time, held in Asia, and the 
Branches of the c.P.A. in India, Pakistan, and Ceylon acted as Joint Hosts. 
There were 110 delegates from 50 Parliaments. in the Commonwealth. I 
did not know before that there were as many as 50 Parliaments in the 
_ Commonwealth. But the figure is arrived at in this way. Canada, for 
instance, has quite a number of Parliaments—not only the Federal or 
Central Parliament, but also the Provincial or State Parliaments. The. 
same is true of India and Australia and, to a smaller extent, of Pakistan. 
So each of these legislatures, whether it is a Central or a Provincial 
Assembly, has a Branch. of the Association and sent delegates to this 
Conference. 110 delegates really make rather too large a party.to travel 
together and be entertained and so they were split into two groups. Each 
group of from oo to 55 did, at different times, the . same tour. . The party 
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: to which. 1 bélonged speiit initially ien days i in Pakistan, then a, Wek i in 
^ Ceylon, then.a week in. Madras and Mysore. Then we joined the other... 
-group ‘for' à ‘fortnight’ inm Delhi, during which : period. We'had-our Con“ 
` ferences; and then we ended up with a final week in Calcutta, and Bonibay. 
- So you will agree that it was a fairly ccmprehensive tour. 


We spent our first ten days in Pakistan. „When we, arrived i in Karachi l l 


“~. the President, General Iskander Mirza, was away on a State visit to Portu- - 
gal, and the Foreign: Minister, Malik Firsz Khan Noon, was away present- . 
“-ing Pakistan's case at the United Natons. But apart-from those two 
, Absentees, everybody else ‘of. importance’ in the -Government: “Was in 
: Karachi and-all of us; particularly the 3ritish Delegation receivéd a most, 
-warm-hearted welcome there. The Comservative members of the. British 
*' delegatioit felt particularly at home.ir Pakistan. . Perhaps: we felt an 
: affinity with the essentially conservative outlook of political and admini- 
- strative leaders there. “In West Pakistan there is undoubtedly avery long . 
~ tradition of aristocratic rüle.. I myself admire that tradition so I call it - 
“ aristocratic.” . If you don't like it, .ycu call it “ oligarchic.” But let's - 
"call it “ aristocratic ” this afternoon. It started before'the Mo dee 
The British carried it on, and now we Fave transmitted it to our Muslim . 


: süccessors.^ And that tradition has not yet wholly yielded to the ‘kind. of . 


a - parliamentary. democracy that we possess in this country. - . I wás yery., 
-- interested just a few days. ago to read an obituary notice in The Times ofa 
` friend of so many of us, Sir Lancelot Graham.: "This is what the. notice | 
vin The Times said: “ The. India Act of. 1935 provided for.the.creation of — 


“two new Provinces, Sind and Orissa. Greham was selected to be Governor - (p 


of Sind and took charge in Karachi in April, 19367 ‘Sind was probably _ 
. the most difficult of the eleveri Governor's Provinces under thè- Act. 
. With his usual candour, Graham described Sind as ‘profoundly undemo- | 
„cratic? Politics were largely am affair ‘of personalitiés. Individuals‘ and.’ 
"groups crossed the floor of the Legislature as their taste and. fancy dictated. 
. Graham was, called. mom to make fou: changes zn the Prener in 
five years." 

Well, Conditions have iot dianed vastly i in the last twenty years, arde 


| '. during the period of six weeks or so- that-we weré in the Indian sub- | 


„continent there was a ‘Change of Prime 'Minister and Mr. Chundrigat: 
“yielded. to. Malik Firoz- Khan Noon. l'would say—I.do not say it- 
",critically in any sense—that in Pakistan parliamentary democracy i js not 

- yet full understood or practised. ; Indeed, if oné looks round the-world, 
one does see how difficult it is to get parliamentary democtacy established 
‘in Islamic countries. ] 

i Certainly, in Pakistan, one iai general dissatisfaction with politicians. 
And that feeling does. not « come irom Europeans. in. -Karachi—it comes. 
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from DNE Palisteni subjects who think that their/ politicians are for 
the most part selfishly interested in power for themselves. One of the 
Pakistani politicians said to me “Mr. Wakefield, why: did you, léave the 
LC.s. and join politics?” I said, “I got tired of being incorruptible! á 
He did not at all resent that answer: | i | 

I had never suspected before that I was a member of. a Trade Union. 
But, going back to Pakistan and India, I did find that. the rcis. were a 
very strong Trade Union. Wherever I. went, when it’ was léarnt that I 
‘had been in the 1.C.s., former members of the I.c.s. came up and spoke 
to me with complete candour about what was going on. Some of them 
thought there had been a decline: in administrative standards, and. of 
course, blamed the politicians for it. | 

It really was most remarkable to find both in India and in “pakistan | 
that the LC.s. was not regarded as a British, export.. It-was. regarded as a 
service, if you were in Pakistan, of Pakistan or, if you were in India; of 
India." And again and again, to my great Surprise, when we: Were going: 
round i in buses with Information Officers or guides to tell us aboüt what 
we were seeing, an Australian perhaps, or. someone from Sierra: Leone, 
"would ask some question about a bird, or trees,-or crops, and the guide 
would say “ E don't know, ‘ask Mr: Wakefield. | He will know, he was 
in the 1.c.s.’ 

I was interested that I met no one Ga I met many ‘old friends) either 
in India or Pakistan who wanted the British back; not. one person. On- 
` the other hand, I found” many who wanted British: Standards 'back— 
British standards of administrative efficiency. But no- one wanted the 
physical return of the British. On the surfacé there was very little change. | 
At Lahore, for example,'the Mall was the same; the Punjab Club was the 
same, Government House ‘was the same, the: Lawrence Gardens, except 
that they are now called Jinnah. Ka Bagh, Montgomery Hall with: the? 


pictures of all the Governors, everything seemed the saine. We hada . 


splendid reception under a shamianah on the lawns of what had been 
Government House and, as we left, the Police Band. played the “ Eton 
Boating Song ”! I said to á European living i in Lahore “ Is this not rather 
remarkable?” he said “No, it certainly is. not’ remarkable compared with 
- what happened earlier this year.” .I said,:““ What was that ?" He replied 
" On August 15th they were celebrating - the tenth Anniversary of 
Pakistan Independence Day. They had a tremendous military parade, 
‘the Pakistan flag was hoisted in deep silence and then the band BrORE out 
with “ The British Grenadiers " ! 

. While on the surface there is so little change, . in other Recte ee is 
immense change. And. i in Pakistan the thing that impressed me most ‘was 
the astonishing Thanga in the status of. women. I began’ to be prepared 
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"tor the change on the: journey ‘out. We: travelled. by. pud. i Andi z 


e.t’ 


“and! there’ Were two: most charming | hostesses; ‘cultured, with beautiful wd 


. manners, obviously of highly respectadle. families. of a kind that ten or. >` 


"fifteen years ago it would: haye been impossible ta. find j in the length and `- 


_ breadth of Pakistan. When we got. to Karachi, the Frithe Minister gave . 


a reception and there, at the reception : there were almost as: many ladies .- 


„as there were mer; I-saw.a number of them bunched together and. I. -> 
` thought ‘that ‘perhaps they had“ only recently. come out-of Purdah; and .. 


~ them; I, óf.course;, expected ther to turn. their faces. away. .But not a bit... 
of it; they jostled.to the front to get intc the: eye, of the camera.’ “To people `’ 
- like. myself, -used.to "Muslim women DPI in Purdah, to: see this “kind of | 
E was: ‘quite shocking. . ce NM 

. Another change, and a ad one, in: Ed is that ied ate Tio. boue. 
any Sikhs:there. -E felt; going down: -he Anarkali, that thëre was some- 
ing different; and [had to search m; ly 1r ind to find what it was, : “Not a Sikh ~ 
.to. be. seen in-the whole of Lahore!, And in Lahore I came across ‘something: - 


* Which i is. also very: sad—the Iron Curin. between India and Pakistan; 


- E talked, again and‘again to friends. :n^.àhore about relatives of theirs; or ` 
manta friends, , who lived- in Delhi, pe-haps, or. ir. one of the Sikh States, | 
^ Patiala“ or Nabha. . They. knew nothinz about them.’ They did ‘tiot deem’. 
^it politic 1 to. write to them.and could’ fet go and. see them: And. I carried 


M messages. ACTOSS the border from one family: to another, That really was: 


: when I saw a Press photographer | coming up and: pointing the camerå at^ 11 


SAU 


. very, very: şad, And it is particularly sad because. the: ‘people in Lahore. . SN 


^ wanted to: see their friends in Delhi. They were not upset by political. : 
' differences between the’ ‘two States. SAU a Personal level, the bonds of. 
friendship remain: intact. 7 DEC TUN. SR SUP v 
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"And here: I. come to ‘something: ‘that sock me as fae most. Spica E. 


n ‘ the way jn: which the lron Curtain was penétrated | by: our. Comimon- | 


wealth” Parliamentary. : «Association.  Delegations.-- ‘Delegates - -from.- 
India accompanied us on‘our tour of Pakistan, -and were shown: Pakistatt’ S. 
“defences on.the ‘North. West frontier. They accompanied the. rest of us ` 


2S ‘from Péshawat: to ‘Landikotal: and ‘were ‘shown: everything. - pala. = 


"Pakistani ‘delegates’ to: the Conference accompanied us on our tour of 
‘India and were shown, the’ Bhakra Darr, that vastnew project which blocks : 


DD , the: Sutlej and diverts into. India water which at present Crosses, thé border . ^ 


^ .into Pakistan. They were. allowed, also, . to visit the. Indian- Military č 


i "Academy: at Poona: ` So the Commenvealth: connexion really can achieve - 
Something: when it brings Pakistani celegatés to see India's. secrets and.‘ FE 
d ' Indian: ‘delegates: to. see ‘Pakistan’s' secrets. "In fact, it does. what the. A 


Imperial: Defence ee does in n Lhsdon- bring ccc people: ‘Who ` 
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There is not time to tell you about our journey. oe , Peshawdr up the 
Khyber Pass, though it was full of interest. At Jamrud there was a. great. 
crowd of Afridis blocking our way.. They had come to tell us that. the 
United Nations was doing nothing-about the Kashmir: problem, and that 
if we did not ensure that justice was done they, the Afridis; woulc take the 
law into their own hands. I was given the task of replying to their repre- 
 Sentations. I soothed them a little by telling them that I brought them 
- "personal greetings from Sir George Cunningham: ' This brought a hum 
of approval. And then I told them that.we had listened very Patiently to. 
their. story but that Allah had given us two ears and when we went to 
India we would use the other ear to hear the other. side of the story, and . 
then we would come to a suitable conclusion. . 

About Kashmir, both in Pakistan and India the British delegates were 
assailed with: complaints. In Pakistan, we were told that it was disgraceful 
that, when Pakistan was so clearly Britain's ally and friend (membership - 
of the Baghdad Pact, membership. of SEATO and SO on)—it really was dis- 
graceful that Britain did notsupport Pakistan but wentover quite openly on ` 
‘to the Indian side. After all, Russia was prepared-to help India, why were 
we not equally prepared to help Pakistan? ? We heard that again and again 
in Pakistan. When we went on to India we ‘heard, of course, another 
story. Why was Britain always backing Pakistan? Why did we, want to 
-perpetuate the quarrel between India and Pakistán? What was Britain's 
interest in keeping this sore alive and painful? Why had we taken up the - 
matter with the United Nations?” Why could we not leave it. alone? 
Well, of course, it was not for us to reply to any:of those representations. 
But it did leave me at least with the feeling that perhaps we had been 
reasonably neutral if we could be attacked 1 in: such violent tetms from 
both sides. VIE EA li 


I will not speak about Ceylon. We were there for a week. : doy day 0 


` there was some- kind of strike going on. Sometimes.it. was electricians, 
sometimes it was postal workers, sometimes it. was dockers, sometimes. 
engineers. Mr. Bandaranaike’ did. not seem to be grèatly disturbed. He 
puffed away at his pipe, just as he had..done when :he was any under- 
graduate at Oxford, and prophesied that these troubles would soon work 
themselves out.. 

From Ceylon. we went to Madras: and fom ML to Mysore. We 
had a most interesting few days i in ‘Bangalore. In Mysore the administra- 


tion was always good, and it is still. good, the main difference being that... 


taxation is now very much heavier than it was a few years ago. Then, 
eventually, we came to Delhi; Here it was the Socialist. members of our 
delegation who felt particularly at home: The reason ?- India i is à socialist 
"republic, and therefore has much closer‘ affinities with the Labour Party - 
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7r 
uc iere than dt lus Sh ihe Go Gone, : Moreover; India’ s 


d e SM :view on the Suez. episode coincided: ‘vary, closely : with: that. of Mi Gaiti: E: 
mou a s But i do not imply for. one: moment. that the, Indian, welcome to 


iv | y: ’. Conservative 3nembérs. of the: Delegat- on'was:not very friendly... It was. = 

EM e „In India, no Jess than j in: Pakistan, the. whole of: they. K. Delegation, gota an. us 
p u^ | Seemed. cordial’ reception... udo ze : zu 
HN At. the: Coniferencé: itself: we Had" a: “number of interesting, discussions. E 
TY “The first. subject ` was’ ‘Economic Relations in the’ Commonwealth. : T hé A 
pU ‘second: Subject: was. the: ‘Problem’: OF. “the, , Underdeveloped- Tertitories . of. 

M uel < the Commonw ealth.: . Here. “it. was: very: clear that the: countriés, of the- 


OE . Commonwealth : divided: themselves: naturally, into: ther‘ haves ° ‘and -the ~ 
T Tar ae “have-nots; ‘into those: countries. which have a ‘dynamic. economy, "where ^ 


d m ds the wealth. year by:year increases, and those’ countries which have a‘static :. » 
"SD? OY economy, where wealth. does: not'increase and Sometimes evett: grows 


; 2 w vx ‘less, And: of. course there’ is a trémericous; demand from: the: have-nots? 


SERO "for material help from the’! ‘Haves.’ pou ae | endure uy mod ? 5 
d D Thé British attitude was; ‘that: we. would like: to. help; bat that À We e cannot ia 
MO Eu a more. without capital, without: capilal $ Savings: There i is a shortage. of ae 
eats epa all: ‘through ‘thé ‘world and ;Britain: is just as short: of' capital as, E 
zou. V wothèr countries. : So. everybody - then turned: hopefully: to: the ` United.” 

3 Bu ' „Nations. At that time there was.befóre:the U.N. a project-calléd * SONSEED,": : 

EA Ee E ' Special ‘United: Naticns. Fund: for. Economic Deéyelopmént. “The: idea. ia os 


Ves od, “was that every "member of the Unitéd: Nations: sheuld contiibute.à: Sertain.^ 
oe. z 7 "percentage: of its national révenües: and that the accumulated. funds: should : + 
B ~. them be: used . to:-the best advantage . of the Jess- developed ‘countries: So,’ "ul 


Ded E n « of Course; cértain countries of the Commonwealth, particularly the’ Africaii.^ » 
es ee : ones, ‘thought that this: Was Very nice for;themi. But. F understand that. 
a o the project. has not made, much: progress : "vus 

AM EN "Other? ‘questions: discussed: were Social. Series in iiie. Cothmonweéalth, 

me S ths Position--of the Smaller States inche Commóriwealth and the: Role. 
at * of the English: Language in. the Commonwealth: This last: subject led:to - 

"EA, 23 » E. . 78. particularly: dntéresting: discussion ^»écause India was: considering - at^ 
xar te the, time the -future fóle.of English, and. Páridit^Nehru and. thë Indian. ; 
Sd A Delegation’ were undoubtedly impress2d when: representatives, from ‘fifty 
ee i ‘parliaments in the; Commonvealth, people. of all.races, creeds, - ae 
ue ore ^ colours, standards oñ.. ‘education; and. ‘so on, united, in: testifying. that ^ 
ie d -English ‘was. an invaluable: international’ bond. “And I:thihk that pethaps .^-; 
oe Indian policy’ may be. influeticed by ths. discussion’ ‘that ther. took place.: ^ * 
Ws -:Firially,. International: Affairs. and Defence. weré discussed. “Here, tlie -5 
a WS ^ ist Speech: "Was made by. Mr. Gaitsk2ll and it was:a brilliant and: m. 5 
= Er : gu w e vincing. defence of British.F oreign. Policy. since the War.. Jt was Sone x 
o : < because 1 it E Accepted. completely 1 Indian standards’ and. criteria and Jets 
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"owe | T 
misine British “policy by RS Same: ;stàándards aud ‘criteria " When 
Pandit Nehru spoke the next day he may: have been: puzzled how to 
reply to this. However, he also gave:a very interesting speech, : refacing 
.his remarks by something I.have heard, him say "béfore, that countries | 
in their foreign policies are necessarily influenced by. two things, their own 
physical position and their own mental” position.:.,:-By' their physical | 
position he meant.their geography, by their mental. position he: meant’ 
their history., Just as Britain for more than a century. has been interested 
in the balance of power in Europe, India, necessarily has totally other 
intérests in the field of foreign affairs. ‘British policy and Indian policy 
‘cannot be expected to coincide when. they have different objectives. 
Similarly, history makes different countries adopt different attitudes. 
Britain for long has beén. concerned with. maintaining her; independence. | 
.India has been concerned with. fighting imperialism or colonialism, | 

getting rid of foreign rule. India has not been concerned with communism, . 
So, necessarily, foreign policies are different. Incidentally, there: was a 
remarkable confirmation of what Pandit: Nehru. said later on in:our tour.. 
when we were in Calcutta. The Spéaker. of the Bengal Legislative Assem- 





bly was giving us an address of welcome, and:he remarked how very close ~ 


the relationship between the British, and Indians hac been “ ever since the 
loss of the Battle of Plassey.” ”, | 
,, There were two subjects which we en not dare to doe at the Con- 
‘ference; Kashmir and Apartheid. I do not know whether we were right 
or wrong to avoid discussing them. The trouble is that both those subjects ` 
arouse the most bitter feelings and, strong as the ‘Commonwealth bond 
- is, | doubt if it is strong enough to survive. the antagonism which might : 
arise if you had South Africans discussing thecolour-bar. with ‘people | 
from ‘Ghana, .or if you had ‘representatives of India and. Pakistàn dis- 
cussing the Kashmir ipd iL M rightly OF "wrongly, those two 
issues were avoided. ^ 3 

It really was most’ impressive to' see so ihany nee of: so many 
different. territories from “áll over the- world meeting together. | And, ` 
Jooking at them all, I tried to formulate to myself: some idea as: to what 
it was that constituted the’ strength, of the: Commonwealth. I think that, - 
among the newer members of the Commonwealth; what they. value most 
is their independence, the fact that they have achieved: emancipation from 


colonial status; That is what they value most, that is‘what they are most. e - 


concerned, [ think, to. display. Certainly, there were some rather’ intem- 
perate attacks on Britain, but it. was all ‘to, show that, they wete free and - 
. at. liberty to say what they pleased,- But; ‘almost invariably, the'attacker 
would come up afterwards; perhaps. at: lunch: or sover à: cup of: coffee, : 
and mee that they only felt they sould attack: Britain: ike this ‘because. 
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Britain was their Mother. I think I can understand that attitude. T hen 
another thing that appeared was.that though it is not true to say that there 
is an absence of racialism, in the Ccmmonwealth there is certainly an 
attempt to eliminate racialism. In that respect, the position of the South 
African delegates was somewhat embarrassing to them. The South 
African delegates themselves were quize unexceptionable in their conduct 
and in their behaviour in every kind of way. But they must have felt the 

- whole time that the attitude of their cwn government was regarded with 
^ "hostility by representatives from Afr:ca, India, and. Pakistan. Thirdly, 
what was very clear at the Conference was the common belief of all 
delegates in parliamentary government, in discussion, in the value of 
argument. Though we might approach problems: from different angles 
'we all made the same kind of approach, i.e., a reasoning approach rather 
than the propagandist approach that you get from Russia, or a totali- 
tarian or dictatorial approach. 

We heard about India’s plans for industrial development, and we heard 

about her plans for agricultural de velopment. Indeed, there is gcing on 
throughout India a kind of universal Village Uplift. What Sir Frederick 
Brayne started in Gurgaon is now go-ng on over the whole of India, on 
' a tremendous scale. During.the period of the Second Five Year Plan, 
India expects to spend two thousanc million rupees on what is called 
the “ National Extension Service." The idea is to galvanize villages into 
life, to get rid of the apathy of centuries and to help villagers ‘to help 
themselves, For this purpose an enormous administrative service has 
been built up. It is much too soon to say whether the plan will succeed 
or not. I myself am not prepared to be cynical about the efforts that are 
being made to wake up the villagers. I can, of course, see the position from 
the villager's point of view—having had just one official over his head, he 
has now got half a dozen. And he may feel rather riled that he has got - 
to entertain so many more people in crder to keep himself and. his family 


. - on good terms with the administration. But there is much niore to it - 


than that. These experts in agriculture, irrigation, social hygiene and so 


on, really are applying themselves devotedly to the task of improving . | 


amenities and the general standard of living in villages and I think it 
. probable that they will succeed. We heard stories of corruption in the 
Courts, we heard of inefficiency i in administration. There will always be, - 
© there have always been, such stories. But there is, in spite of all that, a 
tremeridous surge forward in the body of India and in the villages. I 
think that England im the eighteenth century may have been like that, 
. when many politicians were said to be corrupt, waen much of the admin- 

= istration was inefficient. In spite of thai, there was in this country during ` 
_. - that period, tremendous social and‘ economic progress. I think that India 
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is on the verge of such a tremendous surge forward. But of course there 
are the same old economic problems; take the problem of cattle, for 
instance. In Bihar and Orissa it needs three or four pairs of cattle to draw | 
a single plough. A dozen or more cows are needed to keep a single 
household in milk. And even if you improve the quality of cattle and so 
reduce the numbers, you still have the problem of the old animals. That . 
is the problem that we used to have to deal with, and it 1s still there. 
Again, there 1s the problem of population, a rapidly growing population, 
a five million increase every year, which more than absorbs any increase 
that can be achieved in the standards of living. Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur has suggested that every child after the second should render the 
parent subject to a tax. This is an ingenious idea, but public opinion 
would never tolerate it. Mr. Gopalaswami, who was a colleague of mine 
in the 1.C.s., is now directing a tremendous family planning campaign, 
what we know 1n this country as birth control. What is so astonishing in 
modern India and Pakistan is that one can discuss this subject with 
complete frankness with ladies there without any shyness orembarrasment 
on their part. Indeed, I was the one to be shocked in these discussions! 
Mr. Gopalaswami told me that they are making quite a lot of progress, 
mainly with the upper middle class. But if the practice of family-planning 
becomes established in the middle-class, it is quite possible that it will be 
followed by lower strata of society. Anyhow, he is very hopeful; and 
certainly something has got to be done before it 1s too late. 

I am very near the end of my time, so. I shall have to omit many details 
of our tour. In Calcutta there are now six million people. It is a lovely 
city, Calcutta, but six million people is. far too many for it. There is still 
a dribble of emigration from East Pakistan. At night you can hardly 
move along the streets because of the people sleeping on them. I should 
think twenty per cent of those six million are very near to starving, a 
problem which has not yet been solved. It was a wonderful contrast to 
come to Bombay where the streets are clean, the people look healthy, 
the houses are well-kept. All buffaloes and cows have been removed out 
of the bazaars and it really is a model city. 

In the countryside there is much that has not changed. Bullock carts 
are still always on the wrong side of the road! Village ‘‘ melas” go on 
in the same way. But in the towns there is a lot of new building, and well- 
planned new building too. In the political field of course, there is an 
astonishing difference between now and twelve years.ago. For example, 
The Raja of Mandi is no longer the ruler of a princely state, but dresses 
in khaddar with a Gandhi cap, a member of the Lok Sabha, the Indian 
House of Commons. We reminded each other of the last time that we 
met at a banquet at the Rajah’s capital. Those tremendous differences 


i lll 


a NE were. a T thóught, in m ` When mU in Bombay i in 4946, 
z every poster, every hoarding, every blank space on every wall: was filled - 
i8 - 0777 with the words “ Quit India.” Now, every blank. ‘Space, every hoarding’ ' 
- l2 .. has.the words ** Vote for. Patel " or ‘Vote . ior: Somebody. si And that 
; n dag ieally the- difference: between. now-ànd then. * in 
2005 ta SÁtithe end of that tremendous tour of India . and  Pakisían,. iom: Td E 
"s +" Comorin to. the Khyber, from the Eimálayas to the: Indian | Ocean, I- ^ 
P arce de began to wonder how the British had ever managed to control and govern n 
st” 7s “stich .a-vast area, at a time, tóo, when there wére no railwàys or roads . . 
PE | such as exist now, when centralized control was impossible.’ Thé explana- : 
(wes cx tion is, of course, ‘that, though our:rule was imposed from above, it-was 
EE To accepted. from below.. We were able tc rule. successfully. because we had. 
AW oos co-operation from the people of India: ‘Having come to that conclusion, ^ 
"i . Which isa‘ very elementary one, I know, I was then.able to explain to. 
pi rad :; myself something else thàt had: puzzled me: ‘How could it be that. I ` 
2 Ur S -coming as a; delegate from a country wh:ch had been the target of a : 
^15. sist abuse for, decadés—how’ was it that.I, coming from a country identified. 
‘- ^with-the hated imperiálism aiid. colonizlism—how could I and’ ray col-. : 
lana possibly get the woriderfully cordial and- friendly. greeting and . 
TER -- welcome: that we did in fact receive in India and Pakistan‘ ?- Well,of course,.- ~. 
ee tT the answer is the same. Just as we ‘had. Indian ard Pakistani Co-ópera- | 
' a ipeo tion in administration, so in the political field’ we had" partnership and.. 
e MEE co-operation ás well. as “Opposition: in travelling the long road to: independ- ` 
supo 2 énce. ^ Co-operation or partnership—call- it what. : you will—over - two ^ 
de “a i 3  Cehturies, ` growing’ more and more intmatė as: the journey continued. 





2M ^ That bond; a very close bond, is felt by, Pakistani and Indian as it. was 

E T by myself and my colleagues. 1 hope. that it. will I always remain. T 
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most of you here, probably knew.’ 


Mr. Wakefield during his activities 


in the Lc.s. in India or Pakistan, or 
during his political service on the 


} - 


r 
+ 
~ 
t 
| | 
» 


Was interviewing be Lhas i Minister 


-of Ceylon, said, “ And has the feeling 


Persian Gulf. I did not know him > ‘ 


. then. I have got to know him since. 


and I have got to know him as a 
' stern Government Whip. 


duction. We sént as usual a strong 


parliamentary delegation to the 


Commonwealth Parliamentary Con- 
ference that took place in. Delhi in’ 
Our Delegation was 
led by Mr. Heathcoat-Amory, the. 


December last. 


. present Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It .was his first visit to. India and 
. Pakistan and an extremely valuable 


one, just before he assumed the post: 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer over. 
The delegation had an oppor- - 


here. 
tunity of doing quite substantial 
tours in both countries and we 
thought it would be of interest if we 
could get 


he found and what he thought and 
something about what transpired 
in Delhi in December. | 


At the conclusion of the address, ' 
Sir PATRICK SPENS invited questions” 
and said: I think it is true to say that, 


.if Mr. Wakefield has told us little 


we did, not know, he has given us. 


that enlightenment, that delightful 


touch, which we would all like to. 


have. I would like to quote a report 
from Ceylon in this 
Daily Telegraph. 


Mr. Wakefield, who 
probably knew those countries better . 
than anybody else on the- British. 
Delegation, to come and tell us what 


morning's: 
The reporter, who — 


But he - 
really does not require any intro- 


of hatred for the British died down?” 


And the Prime. Minister ‘said, 
‘ There never'was a-hatred for the 
British. We have always liked them, 
but as we had to get rid of them we 
could not go round saying: ‘ These 


‘are good. people, therefore we have 


got to get rid of them,’ so We ‘were 


forced to say 
people." - . 
Will Mr. Wakefield, às à Parlia- 


° these are bad 


.mentarian, tell us what would be 


r 


his recipe for maintaining a stable . 
parliamentary’ government in Paki- 
stan? As an 1.C.s. officer, could he 
tell me what would be the.method 
for maintaining the British standards 
of adininistration? 

MR. Wace The first step 
towards stable parliamntary govern- 
ment, or indeed to truly representa- 
tive parliamentary government, is to . 


‘hold elections, and those I think will 
.take place later this year. 


. Pakistan 
is suffering from the fact that there 
have not been: elections under the 
néw Constitution and the politicians 


. theré "are not in-any real sense 


representative. _. As regards the 


second point, about administration, 


the trouble in -Pakistan is Slightly 
different from: that in India, but in 
both cases the truth is that, the stand- 
ard. of administration had already 


"declined between 1939 and 1947. 


blood’ brought in. 


It declined because the machinery 
of administration was overburdened : 
and there was far too little fresh 
.In 1947, such. 
a 113. 
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a 
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^ inherited: by: India’, ‘Standards - - 
 'adinihistratión - have - declined ` 
India’ ;becaüse- ‘the os is: 


“trying to:do.so-much: Thè burden. | 
"placed on the administrative machin: ` 


.ery is now enormous, beyond the 
, capacity of the engine.to carry. In 


, Pakistàn im 1947, they inherited - 


‘much’ ‘less of the. “administrative 


:: machiniery than India had . done; 


" that ‘the - influence of the. aristoc- | 7 


mchineiy. ag. existed: "was. mostly" ` But the’ ade gments ‘that were. :made - 


‘end thé statements that were made -. 
> with regard to’ West Pakistan.. 
- When; . for example, : it.: is stated .' 


racy, the landowners, is still- great, 


that is entirely untrue of East Paki- - . 


stan: The influence of the: aristocracy ^ 


et the-time I was there was nil. . With- 


regard to ‘the. statement: about’ the : 


There are too few good: people at 
` the top. Pakistan’ is.now training. 


“new adininistrators, is getting people 
tof really: first: class quality and calibre 


time I- think ` you will. find that Paki- 


. stan will have an. administration às 


^ good as, if: not better than, anything 
that ‘has’ been, seen in the past.: 1 


-the two training-colleges. in Lahore. 


“One i is being run by. Mr. Burgess for - 
: the Civil Service in Pakistan... The ^ 
other :one-is to deal, with Finance, 
"Audit and Accourits.,'. I was im- 
E. rures impressed- by, the: quality of .- 

“the trainees they. had got. there. AT 

| > 2" venturing’ upon any. long speech, . 


=- 


~ and training them.: -Ina few years : 


"impenetrable Tron Curtain | between . 


‘India and. Pakistan, while at Govern- * r 
ment levels there: ls still- that éntire. - 
« non-co-operation, there - is among - 


ordinary people a considerable traffic”: 


engal, between Calcutta and Dacca. 


Now I.would. not ‘have ventured to: 


'have- made this statement, Sir, but-'", 


~ Jor the fact that all Delegations that... 


-amet some of those’ young “men. from `“ 


^20 to West Pakistan come back and . 


speak: of what they have seen in 


Lahore, “Peshawar. and” Karachi. 
And Fast’ ‘Pakistan. remains. .almost 


forgotten, though . theré are more . 
„people in: ‘East Pakistan than there - 


are in West. Pakistan. Tt is a: bigger ^ 


- section of the. country and, without 


DE JENKINS; late Bidücatiom Sex. 


, vice, Bengal, afid former Vicé-Chàn: - 


‘cellor, Dacca University; *' “I should - 
- like to ask the spéaker whether. the‘: 


sand went to East Pakistan? 


“Mr. WAKEFIELD: Alas no, na or 


Qo. members went to Dacca but E 


did not: ‘eet there: 
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conditions there among. the people. 


-ATÈ entirely. different from what they ~ 


are In. West Pakistan. 


AS v 


"Mr. WAKEFIELD: May. I hank Di: 


~ Jenkins: ‘very much for Correcting any . 
^ misapprehension that. I may shave 


zaused. I did preface my remarks by“, < 
saying that what I had to.sa; y related | 


E. San 4, ze s .to- West Pakistan, but I did go on by ^ 
“Di eese I presumed that that ' 
was so. from’ certain remarks which ©.’ 
ra appreciated and with Min I a gree. 


referring tc’ Pakistan; when I should - 


between Easterh Bengal and Western |’ 


have referred, I admit,, to . West: 
‘Pakistan. We did ask to go to East >. 
1 E r. " E : Sn RE v z | oa : 


Pakistan, but we were informed that 
the conditions there were not such 
that they could entertain and look 
after so large a party. That is why 


only two or three of our delegates 


flew over, individually, to Dacca. I 
was not one of the fortunate few. 


Field Marshal Sir CLAUDE 
AUCHINLECK: The Iron Curtain is 
not quite so bad. There are chinks in 
it even in West Pakistan. The Indian 
Army sent a team of polo players, 
and on one occasion quite a large 
number of Sikhs came to Lahore and 
were warmly welcomed by their old 
friends whom they knew before 
partition. They moved in their 
houses and it was certainly an extra- 
ordinary occasion. 


A MEMBER: The same thing occurs 
in Calcutta. A visiting polo team 
comes to Calcutta at Christmas. 


A MEMBER: As no one else has 
risen to contradict the speaker who 
spoke about Eastern Pakistan, I 
think I had better do so. Although 
my experiences there are of long ago, 
I am still alive, so to that extent they 
are contemporary. I found in Eastern 
Pakistan that the influence of people 
like the Nawab of Dacca and various 
other leading people was valuable 
in running the administration. My 
experience was directly contrary to 
that of the speaker who said that 


‘the British in general. 


j 


Eastern Pakistan was a, complete 
democracy. * Er 


Dr. JENKINS: May I just explain 
that it was so, fifteen years ago, but 
I think it is perfectly true to say that 
the aristocracy have no influence 
whatever on the situation to-day, 
either political or economic. 


Sir ARTHUR LOTHIAN: May I 
propose a most warm vote of thanks 
to Mr. E. B. Wakefield. It is extra- 
ordinarily interesting to us to hear 
from him as a former member of the 
LC.s. and the Political Service the 
generous feelings that exist towards 
| It is also 
extremely interesting to hear of this 
sort of upward surge in the life of 
India. The friendly co-operation 
with the British began to be withheld 
from us during the Gandhi agitation 
and later it became apparent to all 
thinking people that the time. was 
coming to get out, for one cannot 
govern a great country like India 
without that co-operation. Since 
then the country has been free to 
make its own advances, its own mis- 
takes, and I think it is extraordinarily 
interesting to watch its progress. 
Both India and Pakistan are most 
encouraging. Ceylon has shown 
itself a more doubtful quantity, and 
I do wish Mr. Wakefield had had 
time to tell us a little more about 
the situation there. 
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By the Hon. PATRICK MAITLAND, MP: we 
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 rummaging through: some letters and found one from the great Leo 


NLY a few days: ago I received, inscribed with her own Tandy a 
pamphlet from. Lady Milner: published’ in 1918° by her late `- 

‘husband, ‘the great. Lord. ‘Milner, whom. we venerate so. widely. . - 

Throughout that pamphlet one Ainds the idea of the Commonwealth. 

` being expanded—not- as something exclusive to those, races: ‘and states - 

^ which have their recent history within our circle. but: as à concept of, 

. value to a much wider. world. And again, only: the :other day, I. was 


' Master of: Lacderdale , pe ay UPW E lex es 


‘Amery i in which I was „proud. to observe that he referred—it was a letter~. e 


not addressed to me: but to somebody: else—to myself and the Expanding `; 
“Commonwealth idea ` as : something - that he. ‘had advocated” for many ' 
years; we know, Of course, that.lie Was an exponent of it certainly: between’ 
the wars and. constantly. since the war. "Then again, in 1943, one found 
~ Field. Marshal Smuts, in .one- of the. great. documents of; constitütional ` 
C thought, setting out his. concept. of the trinity. ofspower, by which perhaps | 


" the balance ‘of peace could be. held: inthe world..: That- document was a’ 


:'speech that -he delivered .in;-T think, November; 1943, to the Empire, 
` Parliamentary" Association, as it was “then: called, in Westminster Hall; 
‘ and he spoke, it seems to me, with the vision of a prophet, when, as hes 
"looked out across Europe atid. saw France, and, Belgium and’ Holland, 


‘and Denmark and Norway and Italy and’ the Balkans eld. within - the E 


..thraldom of. Hitler, ‘He said “* These- nations will rise, but their future 


. lies with the Commonwealth." .He said. “the Commioriwealth and PE 


must form.a power to balance ‘and. to match up-to the twin titans.” 
and he called. them twin as well as titans—* Russia and- the United States. 


"5, 


MET. 


SPE 


' That was in 1943 before some- people had yet come tc believe that we d P 


" even win... And. then, of course, móre: -ecently one has found advocates 
, a E of the. same idea; for example in Canadz and in this country. Mr. Diefen- ^ 


‘baker in February, 1956; said-'that he looked forward—he was talking .- 
"About. thé West Indies at the: time—as. new nations within the Common-. 


.« wealth graduated to full sovereign pa-tnership—ne’ looked. forward to |. 


: other, foreign nations. joining .the- Coramonwealth, and ‘he. peoe 
-alluded to France and Belgium and Ho!land and Norway. .- ; 

> Then again, in his last speech as Foreign. Secretary; the "present . 
Prime. Minister . .on . Décember, - 12th; - 1955; wound. up with. a 


*a 


” peroration ` SO pregnant with — “meaning that many. people didn't, notice E 
B at^ the time because , the ‘words were : carefully balanced. and. the E 
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literature was superb; he said “ The Commonwealth idea is spreading 
. beyond those countries that owe it-formal allegiance.’ - It has not, there- 
fore, been a surprise to me, in’ studying his- speeches during and since 
his great Commonwealth totir—and-He has now, visited seven, out 
of the ten Commonwealth countries—it is no surpise to mi to find 
his speeches peppered with the phrases ‘ ‘ expanding. Commonwealth ” 
. and * new Commonwealth." What i is this-new thing thathas come about? 
It seems to me that one can go tono higher or wiser or surer source of 
constitutional knowledge than what one might call the “ fount” of the 
Constitution. After all, it is without parallel that a Sovereign should step 
up to the rostrum of the United Nations Assembly and speak on behalf 
of ten countries that are members of that.body. But that is what she did 
when she was in New York tbe other day. She spoke in the United -` 
Nations for the ten Commonwealth countries that belong to it, and she . 
could only have done that with their consent., So you have the Sovereign, 
' the Head: of the Commonwealth, actually speaking on cour of a circle i 
of ten sovereign countries. That is quite new. — : 

Later on the.same day she used a phràse that-I notice she repeated in 
her Christmas broadcast. Later on that day, addressing the English 
Speaking Union in New York, and the, Pilgrims’. Dinner—they: had a 
combined do—she said: “I am here to-day as the representative of all 
my peoples.” The monarchy i is taking quite a new shape. The monarch 
said that. And she repeated that phrase. in her Christmas broadcast. 

Now in what sense.is the Sovereign the representative of 650: million 
people who straddle a quarter of the earth's land surface, who combine 
all the principal religions—Hindu and Jew, Protestánt and Catholic, 
Muslim and Pagan, Buddhist, and some of the smaller religions too? 
In what sense is she representative of these people who are not just white, 
or black, but include the brown and the yellow? In what sense is she 
the representative of races warlike and races that frankly prefer the arts 
of peace? I come from Scotland and we're a warlike race, but south of 
the Trent it's different. In between i is our Sudetenland. In what sense is 
. she Jepiesentibver TI a 

SOVEREIGN PARTNERS. 

It is, of course, again a fact which has only io be Stated to be Teálized 
—it is too seldom stated—that the Commonwealth circle of sovereign 
partners now includes six monarchies that have the same Queen. : When 
Her Majesty was in Canada she was described and presented as Queen 
of Canada. When she was in New Zealand two or three years ago, 
making her Christmas broadcast she. was Presented” as Queen, of New 
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` Zealand... Ana hen of F those six,. one. n Ceylon; "has announced . 
dts intention: to be a Republic, and Two: others, Pakistan and India, as- 

^ you well-know, are already Répiblics and have as their Soveréign an. 
, elected. President, who, rin - protocol’ end. international ‘standing, ranks. 
equal with the President of France. ot the President o? thè- United States ` 
"or the President of the Irish Republic or the President. of Brazil or the. 

: King of. Norway or the Queen BE New Zealand; and that j Is true both of 
2 "India and Pakistan. 


Then what about. Malaya?. “Malaya: i in.a sense, is is consuinitignally the c 


“most interesting of the lot: When'I was. lecturing in Norway only a few’... 


3 : months ago, people asked me one. question: “ Tell- us- about the.King 


oe 


.-of Malaya, how he fits. in, because. we've got a King too:” ‘Malava: lias 
“a King, Pakistan’ and Índia have Presidents, Ceylon will have a President, 
E rest have: the same Sovereign; but all reco gnize. the Sovereign of. these ` 
“Islands as ‘Head. This i Isthe new thing. : ` -> ee nios 


"IET is.as Head that Her. Majesty describes herself’ as ' ‘ representative of 2 


ET iny peoples ? arid.could appear before the forum of the:world, the :- 


. Society. of Nations, and speak for ten of them herself. This is a new thing. 


`: Monarchy is'a most exciting adventure; it’s not a dry old thing with a E 
lót of flunkeys at Court; it’s something very much more exciting than that. E 


And the question is: on P is. it. based? 7 Constitationally; what has 
“happened? a NEMO 
-The Soveréigri's right aud duty i in the past was to say: You are my. 
sabets: Til protect you:” . Nowadays, in terms of the, welfare state, mu 
M Sóveréign's government'says: “You are my tax. payer; I'll see you don’t | 
“leave anythirig to your children." But:in any case it is nówadays sovereign - 
-.. parliaments .which: act for the Sovereign and advise the Sovereign, that: ` 
„decide who are the subjects and who are not.. Those ten Parliaments of. 
the. ten Commonwealth countries. have agreed. that their. subjects shall .- 
. be citizens of all, and that is why a subject of Pakistan, or a subject of 


- : Ceylon, ora subject of Australia, or a subject of Canada is also a Common: -' 
.; wealth Citizen. M x jx Poe Sk es a EE 


^ U 
N 
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A 


E a And so we. Have ‘ctedted the thing wich anna has' dreamed d 


» for many centuries; we Have created: ‘something that transcends the limits- . 


o of national, sovereignty while still preserving the esséntials of nationhood. ; 


~ which are. inseparable from sovereignty. This is the new thing. ‘What does. 
~ that mean to the world about_us, the world of confusion and. turmoil? 
ar ` Is there here some principle, some. axis about which at least parts of. the- , 
` world might group PAP QUESTI T The Commonwealth. already overspills.- 
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its boundaries in certain respects. There are countries like Ireland—well 
there is no country like Ireland—but I was going to say that Ireland you 
might say is half in and half out. Our relations with Ireland are handled 
in Whitehall by the Commonwealth Relations Office, not by the Foreign 
Office. And Irish citizens are not alien, nor treated as aliens. And then 
there are countries, for example, like the Sudan and Burma and Israel with 
which we have very close traditional ties, because they have inherited some 
part of our administration, and you will find that at the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association's conference at New Delhi jointly sponsored 
by India, Pakistan, and. Ceylon last November, both the Burmese and 
the Sudanese were invited to be present though it was a Commonwealth 
gathering. Or again, the Commwealth Parliamentary Association here in 
London runs Courses in Parliamentary government and management 
and arrangement. The Sudanese insist on coming, and we are very glad 
to see them, yet they have never technically been part of the British 
Empire; but you might say they have contrived, and we are busy helping 
them to contrive, a relationship which you might call half in and half out. 

And you can look at it on the economic plane. There are countries 
that share the advantages of the sterling area and are not, of course, 
members of the Commonwealth in any other sense at all. And again, 
there are those countries that share in and take part in our consultations 
in the Colombo Plan. At many points you find this system—so far from 
being symmetrical and neat and logical—is over-spilling its boundaries. 

Sometimes people ask what is it that is common to the Commonwealth 
and not common to everybody else, and I think it was you, Sir, who once 
described the practical link not as Parliamentary Government but as 
Big Ju Ju, or whatever you like to call it. The fact is that the Parliamentary 
system is common to us all and is vital to our way of life. It is also vital 
to those of our most interesting neighbours, and when I say “ interesting " 
I am thinking of neighbours with whom as members of the Common- 
wealth we have special ties., I think every one will agree that we have 
special ties with Norway, certainly Canada and Great Britain have 
strategic interests in common with Norway. The same is true of Denmark, 
Belgium, Holland, and France. The very problem of Cyprus is a challenge 
to our relationship both with Greece.and Turkey. Again, for better or 
for worse, managed well or ill—who can say from outside ?— those 
countries too enjoy parliamentary government. And the regime that Col. 
Nasser is assaulting in the Sudan is a parliamentary regime. He is a 
dictator, but the government of the Sudan is not a dictatorship. And look 
further afield at other countries that are adjacent to the Commonwealth 
—Burma again—you find that -our most interesting neighbours are 
countries with a parliamentary government. 
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© Then’ you find something else; ‘they he soniething elsé in „common. 
-iti us with the single exception, as far as I can make out, of tlie Central - 7. 
, African: Federation: «All Commen vealth. countries, and all natural . 
Lee ` Commonwealth friends, 'havé a: seaboard. : That’ s Very interesting. Some . 
22 e ‘countries that are plumb. in: the. middle of somewhere and-don't-look +’ 
c*.  orthink outwards but turn: inwards, and there are others that havé always P 
... lived by seaborne trade. It is'true. of 3urma; it is trüe of Pakistan; itis ^. 
ee y true of Ceylon, true of India; true of Indonesia, true of Australia, true 
| ^f. New Zealand, and South: Africa; wherever you’ go; and you: find the: ^ 
Be m E ' nearer you ‘look at:it that, we live among other-things ina way that has s 
"gr rib "drawn certain countries together: they are linked by the sea. -, . - Te 
"o .. I know there are people who will saz that the United States i is agieat ^^" 
35 sea power, probably the greatest at the’ moment. "Yes, but United States im 
“ar P foreign trade does not for its greatest part depend on the-sea; our's does, :^ 
Kom a p so does Pakistan’ S, $0 does India’ s, SO Joes Ceylon’ s; It i$ not. true that: 
the. United: States j isin-that' sense a sea power. -- Jt is: true. that. they have `> 
. got a great. many ships arid. we. woilc- be jolly glad. to know how the ~. 
T ' Nautilus works; but they are. riot in.this sense a sea power; they.do not = 
A D ‘depend. on the sea in the Ways. say, that AEEY Or oo epenn i 
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RS ! Can it be that thiere i 18. something. else that ji IS Common to this group of 
eet powers which exists for-bettér or for.worse in between the Soviet and the - - 
nc ^ ^ American system? I think that a ‘study of the traffic that used. to flow. 3 
^t — through the Suez Canal, and some of which: again flows. through it; is. ` 
Sle ' ^ of interest. You find that, broadly: speaking, on, the passage from North | 
9 = to South there flow heavy, engineering. products from motor cars to lock - 
P : gates ‘and: girders for bridges, very broadly speaking. . And flowing-the 
iu other way from South to North you find every kind of raw ‘material.and 
m Ups food: "Then if you think a bit further. you find that there is this: a kind 
^|. X | ‘of third interést in world affairs between the industrial couritries of Europe . 
^ >. . and the primary producers of Afro-Asia. -Arid if you look at that balance—... . ; 
| : Europe- on the one hand and Afro-Asia on ‘the: other, a similar system ‘of 
"government, a ‘similar background of ‘recent politics in that they took : 
their politics from the West, from the French Revolution onwards, you: ' 
- find there is ‘again something that ‘these nations ‘have that makes. them. 
a “complementary to-one another i in ‘trade. You get a great to and fro, the - 
SP E ‘breathing. of tlie world tlirough the lungs, shall we „say, of the ' third. | 
E _ interest—Industrial Europe-and- the primary producers. = . 
l Do _And let me just hasten: to comment that in màkirig ‘that crude: analysis: 
B am not suggesting for à minute that it is in anybody’ S interest that the. . 
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primary producers should remain’ for ever Nien of wood "i drawers 
of water. and that only the others should get rich. On: the contrary. I 
think one of the big and most complex problems that we n at: the 
present time in the world is the widening gulf—it is-very interesting that 
among others the Holy Father the’ Pope himself has.alluded to this in a 


. recent. allocution—the widening gulf between the ‘industrial countries 


those things, then, build up to me the concent of an n expanding Common- ` ` 
-— 


r 


that are getting richer and richer as the money goes: round faster and 
faster and the. primary producers. which: are facing not only a catas- 
trophic fall in commodity prices at the present time but are, in general, 
lagging behind the others in their development, as I see it.. This great gap . 
in world affairs is the thing that Communism car thrive on and exploit. 
They seek to exploit. it, and if we want to preserve the elements of a - 
free society anywhere on the shores that are lapped and licked by.the 
ocean we have got somehow or other to get the primary producérs-and 
the industrial economies together and.into a co-operative balance. All 


I see the Conmmnweditiezsidh ali its fontriatióng: and thee are many, - 
all its weaknesses, all its frustrations, all its prejudices, all its drawbacks— 
I still see'it as the only political form to which the third interest in world 
affairs can, in fact, rally and. is likely to. rally. I see it as something 
dynamic, that is going forward to new destinies—-almost from month to 


month we're out of breath catching up. When you've got the Monarch : 


initiating things as she has been—the “ concept of the Monarch as repre- 
sentative of all my peoples " is something quite new—when you get, this - 
incredible invention of Commonwealth citizenship, at any rate in law—we ` 


know it’s not very operative in practice in some places—already some . 


only have it on paper—when you get those things happening this isa 
dynamic association and. of course it is one that our neighbours | watch 
not so much with apprehension as with envy. and admiration. 
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EXTERNAL siTUATIONS. 


Is there something that we can do. about it. now, or are dere particular 
situations to which we should-have regard i imthinking about it?! Í think : 


in terms of situations quite the most ancierit—and I am; ‘delibérately,~ 


leaving aside because the ground is familiar and has been argued: over: 
too often, I am deliberately . leaving.. aside the internal tensions of the | 
Commonwealth—] think that. external ‘situations to which any one — 
interested in thinking on those lines should. now have regard are first of. 
all, of course, the Sudan, and I should like to seé the’ Commonwealth 
proclaim its suppor of the Sudan i in ae conflict with Egypt straight away 
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^." Where.a. Commonwealth. solution to Xyprus—-something worthy of our. 
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i a for the. cud Council € or saving else! ‘Tt is ‘high TA 
that itwas done. I should like to see Commonweaith: enthusiasts: watching : -> 
,, Very carefully what may go on; for. example; in the horn of Africa. In* 
.1960 Italian Somaliland- will cease.to be an Italian Trusteeship. What’s 


^ going tö lappen: then? Will it want to join up with British Somaliland? . 
-Is there in view, cari we. picture, a ‘Greater Somalia whose natural home... 


and context would „bë the Commonwealth?. - Can. we picture Burma, 


.' perhaps, being drawn’ closer to us? I think we. should-certainly waich- out 1 
..for that. , Can we work and.strive for what I have called in print and else-: : 


` 
5a 


M rni Are we keeping our eyes wide open about. what is-happening in ` 


in Indonesia, ‘where Malaya’s “interests: aré very deeply affected ‘and: those. 
P of Australia too—two .of our: :Commenwezlth brothers? Are. thére some ~ 
- particular things that we'should do? ?I beliéve there i ls One, that we should ai 


- 


"s D start agitating for. straight away. ` - ex. | 
NATO has:an annual get: together cf Pülisnentaftàus b don't "know - 


"Who pays; for it but I knów they do drink a lot of whisky, but it is thought .. 


-. to’ be-to.the interest of NATO. : You; sit, know. far-better tharw Ú do, than: "v 
most people. here, of the activities. of the Council of Europe, "Which, i isa 
- terrific ‘get-together at ‘frequent: intervals. Why do. you not have. a- get- 
together. in .the Commonwealth? : It’s a most- extraordinary ‘thing. We- 


"know that the Commonwealth Prime Minister. meétings aie. happily. 


Nu 


^there is: the. biennial. conference. of the Commonwealth Parliamentary. 


"Association: I would like to’ see: that first-of al* turned into an annual. 
' affair. A, Would like it to: be open to the Press. I would like it to. cease. 
..to be ar. occasion for. jünketing around and visicing strange countries 


"they shouldn’ t be strange: anyway. I would like it to develop into a normal: 


7 Parliamentary | assembly on the’ sarie sort of lines as: the: ‘Council’ of. 
* Europe, open to the Press, "free to. d:scuss the most hideous things that" 
"cannot.be discussed ina ‘drawing-room, Jike Kashmir ańd the colour. - | 
_“/problem i in South. Africa: ‘I. would like to see those discussed: openly; it: *-. 
- would do; us: ‘all 4. lot.of, good: ‘That is. something that ‘I think we could -` 
~ advocate tight away.’ T believe if we had a vivid, ‘active and dynamic annual . 
Commonwealth. assembly, of Parliamentarians we would/find. ‘that*repre??,, ` 


sentatives from these little. places—-Cyprus, Malta,’ Gibraltar, .the placés 
“that don’t ‘fit tightly~: into” the.. pattern“: and. cannot. -thernsélves. be .: 


m “Dominions: in, the old. sense—we would find that their. representatives, - 


“would gain. in stature, statesmanship. ‘would’ be elicited from’ them if. they... 
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^ x could; attend: and be inspired by a: coriference of other, members of. the : ; 
".Comionwealth,-other pelf-governifig membeis. TEE. CM ANNE m. 
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'N OW very frequent; and there are meet. ngs at other levels.of the Executives. . | 
:« of Government. What about the Parliamentarians ? Yes, you will say,- ^^ 
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Sir, there was a fellow-countryman of; ‘thine pom when is diu fate. 


a hall and got up to speak he was delighted to find thatthere was ho-clock, 

and when he saw that he rubbed his hands together’ and. said ^ Now Pu 
give you a real preachment, ^ and somebody at the. back said. Thank. 
God there's a bloody calendar.". Well, Sir, “here theté is a. clock, and 


my eye is riveted to it. I have sought only to’ outline. in a most ; general I 


^ . 
, 


fashion something of.a conception that hàs origins. going, ‘many years: 


- 


back, and we think with reverence, as we should, of the names of: Milner’. ; 
. and Amery, and Curtis and Smuts, and Diefénbaker and Macmillan to 


take just several. We are looking at'a concept which is. unfolding i in front 


of us. I was told not very lóng ago abóut;a party given before the war by 


Hitler's ambassador of Arrogance, Herr Ribbentrop. . His. habit was to 


get a gathering of British. to gether; wine them and dine. them well and 


insult thern afterwards. And on this occasion hè gathered them together 


and after the third round of. brandy he rounded upon his guests. He said - 


* Ah! the British Commonwealth and Empire, what is that? and answer- 
ing his own rhetorical. question he said: “It’s nothing. I tell | you it's 
nothing but a moonbeam.” There was, of. course; a Scot in his company 
who replied: ' ‘Yes; Sir, and have you ever tried to cut a moonbeam? ” 


There is something here that is grand and noble. Not. very many. 


weeks ago I was shown the matrix of the great Seal'of the Realm, and I 


was asked whether I could tell which was the front and which was the 


scratching on the back: Being ignorant, of course I got the thing wrong, 


' because-I saw an effigy of the Queen enthroned holding the Crown and 


Sceptre, and I said :-* Well this must be.the front.” , They said: “ Oh no; 
you're quite out of date; that's the-scratching « on the-back, it has:no legal 
significance whatsoever. Look at the other side. 5 And thére Ii saw Her 
Majesty on horseback as a Colonel of the Guards. ` "They said: “1 Now 


» you read the inscription.” The inscription was in:Latin which: presently Ps 
‘shall re-translate: ‘The inscription was ;.'* Consortionis popüloruni: prin- ee 
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ceps. One might render it: “Head of the gathering. of" the peoples.” 


It is, of course, a Latin attempt to render“ Head of the. Commonwealth. 
Head of the gathering of the peoples. Consortionis: populorum princeps. 


And' you will remember that the day that that Head: ‘was. anointed it was. 
a Commonwealth effort that mastered ‘the world's: highest. peak and: 
scaled Mount Everest, whose Tibetan. name, let me remind. you, is Chomo 


SEHBEIUR: It means Mother of the: World. Sg, Soe ee e 
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*; The Hon... PATRICK’: 


(n 


MAITLAND,’ 
MP, addressed a joint meeting of the- 


Sy co. 7..The Discussion”: 





"s 


Mi. PATRICK MAITLAND: 
much obliged to "you for your: 


e : ^ E East India "Association, Pakistan generous remarks and to. take. those". 


_Febriary 25th, at Over-Seas, House, 
Park Place, St. James’ Sa s.w.l. Mr. - 


| IN JOHN. Bias DAVISON, MP, presided. 
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“which we belong,- this: . 
4 institution "' 


-a 


` At the- conclusion of 'Mr. Patrick ` 
"C Maitland's . paper, .Mr. BiGGs- ' 
: DAVISON said; Ithink that the address . 
to which we have. just: ‘listened cer- ' 
tainly helps towards a: better under-': 
-standing of this Commonwealth to 
unique . 
as the -British ` Prime | 
.' Ministér called: it in a recent Speech. 
zl think we are all most. grateful for 


^d profound: and ‘impréssive analysis ^ 


IN the idea of an expanding Common- 
i wealth. . And I woulé-like'to"ask : 
shim to.say just -a little: more about. 
"how he: ‘conceives the: Third Interest 


dim the world; and a: second: question, 
“which perhaps he could link: up with- 


at: In the: ‘Commonwealth tó-dáy. 


Y we find. Pakistan allied with. the 


“United - Kingdom ` in: the ` Baghdad. à 
E collaborate. with Cánada in preven- : 
* tng a world ` war between China.and ` 
“tae. United: States.: ; 
J think, forget that. And I think that - PS 

„taere -is the point: that'was made by: Z 
rte: Prime. Minister when’ he came- 


^ Pact :and..sEATO:; and. “allied . 

"SEATO with.-other. members: of. the 
. Commonwealth too. ‘Then again: 
nWwe find in India and: Ceylon; -coun-: 
-tries equally.’ opposed . to. Comm- 
. unisni, a policy of. aloofness from; 
mita “alliances: ; 
‘is this: difference: of attitindé : a source: 


"To ‘what extent, 


wr ie? ess NIU v 


.to" put it’ bluntly, iS Indiah and Sin.” 
halese neutralism. and the slightly: ` 
modified difference of ‘attitude of. 
Malaya and Ghana—how: far is-thaf. 


a help to the Commonwealth, ‘having y 


regard to the embroilment; of all the” 
‘other countries, except South Africa, 
‘in’ military; alliances ? Well; I.:;müst .. 


say that I hàve always been one Who" 


faced. ‘this dichotomy with great,’ 
' difficulty. ; . First of all I love Pakistan 
“dearly. . 
"particular, there are so. many Scot- ` 
‘tish connexions. with Pakistan; we 

cre very close: in Scotland tò Pakistan 
jn véry many, many ways, and though . - 
: I have never been there I have a very . 
special feeling myself about Pakistan, : 
‘so I am, of course, naturally on ‘the. 


‘side of ‘the: miliz “ary: alliance ‘people, ~ 


t5. be quite- candid: ^ On ‘the other 


kand; I cannot forget that 1it^was the. 
"Ciplomacy- ‘af: India which wenta" 


I supposé it’s because, in - 


t 
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long way,. several | years- back, 19. 7 


We must- never, 


stack." “Even. Where: Conimionwealth:.. 
“countries, = ahdi. “others”: indeed; 


“of strength : Of, a source “ot weakness: , are'not: emibtaced’ in our - system. o£ ^ 


EC the: Commonwealth: E. 
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x military: alliances, in’ fact they. share, 
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- js- the United States. 
. therefore I am very glad to see the . 
Commonwealth at this time .some- 


our way of life idi above all that 
their nationalism is nurtured by * 
constitutional. forms that have their. 


. origin amongst us, and hold them to ` 
- some extent close to us. 


It seems to 
me that there is an advantage.in the 
Commonwealth bestriding the Cur- 


- tain, but woebetide it-if we lower our - 


guard, and therefore Jam quite sure 
that military alliances are necessary. 
There is only-one other thing, coming. 


""back to your question, Sir, at the 


beginning, about, the- third. interest.. 


. I feel sure that the question that must 


be in many minds is this: If you are - 
going ' to have a third interest— ` 


indeed, if you decide or- judge that 
‘there is a such a thing in, the world 
.a$ a third interest, doesn't that in 


itself argue for a- sort of neutral. 


middle block? Well, I believe in the-. 
balance of power, and I like to see . 


the .Commonwealth. weight thrown 
on the weaker side. I personally think, 
but everybody tells me .I’m wrong, 
that the weaker side at the moment-’ 
Personally - 


what we know about the Bases : 


. agreement and so on is of a kind to 
' give us some freedom of manoeuvre, 


"haidly- ave. foreseen’ it |: dt that 

moment,. but the Sa pa 
.of Canada. and India have- enabled : 
us, I’ think, to do something towards 


holding the balancé and that seems F 


to me to be the -- natural ~ ‘role’ for | 
| _ coherent third interest policy 


Mr. "BIGGs-DAVISON: What Mr. 
Maitland: -has - just, said. about: .the | 
balance of power. is, I think, very 
fascinating and Shows: that there is 
a lot more to be got out of him while 
we have. him here.. I hope that. now 
‘we can. have a’ discussion—we are. 
not going to havea monopoly up 
here—and I hope. that; we shall now: 
have questions: Or discussions, in . 
either form as suits you best; and as 
"brief as possible, please. 


I. "Um bee I eos 


- Mr. SHAHANI:. . The odd has due 


 gressed. a lot from. abacus to elec- . 
tronics, but the Commonwealth i Jsn't. ^w 
. as old : “as 


abacus and it: isn’t. as 
new às electronics. 


expanding one. He has -failed, or 
rather not: failed but conveniently: 
-avoided—the - basic ‘fundamental , 
‘underlying the Commonwealth. Last 


The. speaker 7 
this evening ` "has merély, indicated.: = ` 
how the flexibility | of the words: . 
“ Head of. the Commonwealth ders 
what tied up with the Americans, .. might make the Commonwealth. an 

. but I am equally relieved to find that ` 


‘to tilt the balance the other way. 
- believe that when Smuts was talking - purpose, of the Commonwealth is 
. about the trinity of power it was the . 


 and.lI can picture a situation in .week I heard the Secretary of State . 


which we might well feel it necessary - ‘for Commonwealth Affairs, the Rt. 
I Hon: the Earl of Home, say: * The - 


.to discourage _ nationalism and to . 
exercise, the artful exercise of the |: 
balance of power of which, he was 
thinking, and, of, course, he can mutual economic benefit of. the 
Dé. 90 4. er, E NUM a pr e TE. 125 Non 
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; encourage patriotism, and: it is tọ 
. mellow. - this. nationalism : ‘for the: ' 


imd ~ Commoiweaith. “Does the: speaker. 
ME agree with this View? ; e EE: 


z ej 
at * z T es * 1 v 
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IN E -Mir. PATRICK. MAITLAND: e. Well; 

' w T must thank. the , questioner . for ; 
. i dfawing my attention to that state- ` 
Ae x ‘ment, which T must Say I had not” 
SUV. As heard, ànd it does. pose. 4 very. 
M ` "interesting" question. . The phrásé; . 
m d think, was—the “phrase: attributed” 
P hto Lord: Home was-—that.our aim. is. 
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Ms " sa. to mellow, ‘nationalism. if-the interes: ': 
DE 5 ." of the. economic development « of the. 
ou x. whole: I must: say I would like to see. 


d. ES ‘those words.” inta, fuller’. context, 
:. because - personally I. "have always.” 


F. m 
` 


S ~found that- Lord Homie's “broad: 
y = . Beneidlizations about the ‘Common: .- 
eae ^ wealth -are "profoundly wisé. * This 
l phrase taken ‘out-of its context—1- 


d . must say T wouldn't have. used: fny-:: 


"self; except this, perhaps ig we: said 


t Wi “ripen” instead of. “mellow.” 
DUENCY uwe. _Tipen. ‘the’ ‘nationalisms. of i 
oe E ‘Commonwealth-that will indeed: be,” 


duce m aT thiük;in. the interests of the. wholes? 
; because it is-a ‘ripe rather than a- 
Jfaucous ‘nationalism; it- isa: ‘selfs 
* confident rather. than a Chip-on-thé-: " 
shoulder nationalisni that cari collab-.- 
M Sorate ‘with. another nationalist’ state,: 
and I "waüld. therefore: look. to the'. 
T nr K ‘Commonwealth. asa ‘grouping? of. 
E .| a ti countries; that: respécts, honours;; E 
uc r you! ‘like it éducates, certainly ' en. 
“courages . and ultimately: ripens the’ 
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-'. wealth ‘and its future; 
SU few questions which I have in mind | 
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- tioned : that, the ` 


; best in the, national. culture ef. any case in ts territorial : —* with’: 


che Sudan asthe Sudan has. : | oe : 
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n pe conviction ef the:Coinmon-** : 
There, ate a 


: You did’ not mention—and . quite’. 
. rightly-—any Asian men. among: ‘the ^ 
: yisionaries . .of ‘the | ‘future ` of. the: ` 
Commonw ealtli,: as you did^ Field .: 
- Marshal Smuts,.. ‘Lord . “Milner and: ~ 


others; . naturally : because the ‘soul.’ 


of Asia- does’ not throb: with - the 


warmth “as: -yours ` does; about . the : 
. future: of the: 


‘Commonwealth. - da 
am- going. to suggest -a rather sacri- 
_ legious: idea, but not really if: ‘you. keep; ; 
` it ir its, proper. perspective. . Why is.” 
it-that the British- Sovereign should: 
` lwáys. remain the: Head of, the .. 
- Commonwealth ? : Why: shouldn’ t 
. the Head. of, a state. of -any ‘of the T 
other. Commonwealth: counitties take . 
~that’-place? : °° Unless, of; ‘course, you 
consider. the. future of the Common- Z 


i4 wealth: as ‘thé: British’. being ‘a per- o 
manent" ' leader ` and - naturally: the, .: 


. ex-Dominions. or ‘ex-territories and: 

* trusteeships - and’ colonies. remaining - 

| as: the? second fiddlers: * ^' Anothér 
matter. is that’ you Were very ünkind: - 
to - Président: “Nasser. “stalk asa: : 
- Muslim’ now And you. “were: exc » 
, ttemely imperialistic when you. men,» 
“Commonwealth: * 
- should ‘immediately: declare. its full : 
- Support against Egypt in;favour: of |. h 
. the Sudan. and: "you Jolly well know * 

` With your: knowledge of international. 
relations that Egypt ‘has as: much ‘a’: S 
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‘names as. 1 could have done if I 

hadn't been wary of the clock and’ 
Only the other day I . 
that ‘India, at any rate, an I believe 
.:the'same may:be true of Pakistan, is ` 


the calendar. 
was in Roumania and was, Tuch 
impressed to meet the Indian Ámbas- 


- sador, who sent to me after our talk ` 


—because I found he was-a terrific 


. enthusiast of the very idea that I 


have been expressing—he sent.to me 
the text of three lectures delivered in 


Roumania by the Indian Vice Presi- : 
dent, Dr. Radakrishnari, about two - 


years ago-but I would have thought 
that one would also find in some of 


the obiter dicta of Gandhi and’ 
Tagore sentiments that are not dis-- 


similar to some of those that I have 


expressed. Be that as it may, let us 


come to the critical question, and I 
think it is.critical. Do you British 
look upon the Expanding Common- 


wealth idea or are you Super- 


. Imperialist Scots—who run the Bri- 


tish anyway—advancing this idea as. 
a sort of cloak to institutionalize the . 


disintegration of your power and by 


some political sleight of hand to 
Now I 
hope I am not caricaturing but I've 
got a pretty good idea of what might . 


maintain your influence? 


have been iń somebody’s: mind, 


whether or not it was, but let me 


` take that hypothetical question. 


First of all it is quite obvious that ` 


the Afro-Asian countries already 
outnumber in their population and 


within a century will certainly out- ` 


number in their material power the 


white peoples of the Commonwealth. | 
That is plain to any one who can - 
add up. Their'standard of living is. 


already rising, 'and when , I ‘say. 


Commonwealth other 


. the opportunity. 


"already, SO far as one can judge from 


Statistics at the. United Nations and 
elsewhere it does seem: to be the case 


off the ` floor in terms of; the race 
between increase, of population and 
increase, of income .per head. And 


" therefore, of course, it’s quite obvious 


that India and Pakistan Malaya and 
Ceylon and the African units are 
quite obviously going to outnumber 
and overwhelm thé Commonwealth 


.in terms- of physical and material 


strength, anyhow within a century. 
That's plain to any one with eyes to. 


‘see and can add up. That is the 


situation that. I- among others am- 


'trying to study and comprehend and 


look at. The question is, further to 


-that, could there be or can you wild . 


men fróm the North. with your pre- 
judice, conceive the Head of. the 
than the 
Sovereign of the-United Kingdom? 
Well, I can, personally, but béfore 


my friend comes back-at me may I 


just. draw .attention to this—that 


.the present situation in. which Paki- . 
stan, India, and Ceylon enjoy much. . 
m greater. freedom than Syria is going 


to in the new Arab Union, this situa- ` 


_ tion has, in fact, arisen in a; particular | 


way.. The. changes, fast as they are 


. coming, . and they are coming fast © 


and they have come fast, must, I 
think, be tempered to the climate and 
I. don’t know; I 
haven’t been there; but I don’t know 
whether, : for example, a Malayan 
Head of the Commonwealth’ would 
in fact, be acceptable to the new. West 
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E; de IDóininich.. T dn t ‘how! ‘bat 
^ Lean certainly” picturé the ‘day when.. 
the Heady .of the Commonwealth :. 
may. Well: be some. Commonwealth. 
OD UE other. than: the P 
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E us P betiichn the .Commonwealth coun- 
as, me ES - tries, as you have nartated, aré sea- 
a “board, ‘common’ sèa power, . and” 
po v oe ‘common: Parliamentary institutions : 
vss, and the relation between the primary . 


; producers. and the industrial pro-. 


C3 * ^ -ducers.. While these links in your . 
7 analysis might be very "sound links, 
Doc. wás always wanting to. find out.thé - 


eu ^. Mr: MASUD: The’ common. links . 


Several Germans a. me TT ques- ` 


“tion: “ Why are you a member Of the-' 


. Commonwealth 7? "Well, I said, I 
don’t ' know, but there are some. 


."acilities that I do-enjoy; for instance `: 


I get ‘inte ‘England without. any - 
difficulty... But when I camie- to the,- 
-Zrontier here; at Harwich, I was sub: - 
-ected to such a.sevére examination . 
3y. the ‘Customs: authorities, and: all : 
.:he aliens and Germans. were just 
allowed to go and I was checked and -. 
my baggage: was checked: and.every- ` 
“hing was checked. So I said “Is 
"his the.. Commonwealth when a 
Commonwealth “member cannot’ be , 


common link, and 1 haven't got any ` crusted as-much as an alien could be,” 


t2. ^ -concept of.the common link from the. 
Eo E “analysis that;you have. presented; I. 
.^ 7s. “think your Commonwealth having. 
is '7&^one common Sovereign, that again 
ah M «ds perhaps a contradiction: in terms ` 
: .U when the Sovereign cannot. difect 
the foreign- policy: of the ‘Common- - 
— Wealth countries; cannot give them | 
any command on commerce matters, 
' trade matters. or trade alliances, and 
as-you have already noticed in the. 
5: 7. observations of the Chairman, that : 
v.i. they. have’ separate - angles of ‘view. 
; DA K - and. séparáte approaches, that this: 
2,7 > one, purely “free idea. that. théy are 
2 », pårliamentary - and. that. they have 
xerited our way of administration. 
Lu could ‘be stressed, as. you.. quite 
"rightly pointed out to France and ` 

" - "Denmark and all other countries.and ` 
» J -can -congratulate- ycu upom this . 

: “advocacy. for the Commonwealth . 

. "idea, although in it we cannot really 

^ get. the: proper answer.” . When, I was 

: L. „in Gérmany ihe months: ago: I had 


.. 28. 


` r 
4 à 


and all of them were allowed to pass ~ 


quickly and. I. was: subjected. to this 5 | 


.etrict examination. and- I. really felt . 


"ery sore about it, and I thought of - 


writing. à letter ` to. the; Customs . 
authorities to protest: in ihe matter; 
However, I can't complain, it is just. 
‘en. individual . case, : but., I’ would, : 


suggest that there should be an. 


ettempt to bring about a. real com-: 


- 


A 


mon link, either industrial or politi- . ES 


"cal or economic or something of that - 
: Hind; if the Commonwealth i is to last, 
end I am very “happy. about your | 
' observation ‘that there should be . 
' cevelopment; some. to- icio 
` cevelopment between the primary `- 
producers and the industrial pro- 
cucers, and that something should | 
‘te.done to convert the primary pro- 
cücers into industrial producers, and .: 


* 


E that is the future planning-of. the ^ ^. 


Commonwealth’ in which the bigger i 
“trothers are going to share the bur- 
' cen of. the smaller brothers, then E; 


think it might have some permanency, 
but otherwise I doubt very much if ^ 


these links can last us long. 


Mr. . PATRICK MAITLAND: I was 


once asked why I married my"wife, 


and I said '* Well, it wasn’t with the ^ 
specific conscious object of begetting -` 
children; although that is the purpose 
of the institution of marriage. It was. 


because I liked her, and some days 
- it's the cooking, other days it's. the 


company, other days again it may be | 


thesilence, but whateveritissomehow 
one likes it " and J am not sure. that 
by seeking to analyse the contents 
of a moonbeam one 1s really spend- 
“Ing one's time very profitably, but 


we all do it and there are 300 pages . 
of it over there for a couple of: 


‘guineas,.and I will autograph it for 


another sixpence! But the fact is, I- 


think, that it does defy:an answer: 
We have all been trying to analyse 
"it, all sorts of people; some of the 


most eminent international lawyers : 


have.tried to analyse it. You can 


work out, it is never quite as logical 
as that: The only thing is that; by 


. and large, with all its: shortcomings, 


it seems to work, and for those who 
sometimes get rather irritated’ by 


. who find-that they are not treated as 
honourably as they might be, I can 


only say that I feel just the same: 
whenever I go abroad from my own . 


country. 


r 


link, and there is, 
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tuo] 1 
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these métisiras Pea aw Now 


i 


-we are talking about the Common- 
‘wealth. May I suggest that it’ is 
time that we no longer talked about 


“black” and “ white, " but should 
describe them as “ coloured " and 
“ colourless "?. It might be more 


‘appropriate, and one could. under- 
‘stand it better.. ; - EE 


rom 


Mr. BRANDER: Does the speaker | 
agree that really at present, at least,. 


the strongest link between the Com- 


etis countries is the economic 
one.’ Most of the countries abroad. 


. are tes dependant upon this coun- . 


try for their markets, supply of and. 
general , industrial. and .political ex- 
perience, and this-is a very strong 
of course, the 
‘cultural link as well. But there is one 
point on which I think I might 


-criticize the speaker's views: He said 
:that the-countries of the East, in- 
.cluding India, are going to be in 


time, the strongest of the powers in 


reduce it to certain proportions, but - their wealth and development and 


then you find that it doesn't quite . 


so On, “and he said,~too,: that the 


. standard of living, for instance, of 
‘India is rising. , Now I don’t think 
^ that the people who study the popu- 


lation Menon would agree with - 
this view.. The standard of living 


the English Customs: officials and ; in India is’ not rising, . ito is really 
-either stationary or 'going! ' down, 


because the iricrease in population— 
about five. million. a- year—is far 
greater than the development of the 
resources of India. India, after all, 


| -> is a poor country "and its potential | 
Mr. QURESHI: I find that rai 
ism is not mentioned so much at : 


resources -ate very. limited indeed. 
Of course, a-great deal: has been 
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p ` spérit, ds being spent in. 1 déveloping '. 
- irrigation schemes and:so on, bui: 


1 
LN 


the ` success - of ‘these’ irrigation’ 
schemes i is very doubiful.' Sir. Claude.’ 
< Ingles, ari: eminent P:W.D. engineer,. 
cin Índia, has stated his view. that, 


-c these large irrigation, schernies-depen-.- 


; ding. on. the Himalaya ` Xivers will 


n B silt.up in seven and a half years, and | 


; already We. see that in" Sind it. is: 
~ reported that. vast. areas of- territory 
. there which has been developed by ` 
| "irrigation have gone out of cultiva- ` 
tion owing to the irrigation water 
bringing up. the salts from the: land: - 
“that was good before. . Pye ‘seen the. 


=r ipsamie thing happen in the Poora 


` district, where great . areas of land: 


x which. used to be. very. good land.; 


l wan ox, 
j L 
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“surface. t. ooo 


` havé gone entirely out-of cultivation `: 
_ owing to, the salt. rising : to- thé. 


À . 
Mg. PATRICK MAITLAND: A. can 


--make two comments on that most, . 
interesting contribution. The first is 


* thatcit is exceedingly, difficult to get .”, 
reliable statistics of the greater part 
: ofthe Coinmoónwealth. : That's the- 
"first thing. For. example, I was look: 
K E : ing ‘through the half yéarly Digest y. 


Of, Colonial, statistics, the other - day.^ 


“and, "Saw ‘a. solemn, assertion it’ S. in. 


* print, any. one .can look at ‘it—that ` 
. the income per ‘head of the occupants . 


of the dependant: territories of Great... 


- Britain had risen in five^years from ` 


T £26:tó £39.. Well; :a-moment's re-- 
flection’ "will: show that. that: cannot | 
m i be the case, and therefore, i: 
. having. giveri that as an example, I 
a cult fs to Roger ie as T Should } have : 


~ 


:  monwealth, 


done. when T spoké, ay ‘comment 
‘about the. rising standard: of living, ~. 
, because -we have, of course, quite - 
. But us 


; inadequate ‘information. - 
_ regard to. India, my impression is, ` 
_though I am not an economist, that 


there i is about some. other countries. 


ie 


- there 1 Is better, data about. India’ than AM 


The main. Banks in. India now have .- 


, enormous research staffs; and staffs" 
of economists. Whether they add. 
up. straight I wouldn't: know, but 


‘statistics that Jad been. assembled - 
by the Unitéd Nations. from Indian « 


‘sources, when ' I referred. to a net. 


increase per annum of the income ` 
, per head. I don't say, Sir, that it is . 
: & very big increase, but the point. is^ 


; they' ve got the people there to do itz’. 
and‘. was, in fact, referring. to some : 


CM 


whether itis an increase at all at the ` ; 


' same. time ‘that the: population © isz 
' rising so rapidly. : What i is; of course,- 


manifest is that if you. take the 
. Commonwealth ‘population ` as. a 
whole—-650,000; 000—and . multiply, - 
it by’ the average inéome per head’, 


over the whole. Coinmonwealth; and ` 


that you. can-find out, you get a soit < 
of. artificial’ coefficient: fof what. the. 


Commonwealth | market could” be "x 
that is. very ; impressive. beside the: ae 


the United -States; and. I, of ‘course, 


believe thatthe great market of the 
future for all of us,‘is ‘the Common- * 
T ‘believe ‘the. great market’. -. 


Avealth. | 


* ss 


comparable: figures for Europe-and'-; 


3 


^ 
i 
VE 


of.the future for Europe is.the Com: ; ` 


- F. 


and:-T: believe ‘that: we.” 
stand: on the. brink’ of~a’ “period: of < 
| great;prosperity if. wé know how. tO: ^: 
. take advantage of the occasion. "One. ; Ay 


Vo 
t 


Á 


other thing, sometimes people when 
they say that the economic ties are . 


the. important ones do so—I know 


it wasn’t implicit here—-but' some- . 


times it is said as if 4t was something - 


one ,had to apologize for,. that. 


~ nations should be united by some 


ideal, by some emotion, whereas - 


the hard fact is it’s what we in Scot- . 
When people say ` 


land call “ siller." 
that I always remind them that daily’ 


bread is plumb in the middle of the ` 
Lord's Prayer, and any one who takes . 


 asIdo, a sacramental view of life has 


.no difficulty i in saying that of course - 


the links are material, and thank 


Heaven they are, and it is because: 


. expressed about the new irrigation: 
projects and development ‘projects . : 
and I'am afraid that as à. water: 
power engineer I must accept . the = 


‘a 


the moonbeam is matched:by worldy 


determination nurtured by common , 
material interest that the thing does : 
hang together. 


Of-course, in recent 
years we have. seen trade seeping 


away towards Germany and Japan, 
_and we have seen many trends in the: 
pattern.of trade recently that are per-. 
haps rather negative from our point of ` 


view, but I only mention those ‘more 


. to correct the picture than to darken £ 
- it. I háve much’ enjoyed the contri- ` 


bution, Sir, which. you were SO kind . 


. as to make. à Eii i 


^ 


Mr. DAUD BEG: Doubts-have Been 


challenge, because. the life: of. the 


present dams in. India i 1s expected fo 
y Dec something like one ‘hundred: 
' , years, and even if it is not going to ^ 

| be one e hundred years we can y safely 


“expect: a life: of: ‘much. 


(an unending | limit, 
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. seventy years, which: ig the practice 
of almost àll. over the. world, ‘and all 
. these data have been collecti d I think 
by very qualified. engineers ' "after a` 
. great. deal. of research: Ashfar as 
"water logging i is concerned the Paki- 
stani engineers: aré looking ‘to. that 
and quite. a’ lot ‘has-been done, quite : 
a big-area has been, claimed, but I 
.think the problem | is- not a$ much 
of water logging, .so much: of Paki- ` 
Stan: is not yet. irrigated, so: if it -is’ 
‘possible’ that we ‘can itrigate, the . 
‘land at a greater fae then perhaps’ 
“whatever area ‘is. later -being 
lost’ to, water Tom because. of, 
should I say, the lack of Knowledge . 
of previous British - engineers—but ` 
l am afraid. the: ‘science was’ not as 
developed at that time. If; i all: the 


"canals had. beén ' lined. . perhaps 
‘that - trouble . would never have: . 


occurred. But. in. all these develop: 
ment - projects" the main thing 
is capital outlay; and here. I have to 


ask. à question Mr. “Maitland.. One" 


can look. to quite: a. few sources. 


‘Capital outlay on these water power . 


Mox is Very -great, “and, I am 
. afraid : that. one ,cannot drain. the 
resources of the Commonwealth to 
‘and’ as one - 
country’ alreadyIndia—is ' "anding 
that they: can “perhaps approach 
some other ' country -with equally : 


| fruitful results: Perhaps iri that case, 


then, Pakistanis ‘too . feel that: they 


"are nof gaining as much by thë so- | 


called: aligning- themselves, asa 
“matter: of fact this’ thing has: quite 


: often. been said, -ånd my point is only 
431 " 
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^is: -would it he Dossible: for te - generating enough: pata is. ‘more 2 : 
se. -. Commonwealth to provide ever iñ- 2. » prosperity. / You may sáy we. are. 
ae i , creasing - funds for the. development ` going, round - im circles and- I. am, 

> M -projects that <are- being e: in^, anyway,’ not .an: economist, büt.. D 
Bod various - countries: P MN yee, E think: that at. the: end of tlie: day the’ 
Nu E S CHRIS S marriage of: the - countries: of. the. : 
ucN. "ME. PATRICK Martian: “ore . third..interest into -a single trading. ^ 

i PE t y course; even in ‘Soviet’ "Russia: théy.- area could well. generate some of. the 
a D "are acutely. àware—-and if: you study : capital. that is needed. ‘and’ bring us" 
ROM : their technical publications it is quite. “part of.the way towards. néeting: this” 7: : 
ae j-plsin. they. are acutely aware of a. parlous shortage, ‘of which, as I. Yr.: 
Pe E : World shortage of.capital, and even. the Soviet ‘Union is ácufel; y/ aware, 
jd sc m couritries: of totalitarian systems. - he United. States: likewise, ‘as. well: 

7 “ike: the  Rüssian - or the’ Egyptiàn- as-outselves.- But there i is, of. coursé, 


Do M where saving can be eriforced, ‘there no ‘simple | answer to it that. I n 
ee ‘is still an. acute shortàge of capital. in. fact, if^ any .one- Te me.. if i. 
= r = o Haye Wean ‘answer to that? . And “would! be very glad: s OU MM n 


om TED ‘ 3 m 


s D ^ having remarked i in parenthesis that" ^ . d x. EN 
^' x India and Pakistan have each ‘done; " In proposing | a Wate of thanks to”. 


m i aiy to their, plans, very :: the: speaker. Mi.. '"MASUD: said. Mr; 
ZW. much ‘better from, , Commonwealth ' “Patrick Maitland: has: :Spoken on ac 


s EE Sources: under thë Colombo.’ Plan. “subject which-was. ‘quite delicate. but | 
f > than ány ‘of. the non-Commonwealth  : he lias. tried: to convey his. conviction ^ 
T E ; Members who ‘have: been benefiting. ‘withthe force of à a. missionary" $ Cons. : 
n n by it; that’s taking. account of monies: -viction, ‘and 1 any sure he is, himself, . E 
na a ve had. from’ the. World Bank. zónvinced very. inuch: of the idea’ of | 
; ': that, ofiginate. fron Commonwealth "an “expanding Commonwealth - and,” 7 

ie t , sources, T think that: great hope Ties ‘if: he ‘can take ‘his: conviction’ to: a: 
mo “in | what I would only. ‘call-loosely an: "little: more’: rational and | ‘logical C 
ur n «.^., economic: "alliance" between: the. pri- “2xpansion’ d think “it. will: certaialy = | 
Dx smary, producers and: the "industrial ^: win; and: “what. We: want is: some. m 
a ud - countries; “the only: real hope . of wealth t to “become: common. NU oo 
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The Objects ‘oul Policy of die E l B 
East India Association . us 


| 

INDIA PAKISTAN. AND BURMA) | aX | a 
In 1866, eight years after the anoles of the. — Án" of India by 
the Crown, the East India Association was formed with the object of 
“the promotion of the public interest and welfare of the inhabitants 
of India generally.” This object was.. steadfastly pursued during. the 
ensuing eighty-one years: The Independence of: India and; Pakistan © 
attained in 1947, while modifying the original conception, has, increased 
the need for strengthening the bonds of friendship and the importance 
of mutual understanding between the people of Britain and the inhabitants 
of the countries formerly comprising the India Empire— namely, India, 
Pakistan, the States, and Burmd.. ‘The Association therefore is continu- 
ing its work, with the assistance ‘of all those who are interested in the 
welfare and progress of these countries, by the. methods eo have proved 
so helpful in the past, namely: DENM - D 


1. By lectures on current questions affecting those countries and 

publication of the same. i; ~ 

2. By providi ‘opportunities for, the free discüssion of ‘important 
dpenons affecting India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. 

3. By 'promoting fendiy contact between fhe —— of. these. 
countries and of Britain through the medium of social and other ` 
gatherings. | e MEC. 

4. Generally by the Roh of reliable information regarding | 

` the countries named.’ | s : 


The Association: is essentially non-official in TN and has no 
connexion with any political: party. It seeks to provide an open platform 
for thé consideration of current problems relating to Indià, Pakistan, | 
the. States, and Burma., It welcomes’ as members: all those who are 
interested in b welfare and progress. decir nie a 


: 


~ 


Papeis: are ae and discussed T the: year, except in the inonths 
..of August and September, M are entitled. t to invite friends. to 
these meetings. . ig ECCLE re a um 
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s “Indian Civil: Sérviee. Memorial 


Es in Westminster Abbey- 


‘> 1 


ADDRESS. BY THE KARL. ‘OF. HALIFAX 


E E - a “ 


HERE is a angla fitness. pr the ‘place: and ‘character. of our . 
assembly to-day, having regard: to the purpose. that: brings us ` 


> jal fò those who in wide variety of civil calling-served' the. crown: 
for close, on:a hundred years’ in what. was formerly: the Indian: Empire, ` 


7 now represented by the: independent; States of India, Pakistan and Burma: 


uad 


. In so doing. these men: ‘were the interpreters to vast numbers of British ` 


^ "thought and action, .and:in no. setting surely: could record of them be inoré : 


SaDa preserved. than in the. hallowed shrine of so large a part of ` 


our national-history. . Certainly by no. person could the dedication of such .- 


: “tecord more properly. be made than: by. a Sovereign; in the direct line of : 
` those to whom the loyalty. here commenorated was pledged, and Herself ` 
“the ‘symbol. of ‘that British way of life, -of which for à. century in that distant - 
“Jand these -services were _spokesmen. ` “All who ‘have been, or. now are,” 
. associated with -them will be grateful: to. Her Majésty for. the. payment : 
f this-fribute. | ^ E 

Tt was in truth a retnatkable contiibution that the men. of ice different: 


“services made. ‘Ninety years is-a short span.of timé in the history of any - 


-nation;. and: noone would. plead that. thè results achieved ,bétween, 1858- . 
„and. 1947 were. everywhere: of; uniform value and strength. Nor. could it 
be;said that,:these years supplied the..enswer to all the. quéstions and. 
* problems. ‘that have been. the obstinate legacy of widely. divided: belief: : 
and usage in many of the things that mattered most. Yet in ‘spite of many. 


oe "obstacles the members of tbe new. A drainistrative, j udicial. and Police. E 
71s 5 Services; building on foundations laid by the best of the Company’ 83 
i = n 3 ::servants, were able to give that assurance of: security: Which is the: indis--- ~ 
. pensable. condition<of all ordered: society and so ‘prepare. the way - for. the : d 
A pannon of. ‘opportunity’ that India was to’ enjoy, through’ the later. 19th. - E 
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è li 25 


"century... ND 
Thus: it Was; the Medical Sétvices ET proved-to: Iadíg; thé 'Y&lué: of 


. modern. systems of medicine, and inspired, those” measures for the;pro- ; . 


' tection. of. health. thatewent far to. control the: scourge of ‘epidemic disease: . 


“It -was the work of the Public Works and Railway, Services that created p É 


. together; For we are here concerned to establish enduring meinor- r 


e > 


H 


the. road. and; rail communications which: were to:give to all ‘India. a new 


- sense ‘of unity. and common interest. It was: a-bráricli. of the Public: Works | 


oun that; brought into being. an ‘ares irrigated by, State’ canals far , 


t "s d v * » ut : 
2 ` z = t < ` "s "s 
p (j w M woe " ix. : i 


` Pus Bn that of any ihe Bonn in thé odd. Tt was ‘the a:Aptigultaral 

- Service which for the first time made ` a systematic effort to improve the: 

means of subsistence of the: great rural population; while iri thi field of 
Education a system of academic and school instruction was being created, 
which would in due course help’ to produce political NI MAS a literate - 

electorate. S: po su | T M l 

- In the earlier stages of the Crown! S. nilé the Civil Services were recruited 

almost entirely in this country. But in the first part of. the present century 

it became the policy. of Government. to widen the scope of such rectuit- 

ment, with the result that at'the time of the transfer. .of power the. number 


of Indian, Pakistani and Burman members in many. of the: services _ 


. - had come largely to exceed those-of: British origin. But if the work of the 
British members of the Civil-Services may seem to have come to'an end , 
in 1947, that has not meant the end of their contribution to the welfare 
- of the peoples among whom: they had been called to, labour. ‘For they 
Jeft behind them a body of: colleagues "who had shared heir tasks and | 
partaker of their traditions, and'so-in. very real sense can. many, ‘of whom. 
the memorial presently to be unveiled. by. Her Majesty will speak, claim’. 
to have played their part as builders of those nations which have taken - 
over the authority of the Crown. - > They. can ask no higher: recognition. of 
the value of what they did: then than. that their standards should be the- 
yardstick -by which the. public of. the new Sovereign Staies will measure 
the achievements of their successors.  . pos 
The historian of the Indian Civil Service has lately. conde: us of Lord 
` Wavell’s judgment, when he himself had left India, that.is here directly 
relevant. It was his belief, we are told; that: we should -be remembered 
in India and Pakistan by the ideal that would remain "behind us of what a 
District Officer should be. - Thé same thought ` may stand for the other : 
services that ‘we here honour arid-I hope, if this-test is as’I think one in 
which we should not fail, that the Governments, now. charged: with duties | 
` that once were ours, will not bé unwilling to concedé the: claim, ‘of these. 
servants of the down to have served India well. | 
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NIÉREST in science is on the Anérease “in. india. “There: ‘1S .a. L growing“: 
awareriess ọn- the part ‘of’ industr al enterprises of the potentialit ties. 
of.scientific résearch, -which^ has zained. considerable. ‘impetus from, 





UN -the emphasis on industrialization à àn the Five-Year Plans... 2. in 
n PR b It ‘is neatly a ‘decade -since the: eärEest^of these ‘national’ "laBote tones ^ 


i^ 5 $ z : n | ~-Attention:is being paid: not. only’ tc ‘development. of cii results, 


“Was established. The first phase: of censtruction, équipmerit and staffing .- 
shaving: beer successfully completed, -tke laboratories have’ directed atten- :-. 
tion to" research projects, oriented. ‘tewards. the national dévelopment | 
z: programmes. The Directors: and: Senor: Officers. of the laboratories :are d 
. closely associated with the various: technical’ committees. of the ‘Planning. 
:Commission.and Dévelopinent Councis, ce Mele 7$ E. o 


- 


aoe ft 


"put also to the preparation, of:blue prirts for-Jargé industrial projects such | 
^as: the. planning ‘and: éxecution of the Durgapur Industrial: Project in.. 5 
sè West Bengal and thé: ‘supply : of inyestigational ‘data for the. South Arcot. 
imi Utilization-Projedt. ^7 0.7 067 VIR a 
. [he laboratories:have cartied out: considerable basic. DOM hich hag 9s 
"potentialities for industrial application, but ‘shail. select only those results =: 
“which: havé' an: immediate. bearing ‘on - economic, ‘development, as’ for: - 
“instance, thosé- concerned: with" fuél and mineral: TeSQureés, leather, gla: SS" 
"und ceramics, chemical food and- drug industries, L5 7 En po 
i Any assessment óf the achievements. of the laboratories should take ‘into. 2, ; 
: áccóunt not: only. the inveritions leading to: ‘improvements: in. industrial, * 
“processes. and. products; "but: also.-the- large. and: varied. investigations : 
; undertaken and the technical: assistance. 'reridéréd. for the: expansion. Or 
improvement- of existing: industries: - ‘Under’ ‘this ‘last category ' ‘come. the 
,;SUryeys. and assessment: of the natural resources which, constitute the: raw. 
7 iiaterials of ifidustry, NL E ; D ae 
"Thé-exterisive and: sjsternatic survey wn the sal resources of. ihe LS z 
"besides Helping ` ‘coal producing | and: coal consuming ‘industries: Jas. led . ta 


c 


e bf = * io the; ;discovery. of. large: reserves 'of.ccal.for coking and. blending: For, 


“example, No?-1 ‘seam in the Jhari& coalfield has à, reserve’ Of. about. 400 
-million:tons.of coking coal; "while;in respect. of. res@rves: ‘of coal. for. blend: . 
apie with coking c coals, those: in the Jhilimilli coalfield i in. V» acis Pradesh 
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The survey has also revealed the possibility of producing. good | ‘metal- 


lurgical grade coke from coals hitherto. considered unsuitable for the ` 


purpose, for example, ne Ranigunj Measure coals in the Ranigunj 


coalfield. - 

These results are. of great importance in the context of the facts ‘that 
India was thought to be poor in ‘coking coal resources, and that more and 
more coking coal will be required for steel making i in the years to come. 

Surveys of glass-making sands. and ceramic raw ‘materials such as 
. clays and talcs, high-calcium limestones, aromatic. plants of Jammu 


and Kashmir, and rose- -growing areas have: pee provided useful data 


for industrial development. ` 

The iron and steel industry is the most important Pai indes 
development:in India. to-day. Of the ‘estimated coal reservés ‘ of the 
country, only a fraction is of the truly coking variety, useful for carboniza- 
tion to metallurgical coke. Further, the occurrences of good coking coals 
are largely concentrated in Bihar, in and around the Jharia field, and this 
has added to the problem of location of steel plant even though other raw 
materials, namely, iron ore, limestone, etc., are more widely distributed. 


Investigations carried out under the auspices of the Council of Scientific. 
and Industrial Research have shown that it is possible to extend the coking ` 


coal resources considerably. One approach i is to examine the possibilities 
of blending weakly coking coals, in: suitable ‘proportions, with good 
coking coals. Yet another method of dealing with the problem i is to up- 
` grade the coals by washing. 


^ 


Systematic investigations on the washing possibilities: of various types 


of coals have disproved the earlier view that Indian coals were not 


amenable to washing. By judicious processing in coal washeries; it may. 


be possible not only to provide the coals required for the iron and steel 


industry, but also to obtain products utilizable for the generátion of power - 


and the manufacture of fertilizers and chemicals. 


Based largely on researches of the Council, three large ton washing | 


plants are in. operation and two others àre nearing completion. ` It has 
also been shown that it is possible to’ process certain: high-volatile and 
non-coking coals of the Ranigunj field for utilization in iron making. 

Another aspect of steel production studied in the, national laboratories 
is the L.D. process. Indian pig irons contain a certain amount of phos- 
phorus and have to be subjected to treatments in two successive stages 


for converting them to.steel. It has been shown mate refined steel can be 


obtained from pigs by a one stage treatment. ` 

. A pilot low-shaft furnace, with a capacity of 15 tons per day, ' is under 
erection for studying iron and steel production ‘by the use of non-coking 
and other inferior coals. Useful studies on the sintering characteristics 
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"L3 AN 5 ofi iron ore e fines of Madhya Ì Pradesh PA p&i AE daten at Lite. National 
3v je Laboratory, Jamshédput These firies, which: are now: wasted 
id * can be processed and utilized for. steel prodüction.- y 
= ; Noteworthy | among: the other ;projects studied at. the Jahedput: 
E E - Labonitory, is one relating to the rérlacement of nickel by ‘manganese’ 
||. dn-stainless steel manufacture. - A ney BIocees. f or the- manufacture of ; 
EUN z šuch Stainless steel hasbeen developed. g . : 
m o “Studies directed to; thè- prodüction of. refractories have tage that; 
"n x ja ^ fosterité. and sillimanife which aré abundantly available i in India can be: 
MES dieci utilized. Graphite. crucitles of- good. quality: have beén. made;: 
ANNE J from. Indian graphite and are found Suitable for use in- the foundry and.. 
cs “other industries, ~~ - 
es i Design modifications for erac boiiers ‘have Bn snipested which can" 
i 2o. Operate on’ low-grade and small. coals; or washery middlings and rejects. - 
ea x Investigations - on. the beneficiation: of low-grade ores have opened 
S Dam possibilities: for the conservation. and- efficient utilization, of ores. 
PE ^ . Naluable work has been cátried out et the National. Metallurgical Labora- - 
; jut. ~ tory on the ur -grading of IDAngancse. ores, chromite. wolfram, Pyrites,, 
E E ete. : 
ru uh . Based: on the investigations on. Eie beneficiado, a à pln for. he 


Lin 


a | AM "production of commercially useful graphite from: HON ME: ores: has Dn 
o „been set up at Titligarh in Orissa. `. $. 
AU ae - Work. on ‘the conceritration of ùraniari: bearing "Ores has o d 
ux pésults, ‘and a: semi-comimercial plant has been set up at Ghatsila i in Bihar. | 
| ' Electrolytic: processes for -the . pteduction. of: high purity ` manganese ' 
“metal have been developed. “A pilot plant, producing 32 Jb. of metal. per“ 
now a . day, is in: operation at the’ Jamshedpur laboratory. .« .. . p 4 
te Many new processes and modifications to existing processes: of manu- ' 
p a ‘facturing commercial chemicals ‘have. béen developed in, the; national 
(CT 17 laboratories: “For convenience, these may be broadly considered under - 
ee “coal chemicals, electrochemicals, and fermentation chemicals. TEM 
pu fr AD water-softening cation- -exchange. material, developed. by. the Central 
: i "Fuel Research Institute, is. now marketed in. India and. in "European, '. c 
' `; countries under ‘the name "* Carbion," and’ has beer. foünd ' to bé an - 
Toc CP efficient and economic substitute for "permutit." ' 
denuo * - The. utility’: of carbion in conjunction with an an: me. for . 
EN producing potable water from» brackish. waters "has béen. established. 
| ae, in Rajasthan, which are under way, have indicated its potentialities ° 
: for demineralizing water supplies: A modification of this pion mene nee 
< yields : an industrial desiccant-and dehumidifier.. - i 
' ^ 2j A new: fluidized: process for the manufacture, of. phthalic anhydride; 
? S8 valuable intermediate” for dyestuffs matiufacture, has cm developed. - x 
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The raw material used is neutral coal tar: the cost of production is low. 

An economic method for the production of smokeless solid fuel for use 
in domestic hearths has been a pressing need in the country. The heap 
burning as in the coalfields does not permit the recovery of byproduct 
chemicals, and not only are these useful materials wasted, but the atmos- 
sphere 1 is seriously contaminated ; further, the quality of the fuel produced 
is indifferent. 

Pilot plant trials carried out on different types of coals at Hyderabad 
and Jealgora have shown that domestic smokeless fuel can be produced 
with the recovery of by-products at economic prices. Market acceptance 
studies have indicated the superiority of the fuel over the soft cokes. 

Two catalysts for the removal of sulphur from industrial gases have 
been developed. They find important applications in the synthetic chemical 
industry. A gas absorbent, under the name “ Lisasorb," finds application 
in mine rescue apparatus. Active carbons suitable for use as bleaching 
agents for vegetable oils and sugarcane juices have been obtained from 
lignite and non-coking coals. | 

Among the more important electrochemicals develoned: mention 
may be made of manganese sulphate from low-grade manganese ores 
and cuprous oxide used as an ingredient of antifouling paints for ships' 
bottoms, of fungicidal compositions used in agriculture, and of glass 
batches. A process for the production of electrolytic manganese dioxide 
used in the manufacture of batteries has been developed. Manganese 
dioxide also finds application in the decolourizing of glass, in the pro- 
duction of coloured ceramic wares, and in chemical preparations. 

‘A process for the production of nicotine sulphate, an effective insect- 
icide used in agricultural sprays, has been worked out in the National 
Chemical Laboratory, Poona. The starting material is tobacco waste 
which is available in large amounts (about 28 million Ib. per year). 
` A commercial plant for the production of the insecticide is under 
erection at Guntur, Andhra State. Dicalcium phosphate, containing 
40-42 per cent available phosphorus pentoxide, has been developed 
using Kossier rock phosphate ard hydrochloric acid, thereby effecting 
considerable saving in sulphuric acid consumption. 

Recent developments at the national laboratories of significance to 
the fermentation industries include the isolation of a strain of Aspergillus 
niger with outstanding ability for fermenting sugars into citric acid, a 
process for the fermentative production of citric acid using this fungus 
and an improved method for the production of vitamin c from sorbitorl. 

More than 1,000 pure cultures of bacteria, fungi, yeasts, and other 
industrial micro-organisms are maintained in the National Chemical 
Laboratory for distribution to industry and research workers. 
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{Coritribution of the Central Leather Rooter Tristituta, “Madras to the . 
"development of the-leather industry have been many and varied. These 


' include. the: improvement : of raw hides. and skins, ‘better’ utilization of .'- 


"indigenous, tanning miaterials; ‘production’ of leathz “1 auxiliaries, industrial E 
, ]eüthers, and improvement of tanning techniques. © 5 
-Common.defects found in`hides, anc skins, such as 'salt stains and = 
. heat, have; beén traced ‘to, faulty. methods of curing. arid. préservation, ` 
: cand techniques have been developed fot eliminating them. ‘The occurrence” 


of red heat is due-to Khari salt used for ‘curing goat skins; consiimption”™ "n 
^-of this salt is valued at Rs. 30 lakhs anaually. A salt mixture, formulated, - 


at the: Central Leather Research Institute, Madras, has: been ‘found to . 

: be superior to Khari salt for curing and preservation of skins.. . Ed 
' Over.a dozen indigenous substitutes have been found for wattle. bark, m 

. which is now imported:at a cost of 17 lakhs of rupeés annually. A pilot - 

plait is-being set up for the manufactu-e of tannin extracts from indigen-. 

ous tan barks; preventing thereby wastage due to. improperleaching..  . 


The Institute has worked out processes for the; ananufacture of synthetic L^ 


; tannins, fat-liquors, bates, pigment finishes, mineral tanning agents, etc. 
v Fat liqitors prepared i in the Institute cost ten annas per pound as against - 
^ Rs. 1:75, the price per Ib. of the imperted product, and ui are being FL» 
sold to tanners: ri UN ne 
' Arrangements have been: made for. the pioden on a pilot plant È 


- degle, of synthetic tarinirs-and- pigment finishes. -Ihe production. of-these .. . 


~ Jeather auxiliaries in India will lead to an: annual saving of about two : 


| crores ofrupées. o ae "1 


The traditional E-I. tanning process; iin for the. ee ee of -.. 
-kips is time-consuming : and costly: The method has been modified to. 


save both time and cost; and the new process; can be: adopted: by. tanners Pus 
d ‘without difficulty. ^. . . 


Processes ‘for converting” E.L.. leatheés to, ‘semi-chrome - “uppers, quedé "E 


;"Jeattliers ‘and: clothing Jeàthers have been: evolved: at: the’: Institüte and’: ~” 


demonstrated to tanners: Rapid methcds for pit-tanniüg of sole leather.” 


` have been worked out; their adoption will, reduce the duration of. tanning. a na 


. from.3- 6-months to` 3-4: ‘weeks. Processes have also been’ developed for 


the production of glazed: ‘kid. = a | l 
. In the field of small-scale engineering industry, the ‘national laboratoriés 


“have made many useful contributions: A process for the production of 
silvered mica’ capacitors “for -usé in radio- receivers, has ‘been developed "s 


-at the. National Fae PRDORAOLYS New. Delhi, and a pilot Plant; isin - 
“Operation. : je. A i n 
- The. possibility of manufacturing bricks of Pod quality Bo black 
"cotton. Sous ge peri established aby the work- ‘of the . Central Pulag M 


Research Institute, Roorkee. A hand-operated: brick making machine, 
with an output of 2,000 bricks per day, has been: designed. The bricks 
are moulded from a mix containing low moisture, and the finished bricks 
have less shrinkage than bricks made by thé traditional process. R R 

A foaming agent for foam-concrete has been developed; this constitutes 
a ‘distinct contribution to cement economy. , The new foaming agent is 
at present being utilized by the Hindustan Housing Factory, Delhi. 

' Another useful development emanating from the Central Building 
Research Institute is the formulation of a silicone-containing wash which 
renders mud plaster and kachha wall surfaces waterproof. . 

Field experiments on the stabilization of black cotton soils for cheapen- 
ing road construction costs have been successfully mee out by the 
Central Road Research Institute, Delhi. 

At the Central Glass and Ceramic Research nitrate, Calcutta, foam 
glass has been produced for the first time in India from indigenous raw 
materials. This light-weight, multi-cellular material has excellent heat- 
insulation properties and good mechanical strength and it finds, applica- 
tion in refrigeration and construction industries. | 

Glass compositions, free from selenium, for making red bangles have 
been formulated and factory trials have éstablished its value to the: Pane 
industry. 

The annual production of red bangles i in India is valüed at about two 
crores of rupees and the value of selenium, imported for use by the industry, 
is about fifteen lakhs of rupees per annum. 

Among the results contributing to the development of the. ceramic 
industry, mention may be made of the process for the manufacture of 
chemical porcelain from indigenous raw materials, and enamel composi- - 
tions, free from borax. Enamelware produced by the use-of the borax- 
| free formulations has proved satisfactory. 

The Central’ Food Technological Research Institute, Mysore, has 
worked out a variety of processes for the conyersion of coarse and second- 
grade materials into acceptable nutritive food: products. Composite 
substitutes based on cheap indigenous materials have also been developed. 
From tapioca, a common tuber, a macaroni product, more nutritious 
_than rice has been produced. The necessary plant and equipment for 
processing the raw material were designed at the Institute. A protein- 
rich * Multi-purpose Food, ’ which can be used with advantage along with. 
otber foods to correct deficiences in proteins, minerals (especially calcium), 
and vitamins, has been formulated from ground-nut flour and pulses. - 

Proteins from tender field beans (Dolichos lablab) and black gram have 
been found to be effective in lowering the blood sugar level. Studies are 
in progress on the mode of action of these proteins, methods for the 
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concentration of active principles, amd their possible applicatior. in the 
treatment of diabetes." A protein hydrolysate useful for therapeutic 
purposes has been prepared from mustard and til oil-cakes. A laboratory 
unit for its production is in operaton at the Central Drug Research 
Institute, Lucknow. 

This survey of some recent research contributions from the national 
laboratories is by no means exhaustive. It represents a cross section of 
the results which have already.found or will soon find application in 
industry. The interest which industry has begun to take in the research 
activities of the laboratories augers W well for the future. 

I have stated on many occasions tat the hinterland between eee 
and industry is fertile and expansive and that its cultivation is highly 
rewarding. 

This, however, needs collaborative effort and team work in which 
the l£boratory scientist, the development engineer, and the practical man 
of affairs have important roles." It is significant that such collaboration 
. IS gaining strength. There is every r2ason to hope that in the years be- 
fore us, the harvest from the national laboratories would be even richer 
and more abundant. 
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, "Indian Railways 


HE INDIAN Railways date back to April 16th, 1853, twentv-eight 

years after the world’s first railway was introduced in England. 

The Indian Railways have been nationalized gradually over the 

last two or three decades. To-day. they are managed by the 
Ministry of Railways of the Government of India, and are India’s largest 
single public owned undertaking. One Indian in'every twenty depends on 
the Railways for livelihood. Until about five years ago, there were 42 
railway systems named after the Companies or States that managed them, 
such as the East Indian Railway, the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, 
etc., but in 1951 the railways were re-crganized o3 a zonal basis, so that 
to-day we have the following: the Northern Railway, headquarters at 
New Delhi; the Eastern Railway and South Eastern Railways, head- 
quarters at Calcutta; the North Ezstern Railway, headquarters at 
Gorakhpur; the Western and Central Railways, headquarters at Church- 
gate and Victoria Terminus, Bombay, respectively; the Southern Railway, 
headquarters at Madras. 
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Another recent significant change has been the re-classification of 
passenger travel amenities. The former intermediate class travel is now 
called second (amenities—only padded ‘seating accommodation). First 
class amenities remain the same, namely a wide sleeping berth for the 
night and seating accommodation for the day, but the fare is about the 
same as the old second class. The best and most significant innovation 
is air-conditioned class. This has-been gradually increased and at present 
is available on all mail and some express trains. The best and fastest 
trains in India, are called Mail trains. Express trains come second in the 
sense that they make more frequent halts and do not always have an air- 
conditioned coach and have limited higher class accommodation, an 
exception to this being the Grand Trunk Express, between Delhi and 
Madras which is really a Mail train. Passenger trains stop at all stations 
and some of them do not carry first class coaches. Third class travel 
in India is perhaps the cheapest in the world and is the most commonly 
used. The Indian Railways have been paying special attention towards 
providing better amenities for persons using this class of travel. Fast, 
long distance trains composed entirely of third class coaches, run regularly 
between Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta, and Madras, some daily and some 
two or three times a week only. Third class coaches are now fitted with 
electric fans and provide cool drinking water inside the coach. Some 
coaches have a corridor. To prevent overcrowding in long distance 
third class coaches, an attendant sees to it that only those with previous 
reserved seats are allowed to enter. The latest amenity for third: class 
passengers is the introduction of air-conditioned vestibuled train service 
which has 20 berths in the upper class and 240 seats for third class 
passengers and the fare charged is the usual third class express fare with 
a surcharge of 2n.P. per mile. 

All Mail trains in India carry 4 restaurant car, where indiai and 
European food is served. These trains make special halts at meal time, 
to enable passengers to board the dining car and to return to their 
carriages. Inter-communicating coaches are not yet the general rule in 
India. Meals can, however, be served in compartments as well. Nearly 
all important railway stations and junctions have restaurants. It is 
possible to order food, if no dining car has been provided in the train, 
through the guard or the conductor, who will arrange for hot meals to 
be served at the proper time. Since the dining cars are not yet air-con- 
ditioned, passengers travelling in an air-conditioned coach can have 
their meals served in their compartments. 

The Indian Railways are completely dry, irrespective of whether they 
are passing through a dry or wet State. Therefore, no alcohol can be had 
either on the train or at the railway station. 
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The did Railways run on the oad or the. fnetre: gage. : The hill 


-> railways run‘on the narrow gauge. Where the gauge is broad, the com- - 
_ partments are spacious, especially wher there isnc-corridor. ` | 


. The. air-conditioned, coach provides. accommodation for 14 passengers. 


-A first class ‘compartment might ‘be 2ither a’ six-berth, four-berth or 


and blankets are not provided. A bedding toll can however be hired from ` 


es the station master at 4s. 6d. for the journey. A bedding roll consists of the . 
following items: a mattress, pillow, two blankets, a-towel rolled úp to- 
. gether in a waterproof canvas bag, known in India as a * holdall.’ “At: 
Travel Agent charges a little extra and -provides towels as well. The fare | 
js calculatéd at approximately 2d. a mile (Bombay-Calcutia 1 ,223. miles 
-=Rs. 109—approx. £8 $55) ^ 0 


“A second class. compartment has aded seating E con for, : 


in two four-berth and three two-berth compartments joined'to each other — 
. bya ‘corridor, with bathrooms and. tcilets at either end. and a luggage. 
yack and ah attendants compartment et one end. ‘Each.compartment is’. 
'. fitted with a wash basin; wardrobe, anc an upper and lower berth (either: ' 
two: or four).. At night. full, bedding i is rroyided, free of charge. - The fare . 
, " ds calculated at approximately 4d: a mile (Bombay-Calcutta * 1,223 miles’ 
;-22224.91n.P. approx. £17): An air-conditioned coach not only provides | 
" "the right. temperature inside, but it kéeps out the noise and. dust as well. 
"Large glass windows allow- unobstructed view of the countryside. ‘Air- 
“Conditioned : ‘berths can be ‘reserved two months in advance for overseas 
visitors. It is advisable to book as'early es possible i in advance. 


| | : two-berth compartment and is an ‘indesendent - unit: with. a, toilet-cum- . J 
^ ' bath attached. The berths can be wideaed for the night, but bed linen ..- 


16 or more passengers and has a-toilet attached. The fare is calculated at ` : 


about a, penny a mile by mail. (Bombay-Caleutta ' 1,223 miles os 


(10 6895n.9.— approx. £5 5s.). - S 
| Third class compartments provide seats ey ie on T 
boards: fcr a large number of passengers. One of the: recént third class ^ 


amenities is a Sleeping car, where a third cless passenger can. get a bench to i 


. ‘himself- for: the night on payment of an 2xtra 4s. 6d. per night. Third 
. Class.passengers must cdrry their own-bedding. The fare is approx. 4d.: 


a mile: - (Bombay- Calcutta. *1223 mes’ —Rs. 37. lón. P.= approx. 


£2 19s. by mail). . 


- Doors to upper is compartments are fitted with safety catches. and. 


.: can be bolted from inside. All doors open.irwards. 


The Government.of India has a list o. approved Travel Agents in- 
India, who have the right to ‘sell’ rail: tickets Without any extra charge. ` 
Travel Agents ‘who have offices in the Un:ted Kingdom, or in any part 
of the world, issue an exchange voucher for a particular rail sector, which 
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when presented to their office in India, is exchangeable for a rail ticket. 
An exchange voucher itself is not a ticket and therefore passengers 
holding it, should make sure that sufficient, notice is given to the. Travel 
Agent, to get a berth reserved if a'very long journey is i moved In cases 
where a passenger is sure of his dates in advance, reservations can be 
affected by a Travel Agent in the United Kingdom through his office in > 
India. Passengers travelling by boat to Bombay, sometimes get accom- 
modation on a train leaving Bombay on the day of arrival, as the Railways 
themselves lay aside upper class accommodation for prospective passengers 
among those disembarking. ` Representatives of the Railway “usually 
board the ships and confirm the bookings to passengers or their Travel 
Agents on the spot. Even so, passengers are advised to book as well in 
advance as possible as this can be done through any Travel Agent in the 
United Kingdom. Overseas passengers can have air-conditioned accom- 
modation booked. two months in advance, and internal tourists can book : 
air-conditioned accommodation one month in advance for distances over 
- 400 miles, and 10 days in advance for distances less than that, and also 
for first class travel. A small charge of 50n.P. per passenger is made. 
. Any alterations in the proposed date of departure for which a booking 
has been made must be notified in advance. An extra charge of .50n.P. is 
made for reservation for the altered date. In case a passenger has accident- 
ally missed the train for which he was booked, the ticket would be sur- 
rendered to the station master immediately after the train has left and a 
certificate obtained on the basis of which the ni wil refund most of 
the fare in due course. 

Passengers travelling more than 200 miles can breik journey at the 
rate of one day for every 100 miles in addition to the time occupied by 
the journey. - The first break óf j journey must be made after the first 150 
miles; e.g., a passenger booked from Bombay to Delhi (957 miles, fare 
—Rs. 179-08n.P.—approx. £14) can do the journey in: 11 days, instead 
of the riormal 24 hours, breaking journey en route to visit such tourist 
centres as Ajanta, Ellora, Sanchi; Gwalior, and Agra without àny extra 
charge. Even a detour such as from Bhopal to Indore to see the 
Mandu Fort, where the Mohus Emperor Jehangir received the first 
British Envoy, would also be permissible by paying the extra fare provided - 
the total time taken for the j journey does not exceed 11 days. ‘It would not, 
however, be possible to break journey at Nasik, since Nasik is only 119 
miles from Bombay. 

. Passengers travelling by second or third class wishing to avail themselves 
of a sleeping berth can travel by first or air-conditioned class between 
9 p.m. and 6 a.m. or any part thereof, subject to availability of accommo- 
dation by notifying the conductor and paying the difference involved. 
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Studente TA in groups of. TE or morë kolding : a. certilidite of. 


M ; J -  bona-fides from the principal of their college can avail themselves of the -` 
< following concessions: for third class. 50 per cent of the normal fare: 


. for second class, payment of third class fare; for first class; payment of. 


- second class fare. ' The Indian Railways offer other.concessions which: - 


E 3 - include standard circular tickets and. circular tours to meet individuäl 
> > - requirements. . These concessions.do not apply to air-conditioned travel. 


. 1!’ Between April Ist and October 31st, return tickets on payment-of one-..- 


~ 


^." «, /.and-a-half fares are, available to impcrtant hill stations. For Kashmir 


only one-and-a-third fares are od Break or journey is permissible 


r only while returning. 


^In spite of the present. soles: cf coaching: and: Gaon sak it- A 


Bars trains consisting entirely of ait- -conditioned coaches for Travel 
" Agents. handling large passenger liners: such as the “Caronia,” “ In- 


at a time ona sightseeing tour of India: 


2 PL ^ dependence," and “ 'Kungsliolm ""briaging approximately 500 tourists. 


7 


been possible during the last few years “or the Indian Railways to provide `~ 


: To run.a special.train economically, there should be. at EU a. party : 
of 90 travelling together. -With smaller numbers it is possible to travel. - 


in specially reserved coaches which can be Die. “BY scheduled train. 


[Services load permitting. . j 
"^ Itis possible for a small group of six to eight tourists to pus a. tourist 


car which is an independent nit with its.own bathrooms, bedrooms, | 


combined sitting and dining rooms, and a kitcher. with a servants čom- 


' partment which.can serve as a hotel during the route. "These can be hired $ 


` through any recognized: Travel Agent.- 


Some: railway. station buildings have a few rooms: set. apart for upper 


Ds  dlass passengers, to stay in- for not more than 48: hours. Accommodation 
um "consists of.a room, single or double with a bathrocin and toilet attached. 
Er MEM ," Charges are around 4s. per head or night. Bed linen is provided.. Meals 
are serv ed. from the restaurant, Reseryat.on can only be made on ERA 
tion of the. journey ticket to the Station Master. 

T "Nearly all railway. stations: of any importance liave a. -waiting room 


- where passengers can spend a few hours while waiting for train connexions. Í 


Sleeping g facilities are-not. “provided but Gne can lounge : comfortable i in an 
_ easy chair. No charge is made for ‘the use of waiting rooms. 2 prais 
.. waiting rooms are provided for women passengers. `.. 
ji ` Luggage storing -facilities are available in cloak- rooms provided at 
various stations at acharge of 25n.». per 2ackage per 24 hours. | |: 
Passengers carrying luggage in excess of the free allowance hensoned 


poa must have it booked and. paid: fcr at the commencement of their `; 5 
tour: This can be done by SN at east half an hour before’ the trains i 
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departure as otherwise they. run the tisk of forfeiting the free allowance. 
Light luggage should be’ carried: in the compartment arid heavy, boxes 
should be put in the brake van. Free luggage allowance per passenger is 
as follows: air-conditioned class, 120 Dus first class, 8 80. lbs; secon Eo 
30 lbs; third class; 25 lbs. | 

Uniformed porters are available at most of the PUR for | carrying 
luggage. Their wages are fixed at the rate of 25n.». ‘per load, but this is 
seldom acceptable and the Indian porter like Oliver. Twist always asks 
for more. Porters wear a badge with a number on it, which might be 
noted when engaging him as this might help to identify him, especially 
as at some stations luggage has to be carried through a separate exit. 
Licensed porters can be relied on for their honesty. . 

Local conveyance is always available outside railway : stations; in the 
following forms: taxis in the principal towns (in towns like Bombay, 
Delhi, Calcutta, and Madras the taxis have a meter.. In towns like 
Banaras and Agra taxis: would be without meters .making.a charge of 
approximately 4s. 6d. for carrying passengers from the station to the 
hotel); motor-cycle rickshaws (these can be hired at approx. 40n.P.—6d. 
a mile) at places such as Delhi, Poona, Bangalore; but the most popular 
mode of local conveyance is the tonga (horse drawn wagon on two wheels) 
with a seating capacity of four passengers EMANE driver. due average 
charge is about one rupee per mile. ' 

The Ministry of Railways publishes twice à year on the Ist. April and 
the 1st October (when changes in timings are usually effected) | an All- 
India railway timetable priced at Rs. 2-50n.p.—3s.9d. ` | i 

Newmann’s of Calcutta publishes a, Bradshaw which gives timings 
and fares conveniently side by side. This is priced at 2- 50n.P.=3s. 9d. 

Apart from these two All-India guides each main line (zonal) railway 
publishes its own timetable containing abstract timetables of through 
main line trains. These are sold at 40n.P.—6d. each. 

. All these timetables are available at any Railway bookstall. 

' Railway travel in India can be fascinating experience and therefore 
should not be missed. The station platforms present an interesting pan- 
orama. The noise and the bustle, the colour and the smells, the costumes 
and types from the various parts of India, the vendors with their array 
. of local products leave on one's T ind, an indelible impression of what 

India is really like. | 
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By MANZUR ARIE. 
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ART I of the Cousin d Pakistan relates to the Fundamental 
Rights. It ensures.to.all citizers equality before law, ańñd equal 
| protection | of law, freedom. of speech, freedom of., assembly, 
. freedom of association, freedon of movement and the right to 


nN - 





| hold and dispose: of property, freedor1 of trade, business or profession. 
. . It also provides protection against “arrest and detention in certain matters. 
. ‘No doubt, these rights are subject to some very reasonable restrictions 
-.. imposed by law, in the public interest. Liberty finds its limits in its. very 


nature, because liberty unlimited would mean self-destruction. 
~, The Constitution contains safeguard: regarding the teaching of religion: - 


= ‘in educational institutions. It contains provision against discrimination 
in respect of places of public resort. Jt £bolishes slavery and forced labour. 
. It contains safeguards against discrimination i in services subject to reserva- . 


tion for persons belonging to any class or areas tó secure their adequate . 


* representation in the services: of Pakistan for a period of 15 years from the 


Constitution Day, 23rd March, 1956. 
. The Constitution provides that every citizen" has the right to pris, 


e “practice and propagate any religion or belief, and every sect thereof has 
. the right to establish, maintain. and manage its religious institutions. 


Any section of the citizens having a. cistinct language, script or culture. 


^. shall have, the right to preserve the-same. It abolishes untouchability and 
forbids its practice in’ any form by ceclaring it a punishable offence. 
It also contains safeguards against taxa-ion for thé purpose 9r any parue: 


ular religion. : s 
Any violation of these fundamental rights of the citizens is chállenge- 


` able in a court of law: The courts in their turn have been placed beyond 
the pale of administrative interference oO = the government of the day. 
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“Byes person is a citizen of Pakistan: ‘a) who or ‘either of Whose bones 


or grandparents was born in the térritory comprising Pakistan and who 
< after the fourteenth Day of August; 1947, has not been :permanently | 


resident in any foreign state; or (b) wao or either of whose parents or 


o grandparents was born. in the territories which-on the 31st March, 1937, | 
DN comprised: ‘India EL. who has his ‘domicile in Pakistan; as described in | 
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Part 1 of the Indian duced Act, 1925, had thé j provisions ; of that part 
applicable to him. Provided that in case of his having, before p March, 
1956, the date of commencenient of the constitution, acquired the citizen- 
ship of any foreign state, he has renounced such citizenship by depositing 
a declaration in writing to this effect with an authority: appointed for 
that purpose. 

The National Assembly of Pakistan may make- further provision in 
respect of acquisition and ps of citizenship and all others matter pertain- 
ing thereto. ; 


FRANCHISE ` 


The Constitution of Pakistan 1s democratic to the core. Every citizen 
of Pakistan who has been resident in a constituency for a period of not 
less than six months and is not less than twenty years of age on the first 
day of January in the year in which the preparation or revision of the 
electoral roll commences, shall be entitled to participate in the election. 

A person shall be deemed to be a resident in a constituency if he 
ordinarily resides in that constituency or owns or is in possession of a 
dwelling house therein. But this rule does not apply to the government 
servants, Ministers of the Central and Provincial Governments and the 
Speakers and Deputy Speakers of the-National and Provincial Assemblies. 
Where a Minister; Speaker, Deputy Speaker or a government servant 
becomes qualified to have his name entered in the electoral roll of a 
constituency, his wife, if otherwise qualified; shall become so qualified. 
No person can be deprived of his right to vote, unless he.is either declared 
of unsound mind by a competent court or is subject to any disqualification 

. imposed bythe constitution or Act of Parliament. Under the Constitution ` 
every citizen of Pakistan, irrespective of race, religion, caste, sex or 
place of birth, shall be entitled to participate and to be an elector in the 
elections of the National and Provincial Assemblies. 

A person shall be qualified to be elected to the National or Provincial 
Assembly if his name appears on the electoral roll of any constituency 
for that, Assembly. 

The following are the disqualifications for election to the National 
Assembly or Provincial Assembly under Part 1, Clause (4) of the’ fourth 

schedule of the Constitution: . 


/ 


A person shall be disqualified for beig elected or for being a member. ` 


of the National Assembly or a Provincial Assembly (a) if he is of unsound 
mind, and stands so declared by competent court; (b) if he is an undis- 
charged insolvent—provided that this disqualification shall. cease after 
the expiration of ten years from the date,on which he has been adjudged 
insolvent; (c) if he holds any office of profit in the service: of' Pakistan; 
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(4) if he has: pee rdc OF: ds: "am ROCA for gusin ihe * 
validity or regularity. ofan’ election; ‘been. found ‘guilty of any offence or . 
" corrupt OT. illegal: “practice félating. do €ection which has ‘been. declared 
‘by-law to be an offence or practice’ entai ing disqualification for member- 
3 B kan Ship of the National Assembly ora Provircial Assembly, unless such period. - 
: has elapsed as may be specified in that behalf by the provisions of that law; 
.-. (e) if haying been nominated as a. candidate for election to the National. 
| -. Assembly or a Provincial "Assembly, or having acted ds-election agent to 
pi E any person so- ‘nominated; he. has- failec to. lodge a return of election ` 
| ‘expenses within the time and i in the manner required by apronda 
< that. this: disqualification shall not: take ‘2ffect until one- morith after ‘the :, 
. date on which the return ought to have been lodged, or until such time 
| as the President in the case of a returm 1elating to.an election.to the | 
*: ' :;',. National Assembly, and the Governor, ia the case of a return relating to `’ 
i an ‘election to a Provincial Assembly, mar allow. `. 
so * '. Provided further that this disqualification’ shall cease when (i) fve years 
l e elapsed'since thé date on which the return ought to have been lodged; 
l .' or (ii) the disqualification is removed by the President, in the ‘case of a 
-* 7. return relating to an election to the- Mational Assembly, and by the .: 
"(7 * Goverrior, in the case of a return relatirg to an election to. a. Provincial _ 
2E A (f) if he has been: convicted ‘of any offence before the date. of 
‘the establishment of Pakistan. by a court in British India, or on or after .. 
that date by'/a court ‘in Pakistan, and seatenced to transportation or to 
.. ^ imprisonment for not less than two years, unless a. period of five. years, 
"^... or such less‘period as the President in the case of élection to the National 
^. "Assembly. and: the. Governor in the: case of election to. a Provincial: 
-- Assembly may allow in any particular case, has elapsed since his release; - 
-. (g) if,he has been dismissed. for misconduct from the service of Pakistan 
on the recommendation. of the Supreme. Court, or a. Public Service | 
. Commission—provided that^ this disqualification shall cease. after the 
. "expiry of five years from the: date of. the dismissal, or may, at any time 
within that. period be rémoved by the Gcvernor in the case of dismissal D 
, . from a service of a Province, and by the-President-in any other case; (h) ` 
sU. S eif he has ceased to be a citizen, or has volintarily acquired the citizenship - 
“°° of a foreign State, ot has made a declarat-omr of allegiance or adherence to ' 
2o. @foreign State. ©) P 
,. i> The election will be organized aes che supervision. of the lection 
- . ^ . Commission. appointed by the President of the Republic of Pakistan in ` 
-' his. discretion.. This Commission will be an independent body working _ 
"^ without’ outside interference. . Under the Coristitution; thus, the persons | — 
: : - elected to the National Assembly or the Provincial Assemblies will always i 
be the real represeiitatives of the people.*. P om cg 4 wes ch ee unius o 
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Turkish. "Tobacco: ES 
NOBACCO in Turkey is produced: i the: cii “Marmara, and 
Black Sea regions, as well as.in the Eastern and Sou h Eastern 
areas, and consists mainly. of cigarette tobacco. However, during 
the last few years, some progress has been made in the próduction 
of cigar tobacco. Figures relating to the cultivation of tobacco in Turkey 
during the last eleven years show an increase from: 101,929 tons in 1947 
to 117,500 tons in 1957. 

The method of producing tobacco in: a Turkey consists of hating the 
tobacco seeds in nurseries, and transplanting the seedlings thus ‘obtained 
to the tobacco fields. The dates for planting the seeds in the nurseries, 
and transplanting the seedlings, the. development of the leaf and the 
gathering of the crop vary to a certain extent, depending on thé climatic 
conditions and the weather in the various zones of. production. For 
instance, while planting of the tobacco seed might begin in January in 
.the Aegean region, this same operation might be delayed into: late March 
in the Marmara and Black Sea regions, with the result that the trans- 
planting of the seedlings will go on from the end of March well into June. 
The gathering of the leaf starts in July or in ARUS according again to 
the region and the climate: | 

Owing to the fact that all the kane on a plant do not ripen 'simultan- 
eously, the gathering of the leaves follows,a pattern which allows for the 
development of each leaf. The first to ripen are the lower leaves, followed 
by the middle leaves, called “ Anas," while the last to develop are the 
end or “ Uç” leaves, which constitutes the pick of the plant. This means 
that the process of gathering the leaves entails five to seven operations. 
The leaves gathered each time are strung up and left to ay naturally i in 
the sun. 

The erodueton of ee in Turkey takes place inslopes ahd mountain 
_ fringes exposed to the sun. Other types of tobacco produced in other 
countries are grown in plains and humid land, with the result that they 
yield. 1,000’to 2,000 kilograms per hectare, as against 500 to 700 kilograms 
in Turkey. Once naturally dried in the sun, the tobacco is baled by the 
planter for sale in the village, or in the Turkish State Monopoly 
warehouses in the boroughs. 

Turkey is a country famed for the ala of her abas "Ihettore, 
it goes without saying that importance is- attached to the quality of the 
tobacco produced rather than to the quantity. This, on the other hand, 
is totally dependant on the type of seed planted, the nature of the soil, 
climate and water, the position of the: field and on.whether: the leaves of 
the individual plant are to be found at the top or are situated at regular 
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~ intervals, gradually rising- toward: ‘thé on Other. diverse cides also « 
. . «to be taken into Consideration are the weather conditions during develop- 
'. mentandr ripening, thé care required during the phases the tobacco under 
_ goes between planting and ripening, riening and gathering, gathering 
_and drying and from then on to the sa. of: the tcbacco:. While: largely 
. influenced by. natural conditions, the prcduction of fine tobacco i is never- . 
~- theless impossible without unwavering zare, tireless effort, considerable 
knowledge and experience and, to co- -ordinate all tiese,.a lové of the-art 
. of producing tobacco. “High-grade Turkish tobacco owes its worldwide . 
reputation to the fact that the production of tobacco in Turkey is in fact. 
a tradition carried:on by. families and.that the qaality of the tobacco 
:: constitutes the pride of each one of those families. 


- 


x As already stated, the climate and sol in Turkey varies a conn lenubly. 


‘from district to district. - Consequently 1 iz is possibl2to produce tobacco . 
' ;to cover all requirements and to satisfy all tastes. We cannot, therefore, 


attempt to describe i in a short article the many typ2s and. characteristics ' 


- of Turkish tobacco. ' Here is a very brief description. of the chief varieties. 


While Trabzon and Artvin tobaccos ere comparatively strong, Bursa 


tobacco is mild, Taşova neutral; Izmit mild znd slightly piquant, 
| Samsun sweet and aromatic, while Aegean tobacco3 are mild and sweet 
and have-an aroma all of their own. " The nicotine content of Turkish 
tobacco is in general low. -This fact. serves to eliminate the misgivings 
undergone by those who smoke cigarettes composed: of tobaccos with a 


high nicotine: content. .The knowledge.that it is not detrimental to one's 


"health makes “ Smoking Turkish" a complete and unadultérated 


pleasure. ‘The nicotine content is generally lower than Iper centin Turkish _ 
tobacco. Furthermore, the maximum amo int of nicotine in these tobaccos 


. js usually lower than the x minimum nicotne contaired i in tobaccos od | 
‘duced elsewhere. 


Turkish tobacco is to be found] in shades ranging “rom Thi golden to 
bright reddish yellow. The leaf grown in the Aegean and Samsun regions 


is small, finely stemmed, are large cómpaxed to othe- varieties and when: 


cut make a nice red shag.. Turkish tobacco partly owes its well-deserved 


“reputation to its excellent combustibility and the white ash it produces’ 


when smoked. The high cigarette yield cf most Turkish. tobacco serves 
to ensure unrivalled superiority from an economic ard commercial point 


of view, while Turkish tobacco is unique n that, despite its low nicotine 


content, it provides a filling and. satisfying smoke. | 

The foregoing is a short explanation cf the reason for the superior. 
position and fame enjoyed, throughout. the world bs Turkish tobacco, 
and serves to- show why no cigarette blenc can be complete without this. 


— The part that Turkish 10 acp pays in improving and Saas 
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cigarette blends: is borne by the fact that the: “United States, E: world’s | 
largest producer and exporter of tobacco, every year increases her imports _ 
of Turkish tobacco. This leaf has opened a new phase in "world pro- 
duction and trade through its ability to make possible the use of hard-to- 


- smoke and, unsmokable tobaccos, simply -by improving the: colour and ' 


flavour and .by removing the burning taste of the blend into which it is 


: introduced. 


Turkish tobacco has three different uses in the cigarette industry: 
(1) In Turkish or Eastern cigarettes manufactured entirely from Turkish 
tobaccos. (2) In various blends, with the object of improving the 
quality of these blends. (3). In conjunction with Virgina tobacco in 
American and English cigarettes. 

Samsun and Bafra tobaccos are the only tobaccos in the TE which 


‘can, without the addition of any other tobacco, produce a delicious and 


Y 


mild cigarette. Cigarettes to satisfy every taste can be manufactured 
from the blends composed of Turkish tobaccos of diverse origins. 

Besides the fact that they improve the quality of Virginia and Burley 
tobaccos, Aegean tobaccos are also much sought after by virtue of the 
fact that they can, without damage. to their characteristics, undergo the 
flavouring operations to which Virginia and Burley tobaccos are sub- 
jected. In addition to the importance’of Aegean tobaccos where’ Turkish 


-and Eastern type cigarettes are concerned, they have earned the name 


“ Turkish Tobacco—Universal Type '* by reason of their suitability for 
blending with Virginia, Burley, Maryland and Black tobacco.. 

Approximately 25,000,000 kilograms of the tobacco grown in Turkey 
is consumed locally, the remainder being exported. Chief amongst the - 
twenty-odd constant customers who purchase Turkish tobacco are, in 
order of importance, the United States, Western Germany, Eastern 
Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, United Kingdom, 
Egypt, Austria, Hungary, Soviet Russia, Switzerland, Finland, Spain, 
Belgium, Sweden, Norway, and Holland. . ~ | 

In 1956, of the total exports, 35-5 per cent. went to the Dollar area, 
27-5 per cent to E.P.U. countries, 30-5 per cent to the Soviet Bloc 
countries, and 6-1 per cent to other countries with which Turkey has 
bilateral trade agreements. 

The increasing exports of Turkish leaf to the United States suffice to 
indicate the importance of the position this tobacco occupies in their 
cigarette industry. During the last few years, direct exports of Turkish 
tobacco to the United States have risen from 25, 000, 000 to‘over 30,000,000 
kilograms. | | CHE E os 
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The Ford Foundation Grants 


INDIA 


HE ‘Ford’ Foundation has 


announced grants of $2:2 - 


million to the Government of 

India to help step up the 
growth of small-scale industries 
throughout India. 

The development of small in- 
dustries is a major feature of India’s 
Second Five-Year Plan, inaugurated 
in 1956. It aims to increase the 
output of consumer goods for 
domestic use and export, to create 
new jobs, and to encourage individ- 
ual manufacturing enterprise. 

The actions announced to-day 
consist of grants of $2,163,000 and 
$70,000, both to the pasty of 
Commerce and Industry. 

The larger grant will help frai 
the expansion of India’s present 
small-industries development pro- 
gramme in each of India’s fourteen 
states. As it now exists, the pro- 
gramme consists of four main 


„ratei A 


regional small- industries institutes. 


ae n m rae Dad 


They are somewhat comparable to 


. agricultural extension centres and 


provide technical, ^ managerial, 
financial, and marketing advice to 
small producers in their areas. India 
has also begun establishing centres, 


attached to the institutes, to train : 


extension workers to carry counsel- 
ling services to small manufacturers. 

In addition to building small- 
scale industries service institutes in 
the fourteen states, plans under the 
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Artisans 


grant call for establishment of 60 
extension training centres throu ghout 
India. 

Two other centres are planned 
for the training of educated young ` 


men in skilled trades to qualify. 


them for managerial and supervisory 
positions in small industrial enter- 
prises. 

More than one-half of the Foünda- 
tion’s grant—$1,280,000— will - be 
used for machinery and equipment 
for new and existing facilities. 

About a third—$767,000—will go 
for travel and salaries of the 48 
foreign technicians and consultants 
who will assist India to. jaunch 
is "expanded programme. The 
foréign technicians, skilled in such 
fields as small tools, cutlery, and 
buildezs’ hardware, will help initiate 
the programmes of the institutes 
and training centres, and train their 
Indian counterparts in their technical 
specialties. o 

The balance of the grant provides 
for a continuous evaluation of the 
needs and progress of the expanded 
small-industries programme and for 
limited experimentation with new 
products for small industries. 

The $70,000 grant will underwrite 
an intensive study of India’s handi- 
craft industries by a team of experts. 
They will seek to stimulate the use 
of new design concepts by Indian 
to enhance the demand 
for their products, particularly in 
foreign markets. Members of the 


team, authorities in such applied 
arts fields as dress design, were 
selected with the assistance of Leo 
Martinuzzi, vice president for foreign 
operations, R. H. Macy & Co,, Inc. 
They will visit India this spring. 

The Foundation’s initial grant 
for small-industries development in 
India was made in 1953 to support 
an International Planning Team 
which studied the entire field of 
operation of small-scale producers. 
Later the Foundation helped India 
to establish its four main regional 
institutes and to initiate the first 
associated centre for training exten- 
sion workers. Foundation funds 
also are assisting in the creation 
of two special training centres for 
the shoe industry. Including to-day’s: 
actions, Foundation grants for small- 
industries development in India total 
$4-3 million. Í 

Other Foundation aid to India 
includes support for rural village 
development, secondary and higher 
education, training for public ad- 
ministration, technical and manage-. 
ment training, and research and 
education in social and economic 
development. Since 1951, when the 
Foundation established its Over- 
seas Development programme, it 
has granted more than $25 million 
for various projects in India. .. . 
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BURMA 

The Government of the Union of 
Burma has received a Ford Founda- 
tion grant of 105,000 dollars to 
provide over a four-year period 
approximately 15 man-years of over- 
seas training fellowships for Burmese 
economic development planning per- 
sonnel. 

Training fellowships are open for 
nomination to persons in or outside 
of the Government who are to be 
directly associated with the Govern- 
ment planning work upon comple- 
tion of training. The type and length 
of training provided will vary accord- 
ing to the particular requirements of 
individual fellowship holders. 

These overseas fellowships, finan- 
ced by the Ford foundation, are a 
part of the Government's programme 


'to step up the training of Burmese 


economic development planning per- 
sonnel increasingly required in the 
central planning organization as well 
as in the individual economic 
agencies of the Government. 

Selection of trainees will be made 
by a Committee composed of the 
Prime Minister’s Secretary (Planning), 
the Director of the Central Statistical 
and Economics Department and the 
Professor of Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Rangoon. » 
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A Visit to India pu Pakistan | 
` By the Rt. Hon.. Lord PETHICK-LAWRENCE | 


THINK I 1 ought -tO begin by explaining that. my visit to [India and 
Pakistan was by no.means a mission, neither political, ‘social nor: 
economic. It was a purely personal visit. My. wife: said’ to me that- 
she had never been to India and she was very anxious to go, and I - 

said to her, “ Well, my dear, we had better go while we are still young." 

Although it. was a purely personal visit, we were treated with that 
hospitality which our Chairman has already spoken of. They treated us 
. with every kindness and consideration and liberality,-and we had a most 
wonderful time. Not only did they do everything for us but they drew up 


.'at every place. we went to a most careful schedule of time, and their 


punctuality was absolutely phenomenal. . I remember on one occasion, 
when we were put down to leave to ‘go to dinner-at 8. 30, and my wife 
was ready at 8.29, and we got to.the-room where the-A.D.c. was, he looked ` 
up and said “‘ It is too early to go now. We don't start till 8. 30. 2 

Well, we travelled north, soüth, east and west and we were are 
in meeting practically everyone of note, except one or.two in, Pakistan, 
who were away. I.had.a certain amount of opportunity of talking with 
‘all ‘of them on affairs in -both countries. and what I. am going to tell you 
to-day arises more from what I was told.than what I actually saw iid 
because as you all.realize, India and Pakistan are very. large countries, 
and a visitor in. five weeks cannot see a great deal for himself in what i js 
for them a very short time. ` ^ i . 

I will tell you first of all the main ‘impression that I omisi of our 
visit, and that is the extreme friendliness of everybody, not only to myself, 
but to the people of this country generally: Apart - from talking to the 
~ principal ‘people J addressed a number -of public meetings, ‘where. I had 
questions asked me, and therefore I did gather a great deal of what the 
people who were sufficiently. educated to come out.and understand an 
English accent were thinking about rélations between India and Pakistan 
'- and.this country. T found that they thought a great deal of the Common- 
wealth relationship. I was able.to extol that to them because I feel very 
deeply myself, as I believe every one here does, that it is of.the greatest 
-value to both. sides, It is.of great value to them that they should have the 
prestige in connexion with the British Commonwealth, and it is of great 
value to us that we should have one of the" largest- countries in the world 
and two great Asian countries as members.of our. .Commonwealth. And” 
there is one, thing that is very lovable-about the people of both those 
- countries, and T am sure that those of you who: Fnow them: well. will 
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Ng in that way. "T will: give you one illustration, Which; those of you who 


: ~ hosts show them. with great pride to any visitor to the'President's. House. 


DO Memotial in which’ they. take immense pr:de, and then there are statues ` 
Of generals" oir prancing horses’: ‘all over: the: Maida. “They are- British: - 


m of. how they fegt towards the. British, "occuratiori.- 224 


oe iu regard to the, Commonwealth, ‘that they must not.be hurt. if we somes .. 
-, times said, or some of our people said; ‘d: sagreeable: things about them ^ 


'.. and they still Jive to a very large extent-in a projection; of the British rule * i 


"E E X E LT x ME EN 21 a Sg Ju T 
agree: with me over tliis. “They are a very kindly people and when they are 
. Jooking back. or the past they: remember the nice things in their relation. 
: „ship with you and they ‘do ‘not remémber, they deliberately forget, the. 
z things which at the time caused a. certain amount of resehtment and dis- 
like. They have no ‘such, thing. as 'a bitier-memory; and for our. ‘people. 
vand for our way of life they have a very high affection. ‘Itis a' great deal. ' 


Y more than admiration; it is affection: Mow after I. had ‘been back from 


* India, Iran into a friend of mine who had. been talking: to a highly-placed i 
- Chinese of. Red China: And this is, what this Chinese statesman sdid to ` 
my friend: “You: ‘know. We are ata considerable disadvántage as against P 
‘India because we have not fiad a century ‘of British’-occupation. , You., 
“built their railroads, you made’ their roads, .you have left themi with a ` 
^ magnificent system of law: ‘We are having with great difficulty to impro- " 
. vise all those-things for ourselves." : J 
. He FK found that that-was not very-far different fom the: opinión of pd "d 
and Pakistanis. that. met. -They look: "upon us, I think, Somewhat as we ` 
"look upon the’ Romans; We: point to. the great Wall that runs: across the i 
, „north of this. country, we show with great. pride a’ tessellated- villa. I. 
"found; rather to-my surprise, that to a great extent they. looked upón us: 


‘have not: been. there receritly, may not know.. I went to. the. ‘Président’ S: 
House, which was: the: great: Viceregal | House: in New. Delhi.’ There the Wee 
; British rulers had put up on. the walls the portraits | of the. great Viceroys, & 
“the: British’ ‘Wiceroys of the. past. Well, they ‘are still there to- -day and: our.” : 


If you-go to the Maidan in Calcutta, there is first of all’the Great "Victoria . DN 


f generals, and they ‘are still ‘there. I ‘think: that gives. some indication 


ire 


. E took the opportunity at some-of our meetings of. pointing. out to. them, 


and théir Prime Minister. They-sometimes say ' disagreeable things about: ` 
“us. -and our Prime Minister; but we as "friezids and common members of. 
. “the Commonwealth have got. t to put. up. with. that and: T think ‘that: is. in, E | 
‘fact what they. do «s ay i MEE 

"Now the second great: impression that: I fbimed. during my. visit: was . 
-that itis much too. early to judge how India and Pakistan: are likely. to.” 
- go. "After: allit is. only a little-over.ten years Since: they: had independence, `: 
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people i in (ie Civil Serie. eto. —are in: a a very ‘ine k o. cases still © 


the men and, in some cases, the women, all of whom were trained under 
British occupation. And to a very large extent, the: prestige and the spirit 
of those days still obtain. In ten or twenty years. ‘time practically the whole 
of that old guard will have disappeared either by death or by retirement, 


. and you will have a new set of people who were not trained in the old 


British days, and it is then, and mE oniy,. that you will be able to judge 


^ Whither thóse countries are going. 


I turn from those two general impressions, which dominate every- 


‘thing else that I felt, to several specific questions. -I:will begin with 


politics. I went first of all to Pakistan; and Pakistan is, as most of you 
are aware, involved in a great many troubles, politically. Just before I 


| started for Pakistan, one Prime Minister gave place to another, and while . 


I was in India the second gave place to a third, so that even in that short 


. space of time there were no fewer than three.Prime Minsitérs. There is 


the trouble in Pakistan of East and West. J am not suggesting that there 
is likelihood of a break between East Pakistan and. West Pakistan, but 


they are not really one people: They are not the same race, arid.they have 


many ideas different from one another and their only tie is that they are 


Moslems. Now, we are having a good deal of discüssion to-day about 


Malta. I think; though I have not looked it up geographically, that East 


Pakistan and West Pakistan are no less far apart than we are from 
Malta. Or again, supposing it. was. suggested that Finland, and .this 


country should form one united nation. Well, the geographical distance ' 


would make a very considerablé difference and it would be.very ‘difficult 
to get over. I. don’t know. whether you all realize they have never had a 
general election in Pakistan for the main federal legislature since Inde- 
pendence. It came home to me because when I was out there in 1946, 


. I arranged for an election :fór a Constituent Assembly, and that 


Constituent Assembly was authorized to act at the same: time as the : 
legislature of the country. . They are still. being governed by it and the 


. Prime Minister is still responsible to the Parliament that I set up eleven 
years ago. Then a change has been made, in their States, or. Provinces: 


as they used to be called. At one time, East Bengal was one, sO were 
West Punjab, Sind; Baluchistan and the North West Frontier Province. 
Recently all those States in West Pakistan count’ as one State, and you 


have East’ Pakistan and. West Pakistan as’ two States, and the 


nomenclature has been changed in consequence. "Now even that decision 

might ‘conceivably be reversed but I do not think it will.- ; 
Finally there is another question, that of the precise religious position 

of Pakistan. There were, a little while back, some people-who, urged that 


` Pakistan should be a theocratic State. That ünsl think, was ooe aoned 
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ES ` and! it is now. a UA State. But though ihat a fus besn mada, of, 
|: “that decision rather has been taken, there are still people who would like. i~ 
iin NE ` non-Müslims to rank zo some extent as second-class ‘citizens, and the’ 
ate difficulty arises-largely with regard: to Hindus. -Thereé are a certain number, - 
coc: nota great number' now, of Hindus, in: West Punjab; but there : are quite a - 
pu mee  iumber. of Hindus, running into several millions, in: East Bengal: and that 
k ^ < constitutes-a difficulty. In fact the-ieasom why the second of the: three 
ESO Prime Ministers had to give place to the present Primé Ministér.was that" `; 
E E he proposed that in the General Election, which it is said they-are: going to: 
A . > hold in ‘November, there should’ be separate electorates, much as there `“ 
Ye zo “had ‘been’ in the: old days under British rule in-the country. Bethatas > j 
4 Jit may, I would not'like youto think that’ Pakistan, is is'unstable. There is ` 
Zo co^ every reason to think that.it will hold together; but it. has tliése very great — 
CENT : .  :troubles. which divide ‘Opinion’ in the CO ‘antry, arid. which: they will have ^' 
s. soto struggle with: before they reach: a final solution which E take; I am 
aoe s afraid; a long. time. ;. HUS a a pu 
sor S Now. coming to India, the oy situation is that teen is. ho pU 
Ar united opposition. -The Congress: Party dominates! most parts. of India, 
Se .and it.has a' weak opposition ‘on the. rigkt and a weak: cpposition on the. ^7. 
M s ‘left. Those two factionis térid rather to cancel: one anothér out and.that 
po o D. b is how. the Congress dominates, at any rate in the, Féderal Legislature. * 
: z You know of course. that one:State,: Kerala, .has.a: ‘Communist Govern- . 
bd - ment: That may be so in:name; personally . I very much’ doubt Whether : 
po ES | - the electorate, there are anythin g like. the sort: of Communists that we 
n a think of when when Wwe: speak of a. Communist: ‘country. “While ‘I was , 
[ 








. Visiting, Delhi, and. staying with . the: Prime Minister, there was a' ard 
election. in thé Punjab and-to my surprise, a Communist was elected. I - EE 
^. Was surprised because I did not imagine that the Hindus in thé Punjab . E ge 
! "were Communists and T pointed out this 16-Mr. Nehru. “He said: “ Well,’ 
POS u A tie real fact-is that it is not a‘Communist:vote’at all; it is.a form of exprés- - Dor 
[oes t re sing displeasure -with the. Government. : As the only: other: ‘candidate in; ^" 
" ^^^ this casé wasa Communist they voted: for the Communist.” ‘As you see. 
Do ^ dn general they are rather in. the position that they do not want a ‘Com: 
i munist on the one hand ofan extreme r- ght-winger. on the other... And 
yu on so against those two,.so far as the Central Government à is concerned, ithe 
UNE Congr stands in a very: strong pósition. >. = ~ E 
p -O “The next semi-politiçal question in India is.the Janguage quésioi.. = 
+ «°° You- ków. that à year or two ago-the Finance ‘Minister resigned .over'a 
et " Ej matter of the division. of the States on linguistic lines; ‘And there are still... 
ss 0o E "great: ‘searchings: of heart i In that: matter. ‘But the one: that is going. to: give 
tn ithe, greatest trouble is really a question. between the north: and the south. . 
E ae sover: mie matter of the English L'Bhgünge- "You know that.i in the Provincial 
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Legislatures members can, at ihe n time ‘talk either English or. the 7 
vernacular, and in the Central Legislature they: can talk either Hindi or. 
English. Now a very large part of the North; as you probably: know, 


is acquainted with Hindi, and to them the idea i 18 that the people of India 


Should talk either in their own vernacular or in Hindi. The. southern 
States do not know Hindi, and they are: all for keeping English as the 


alternative language. I well remember when I was over with my first 


wife in 1926, and went to the Congress gathering in'Assam,.it;was largely 
concerned with getting rid. of the British domination, arid I was rather > 
amused to realize- that: the only language in which. they: could. all con- | 


verse together was. English. And that of course remains the language 


T which is known by the intellectuals and -by quite a a- ae number 3 


of others throughout. the whole of India. 
I was told that it was a matter of great-interest as. to what v was going to 


happen when the language issue.came up,-and my impression is, and I 
give it to you for just what it is worth, that Parliament will not come. 
'- to a decision when the time comes. They will postpone it, for another 


ten years." There is no question of English being abolished altogether, 


. but it will be a considerable matter of difference if the children i in the 
schools are taught in English or in. Hindi when they are not-taught in. 


the vernacular, and whether im the Legislatures English will still be the 
medium for.speaking, whether in the States or in the Central Legislature. 


Of course, although there aré those differences, L-am not suggesting . 


for a moment-that India will not hold together. . There is a tremendous 
feeling of unity in India, though there are considerable divergencies ‘of 


View on many matters in different States.. T think that cohesion will un- 
© doubtedly prevail, and that India is assured. ofa stable government for 
" along time to come, beyond the time die those now in D power and in 


office remain at their posts.. 


. Before I leave political issues, ic am Jora to say one "word "m 
Kashmir. While I was in Pakistan and | again in India, whenever I had a 


public meeting and undertook to answer. questions, the first question I 


. was always asked concerned Kashmir. “What did I think about Kashmir?” _ 


And I always said to them,“ Look, I am 85 years:of age, and have.been 


_ in politics for-over 50 years, and I know when to open my-eyes and my . 


ears and to keep my mouth shut. - And you cannot expect-me to be so 
foolish as to express a view about Kashmir.” .I never ‘expressed’ any 


views on Kashmir while I was in India and Pakistan. But I did keep my. 


ears open and I will tell you of a very interesting discussion that I heard 


when I was in Pakistan.:I went out to. dinner, and after dinner—it was 


quite a small party—we were sitting round the room and two Moslems 
were talking. I was not. eavesdropping; they meant. me: to héar what they 
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` said. And one “of hem said this: i di is ES a ess that this Kn | 
~ problem i is ‘destroying friendship betw een India anc Pakistan.. We would. . 
so liké-to be friends with India. There i is no.teason why we should not þe.. 
friends, but this Kashmiri problem i is making us .2nemies.’ ‘The: other -. 
. "Moslem said: “‘ You-are quite wrong. ` Kashmir is aot the cause, ' but the 
"sympton of-the ill-feeling and. animosity that existe Between the Hou 


and the Mosléms;" They argued that: out for quits a considerable tim 


and I naturally did not take any: part in’ the discussion, ‘But while I. was’ 
“in India and: Pakistan the whole of the rest of the time; when I got tiold of 


< å man to ‘whom I could talk. quite confidentially; I zsked -him his views, ` 
. and nearly every parson to. whom I a said. that che second, -mari was. : 
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. My own opinion 1s this -Kashit | is a very difficult ROB beatis 
^ ihere- ‘is No: real compromise possible. : You can give Jammu. to the. | 
"Indiars,. you can give Rawalpindi; to^ the Pakistanis, but vou 
always ` come back. to the next problem, which. is the ` Vale . of | 
-- Kashmir. And ` you - „cannot . divide it; you catnot have: a “con: - 
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dominium, you cannot turn” it, as the Maharaja: aad Prime Minister ~. cs 


wanted, into another Nepál. -That would-be a possible idea, but they ` 
, would not either of them. look at it.- "Therefore the Vale of Kashmir’ has : 


- either got to belong to India or it has got to. belong to. Pakista&; and 


"sthére j is no compromise. . But there 4 1S another matter which concerns the 
rivers, and the water from these five rivers.- That is arfectly capable of 
a, compromise: and the: World Bank :Has proposed a solution of. that 
. problem on compromise lines; But they. have not setted' that, So T thinK- 
"the second Moslem was right i if. saying that there i is this animosity between. . 
certain Moslems: and, certain Hindus, aad that these Gases, and particu- 
larly the case of Kashmir, is a sympton and notthe cause of that difference : 


of opinion. "And. when d say animosity, ‘I do.not thirk-it exists between ` | : ; 


. tHie- intellectual people at the top-—] think they would very much. wish.to.. 

. be friends-—but it exists lower down; and _of course you must never forget 
that Mahatma Gandhi was assassinated: by a Hindu fo- being too friendly. ` 

: to the Moslems, and Liaquhat: Ali Khin WES assassinated by: a Moslem: 
ae being too friendly to the Hindus. ^ . - 7 

~ Now that is all Í want to say on the. political positioa. I was particu- 
“larly. keen to, glean. what- facts I: could with regard: to, the. social and." 
- economic position, and I was very anxious. to. find oüt'how they Were , 
., getting on;in that respect, both in: Pakistam. andin India. Well, in India, 
in particular, I wds.shown over á number of.new projects. I was taken to . 
. the ball-bearing. fáctory:i in Jaipur; a most up-to-date-ard efficient factory... 


where I think: they were 'employing: about two fhoüsarid people. . el weit, x 


when: L was- in- “Bombay, d the | Breat. milk farmi, a ‘worderful enterprise. - 
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' from where they. supply half the: milk of Bombay?” ` JE is not exactly a. 
national, not exactly a private enterprise—I will not go into details—but 
it was:a most interesting place. and a very wonderful and most nce . 
establishment as far as I could see. mE 
I went when I was in Madras to the, Peranbur. ráilway SOR Tasten. 
"My. wife and I drove right through the factory and saw these railway 
coaches being. made.. I believe they now: turn. out about one coach a 
week. This is a very considerable effort, and they’ hope to turn: out three 
or four a week when the factory i is fully going. J happened to have as a: 
friend a. previous acquaintance in India, a man who is the-secretary of the 
steel projects there.. They are inatigurating three: great steel plants; one 
is being set up by this country, one is being set up.by Germany. and the 
third is being set up by the Soviet Union. When they are working, they 
each expect to turn out about.a million tons of steel a year and they will | 
each employ something like four or five thousand men. ; 
. . Ialso went to see some of thé co-operative village plans, wheré they 
are getting a. hundred or a hundred anid fifty. villages, to work together 
for marketing, and for using big machines and the rest of it, and I was 
. told that the products of agriculture had.very much.increased in the last 
. few years. Then I was taken-to some other places where I saw the products 
of the home industries, of the houses, of the work of the women, in the 
villages. And in so far as that goes, that is also a very interesting matter. 
But of course these. factories, large as they are; important as, they are, 
.employ comparatively only a small number of people. I mean a few 
_ thousand people and what is that out of three hundred and’ sixty million? 
‘Then there are great dams which have irrigated large tracts. of country. 
They give work to several million people, but the fact that you. have to 
remember is that since I was there in 1946 there has been an increase in 
the population of India alone as great, and possibly a little greater, than 
the whole population in the British Isles. You scrátch a bit more ground 
. and you can have a few thousand of people at work, but itis only a very 
small part of this immense problem, which is a problem of unemployment | 
and under-employment. And when you undertsand that, as it is absolutely 
- forced upon you, you realize that what. Mahatma Gandhi tried to do, - 
which was to give to people a side occupation, is not quite. the uneconomic 
proposition that appears to à person who does nót know India. Let me | 
, just give you one illustration. . I had the privilege of staying.at Govern- 
ment House more or.less wherever we went, and I ásked the Comptroller 
of the Household how many servants there were in Government ‘House. 
. The people who are being looked after are the Governor, his wife and 
` family, a few aides-de-çamp; and a few visitors like my wifé and myself. 
He said he had about 200 servants. Of course that includes’ gardeners. 
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x E In. perculit, " they, want to. mow ite là wh, you dus TW quife well.how they” 
Hus m “mow. it. : One man crouches down on his haunches: and ‘cuts the grass ` 
^ ley in, his immediate neighbourhood. and. then he marves to another, stance - 
2 ime ' and cuts. it, again there. It takes’ perhaps fifty men continually, at work . : 
te -to keep a lawn of some. twelve acres.moryn. Of course it sounds ridiculous’: : . 
T “and uneconomic and so it is, but supposing you were ‘to get two mento  . 
E '- Work two good motor mowers they could mow thése acres quite easily cue 
TA. B vin a few days. But what ^would tlie other forty-eight men dò? ‘That is 
» l _. the real point. . And if there is. nothing else they can-do, is;it after all so 
MESES , uneconomic to... ‘employ | them “all to rut the-lawn that way, instead: ‘of . 
n serus two men to cut the lawn and having somehow ‘or other to keep.. 
ant alive: the: forty-eight men, turned Qut of work?. Many of you know'that . 
-^4. farbetter than T do. Li am only just quoting y a: pa gase in which ~ 
that fact occurs. ` ~- € | ; : : 
SUME M Now, let me .turn.to the ‘question that. I tried. n. a the facts, about 

Dre T everybody I-sáw, in India: Wliat aboüt the standard of life ?: "What | 
o na "about. the gap between riches.and. poverty in. India and 1 in.Pakistan? : IS 
"s w€—9 ? went out to India first, of all-in. 1897, srxty ‘years ago, and stayed on an ` 
p d ‘Indigo. farm in Mozuffapur. The man who was: working, on the “indigo... 
>. farm was paid one anna a.day and a child was paic’ about 4 or 5. pies a 

; day. .When T went there-in 1926, thé : 'amount pait-for day labour had ' 
as Te much increased; and'when I: went there in -1946 they talked: about. : 
<: “eight-anna ‘men,”. men ‘who gave their sérvices for eight | annas a day.  - 
"That has been replaced roughly, as. far, as I can ,gà-her, by one rupee aa 
ru 2 day ànd'à man who is employed. on, some lowly occupatioh, if he.is em- f 

2 P E "ployed daily, can command. one rupee á day, sixteen times.:as. much as 
" « 10. 7. Was paid when T was out. in 1897. Nevertheless, yo. have got to bearin- - 
eus ER -mind that ‘whereas in ous country prices. Have. -gone up about fiye times. |. 
gu. "Since the yeat, 1897; in Jüdia they: have gone up far more, and T think at: 
Me n | the present time the rupee 'goes still less: far.in Pakistan. The result of all B 
MENDA E ‘that i is that‘it is very doubtful whether the peodle’ are very much better off... 
oo... With-a rupée a. day to-day than they. were with an arna a day in 1897. I. 
DT A M think they are:a little better off, and I think. perhaps there:i is a à little i moie _ 
"o SUN organization, but it is not a very large’ improvement. . : 
So UU cs Now I turn to the gap. The gap in- India is enorraous.. You. have’ aoe | 

.297 .-to remember that in this. country when I was a chilc;'d man could haye `; 

pp PR £50, 000 a-year net income’ and. most Jabourers got.less than £50 a year, ` 
[2 s that the gap in this. country was: Something: like a thousand times... 

Map ue Now it is about ten times; -Most men can earn about 2500:a year and very “`. 
vd «few people cán have a net income-of over £5,000. ` Tr. India ‘the’ gap at. - 
*. Le ‘one time’ was far. greater - even: than: that. and the question I. asked: ofa: 
„gteat many’ people, civil servants and others, who have > got the facts, was = 
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how far has the ; gap. E in aia T And they’ ad E *Takinlg'or DEL MS 


people, it has lessened considerably. Whereas it is lessened by the top 


people being prohibited from getting a bigger income, net i income, ‘It 1s 


also lessened by thie. lowest people getting a larger. ineome.’ " ‘And they 
said that, as in this country; there are very heavy. taxes-in India, and it is 
very difficult to have an income exceeding three thousand rupees a month, : 
or roughly, as you would translate it, £3, 000 a year. The lowest wages in 
the Civil Service are about 50 rupees a month, say; £50 à year. “But of 
course there are people lower than that who are not getting 50' rupees a 
month and they are not therefore getting £50 a year, partly because they 
have not got a full wage all through the year. And there are à great 
many people who are not getting wages at all.. They are ryots who are 
living on the produce of their own farms.” So I should say that I think . 
there is a slight improvement, and I think the gap has diminished, but I 


. am afraid mainly from the top erid. - 


Just a word: about the very rich people: who. are. onde that, the. 


. Maharajas. I have a great admiration for the way that India and Pakistan 


have enmeshed their maharajas in the regime. I think that great credit 


is due to Mr. Patel for what was-done and to the maharajas themselves. 
But of course the maharajas are’ still very wealthy people; though they 


' do not get the money that they did, they have not. been cut down very 


4 


much. This will happen after they die and their heirs come in. They have 
immense quantities of accumulated wealth, and I tried to find oùt- to what 
extent they could make use of this great weatlh, crores of rupees in some 
cases, to increase their income. And to some extent they can. I am subject 
to correction about this, but I gather that there was a curious understand- 
ing about their jewels. They. can wear their jewels and exhibit them but. 
they cannot sell them for. money. They were theirs, but they had to have 
them on show.and they could: not dispose of them. I do not suppose that 
is carried out to the last sapphire or ruby, but I.bélieve theré is such a 
rule. Of course a great many maharajas have been shrewd ‘over that. 

They have put aside a certain amount of their money in this: ‘country and 
in other parts of the world, and so no doubt they can live on their capital, 


^ . as we all know so many people do at the present day i in this:country. 


. One word more on that question. Wheri we were in Pakistan I was takén | 
over the Khyber Pass which I had seen, before. What interested me very 
much on this occasion was that there was a. continuous trek of Afghans 
coming over from Afghanistan into. Pakistan. . They. told, me that these 
people, men and women with their goats and asses, anid a certain number 
of camels, trekked about twenty miles a: day and: thàt they trekked for’. 
about three weeks.. Some of them got as far as Lahore. It is: a-seasonal | 


trek. They come over in October and November and early December and . 
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M xo D back d im inte Marchi and d April, They. dos that bead TU is nO . 
* employment i in Afi ghanistan, and they car: get a certain amourit of employ- " 
“tient in Pakistan. It was that latter point which' ‘particularly, interested 


E me, because it shows that little as may be employment: in Pakistan, and 


^ great as: may be under-employment,. there is still. more. employment in: 
Pakistan than there is. in Afghanistan.. And apparently they come over’. 
. without any. ill: ‘feeling on.either side. .Of course, ‘ta some. extent, they are ^. 
: very similar tribesmen. Another thiig I saw-on that j journey was that all. 
the fields were be eing. cultivated by the women. Nowin the.course of my + 
“life [have heard a large number of explenations as.to why the women.do | 


= sall the work in the fields... This ‘one was most amusing: , They said: “ You 


-see-every Pathan’ carries a rifle, and if he sees a loné man Delonsins to a 
"hostile dribe working on a field he- “pops aim off, but-they' don't shoot the-. 
women," : I- also had thei: experience. o^ being mèt, by thé tribal chiefs’ ^ 
.. Whó: said they were delighted to “see m». and. they- wanted: to give us a~ . 
"banquetes but as we had not. got tire bor, that they. made me a present, : 
‘and I feceived. two shéep. ' I read recertly, that.the Prime. Minister was, `, 
"given four sheep. . My interpreter, said: * You just pat. their- heads, and ' d 
give them back, "-so' I did,’ not have te try ánd. d smuggle them through. thé, 
, Customs į in my air. flight. ^ i. 

- Before I-sit down I would like to: deal very ordy with twó Or "diee. 


! other things. - Education: I had the: ‘p-easure while-I was in: Delhi- .of ; 


anche with. Moulana- Azad who;:às.yon know, died a few weeks ago. , 
: He told. me that he thought that literacy’ had now gone up to nearly: 
, 30 per cent and that in the towns. nearly all: the children were: receiving, - 


P : education, “and they were. hoping. that in a few years every child both in: X 


. towns and i in the. villages would be at sche ol. I have always thought that. 
this country did a very great: deal for. India, especially'i in"higher edücation; ` 
:- But öne thing: that ‘was neglected: was: teaching lower-grade. children in^ 
the villages and. thé towns, ‘which was left almost entirely undone. .I 
always. feel- that was one of the blots on “sur ‘éxcéedingly fine. administra- ^ 
“ton. Well, they’ are trying: to catch up: vith that lack.- * ^ `- AN 
. I. wanted to. know the position. of British traders i in India. When. i wasi“ ; 
speaking i in, the House- of. Lords some. five or- six years ago, I stated on: | 
. the evidence: which I had. that the British’ traders were better off and: got * 
“on bettér in India to- day. than they had done when the British’ were in- 
.. Occupation: of the: country, "and that there were more. British ih" India» ; 
then than there had been apart from tlie A-my in the olden days.: Nozone . 
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" 


a < jn thè House-of Lords. criticized that... I still believe ‘that. was pu 


:.true at.the time. But £ had héard.: opposize ‘remarks more recently, so. I. 
. took special, pains. to. ask "what was ‘the »osition: to-day. ‘They. told ‘me-. 
there i is no discrimination against the. Brit s sh. at all. They ai are treated. vith. 
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great friendliness, great courtesy and they have ali thé rights dir Indians 
have, except that I think there is in the matter’ of companies some rule— 
and I speak subject to correction—that there must. be a certain proportion 
of Indians among the directors of. companies. They said there was no 
difficulty about that at all.’ But what does present a difficulty: are two - 
things. First of all, if a British national is living i in India, he is subject to 
Indian rates. of taxation, which are very heavy indeed. And that is very 
much of an obstacle to many British who would like to live, there and 
have other British staff out in India. 

Worse than that is the difficulty of the very great ditis. 'on imports, 
the Custom duties which India imposes.. Therefore, if a British company 
wants to import a great deal of British material, it finds these’ Custom 
. duties a very great difficulty and it is hard to make a profit under these 

_ circumstances. Therefore I was given to understand. that British traders 
are beginning to feel the pinch of those two facts. : . 

Now just one word about the position of women, both in India and in 
Pakistan. I think that the most heartening thing from that. point of view 
is the wonderful progress of the women in Pakistan, a Moslem country, 


because many people in this country have. the idea. that among the.Mos- - 


lems the women aré very much.put upon. I think the women in Pakistan - 
bave to thank two very remarkable Pakistani women whom you all. know 
here by name. One is Begum Liaquhat Ali Khan; who.at the present 
. time is the Pakistani Ambassador in Holland. She has done an immense: 
amount for women in Pakistan; and the other is our friend, whom we 
often have-the pleasure of seeing -here;. ‘Begum Ikramullah, who is also 
a very able woman. Wherever I went in Pakistan, I had the-pleasure of. 
meeting a great number. of. Pakistani women, very highly cultured 


' . Women, and women have certainly made immense strides. 


- When I was in India, I also met a great number of. Indian women. I 
met women in the Indian Civil Sérvice who.are fully on.an equality with 
men. I was à little. disappointed i in one thing. My wife and I used to ‘go 
out to dinner and my. wife sat: next to'the Governor on one: ‘side of the 
table and I-sat next to. the Governor's wife, or whoever it was; on my side 
of the table. But in quite a number of cases the wives did not speak a 
‘word of English so I could not converse with my. hostesses. ` "That was 
véry disappointing, but apart from that-I think that women are making 
_ great strides in India as well ás in Pakistan, and. of course the Governor 
"of West Bengal is a.daughter of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu; Her. mother at one 
. time was Governor of the U.P.. : T 

^ Iwould like, now to. saya sie of words about the outlook. Taci is ^ 
no doubt whatever that India’ and: Pakistan have immense problems . to 
solve. They have both used. up Aa mam eredits which they had 
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- "hundred. millions of pounds, and they Fave ‘the vast projects’ that: thev. 


Zr ` are planning. to, carry through; Now, ty. have gct political problems, - 


*^.'they have got economic problems, soc el problems. and théy have got~ 


financial problems. 


E hrougl to DUE 
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- India and Pakistan at a meeting of 


um But- they are very: ^i 
«- £ vto success... And I think that is the great2st hope. for those countries, .. ^. .¢ 
v. The people are very sure of themselves. : 
they can.win through, they have a great xelief-in the Commonwealth and... 
. they have a; tremendous iritention to plev their pari.in the. development ' 
of Asia. And Lot nm wish them. well cur I feel cinident they vir win s 
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xermined tc carry: these through . M 


‘They are very confident that ~- 
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“fortinate in, Te- -acquainting. w 
wit. a great many old friends, whose: 
‘hospitality : WAS traditionally as’ 


-the Fast: India Association: held: at. »gererous as it ever has: been. x 
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“The. Rt. Hon, Sir PASRICE SPENS;. 


e PCs ' KBE, QC, MP ` presided, and in 


7 intróducing | the spéaker said "Lord: 
|; Pethick-Lawrence. hás.a great. inter- . 


M ds est in India; and it'is a: ‘fortunate -' 


, thing for us that he paid a.visit to“ 
-. India recently durin g which: he made: 
"himself | familiar: with. persons and. 
.. conditions anid has consented to give - 


7 cho. incomé . tax in- 


+ 
* ri Li ^ S 
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Kepijing tir a question. as: ‘to. 
India. is. : 
. higer than. it is here now, | : Lord: 
PEIHICK-LAWRS3NCE. sáid: I. havė nòt ` 
' worked: it out: but I was told: that it | 
“is. very difficult to 3ave a net income: 
“of nore ‘than: taree thousand ‘rupees , 
a ‘nconth’ or something like £3,000 a 
' yeaz:. Jt'is verx: difficult to Bet over, 
£4, O00: a year-hare; isn't it? To ave 
D qe income} of” £5, 000 ^ a: yér ' 
this country it iš: Necessary. I believe, Y 


Jus: diis views. UL may add. that I. also, -- to ‘have: "a: BICSS income- of ;somé ' 


: ` - for the. first time. since I left: it; went 
dis se ‘back to: India last November and ~. 


.; December. ‘But I: stayed: only | three . 
. days: jn each capital and 1. cannot 
. ;pretend that in «that. time.. Jl: re-^ 
NM myself: very greatly. with `- 
. conditions, valo n was. Jem. 


£25. 000: Jti is auch the’ same sort. of | 
:thirgin India; Its very difficult to ` 
mhaEe an. exact comparison | bécause: : 
' they have all: seats of ways of Dus i 
people and it w ould.be a matter of; - 
qM out. à rather ‘complicated, 
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"Lo ET Did Lord Pethick.- A 
‘Lawrence form any opinion.of-the. population, innierise. TABSES. 
results of the. practical nationaliza- 


tion of land, a matter which interests. 
us. very much in this country, that is. 


*- 
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"both : start. with. an d excoedltly: ‘poor 
They ^ 
both àre interested in. industrializa- | 
tion and birth. control. . Bi th control © 
was opposed by. Mahatma Gandhi . 


to say the abolition of the landlord" .on religious. grounds, but! since his. 


system in favour of the State possess- © 
ion of land? Did he form any. opin-;. 
ion as ‘to ‘the results to what’ were. 
"formerly the: tenants and now. are 
petty DIOPHElOns Que ^ : 


' death the challenge has been, taken - 
-up and. will become quite:a strong 
factor. But it will be a long time, I 
‘imagine, before it catches . up ith 
the M poss ued: ,improvement. . 

medical health. -They watch China 


Lord PETHICK-LAWRENCE: ‘No, Ix as, a’ country which Is: 1m very. 


am afraid I did not. I was to a very 
large extent in towns. I went out to 
villages but I did not ask a great 


| many questions as to the tenure'of © 


land. I did hear something: about. 
the man called * "The Second, Gand- 


‘similar conditions to what they are 
in themselves, 'but I did. not go into 
jt. at any great com : 
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Sir AMBERSON MARTEN: May I ask 
Lord. Pethick- Lawrence how the Law 


hi" and I think it is. a really bona: Courts, the High Courts! in  particu-. 


“fide and: genuine movement and he . 
has-collected quite a lot. of land. “It 
takes a good deal of time to deal’ 
with the land when they have gotit 


Jar, a are e Working? . B 


: Lord TEAM RORIS Idon't. 
know a ‘great’ deal about! that: I 


and I think that is the main difficulty think our Chairman can tell us much - 


with regard to that. But that isnot 


. more about them than I can. I think ` 


exactly nationalization: of land, ‘and -I should. be tight, in saying: there is a 


on the larger issues of the zemindars* 
and the nationalization of ‘land I 


know enough about it, 


Sir CyRiL lonis: Máy I ask Eu 


question as -to how’. far ‘they are 
carrying. . on: iti. precisely the same 


. would not like to speak as I’ do. not , WAY» but I don t know, PS x 


act 
t 


ES Takon. ieee In the 
course. of his very, informing address, 


Pethick- ‘Lawrence’ if he ascertained - Lord. Pethick-Eawrence ; mentioned - 


any of - the views, “of India and 
Pakistan on China? te T3 


+: |. 
-— 


ton PETHICK-LAWRENGE” a 
did not talk about it very: much. 
They are naturally , watching. ‘the: 


the, Khyber Pass; I would like to ask 
.himrone question about that. When 
_I.was last there in-1950 I; saw lots of - 
Pathaüs:all carrying riflés boarding 
“the ‘weekly, train, their. lady wives in 
burkas, with goats: ‘and. shéep, but.I. 


" development of. China ‘because they: noticed.. they.. Were: all. igetting on 
have a great deal 1 m common. They. without tickets. 2 said to tlie District | 
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E "Traffic Sügerlhtendeit T Dor t these: of. bu for sie. additional malin, 
' T a Shas buy- tickets 2^": He ‘said, ** OR. Of people: in India ?.. No ee 
D ^. n0; Sir;'since. Independence they Say. . SM NE. = 
ee - itis their railway." - I should: like to. EON PErilck-LAWRENCE:  Sóiie- | 
mu eos whether. Lord. Péthick-Lawrencé " .peopléi in this room: would. probably 7 1 


ue oe noticed: «thé same: thing. - c2 agree with. Mr: . Nehrü's- attitude. . 
EE AI ves Boe no ui ee E we Bui think.if you. lived in Asia you. 
"n E "on PETHICK- LAWRENCE: mekt. ‘be more: inclined : to^take-à^ 
: AA “Went by motor: car, ourselves; fut r ‘neatralist- ‘point of view than if: you = 
P ^0 s aim: pretty” sure- that- there" was ore. “lived. in this: country.” And, I think - 
S fen train ‘a -week, and that: was the” of thé whole Mr. Nehru is supported ^ 
XE E * train of. course; that they alf: ‘Went. by. ` < By ihe: great’ majority of | Opinion in.: 
ec uU 7 There were a lot of: buses : doing ‘up: BIE country inihe attitude. he takes.-- 


G E -I think they. had: to. pay for. those, - - Now. with. ‘regard.-to_ the: Éxpen-. d 
| but. A think; the: train: “certainly once: .Siveness of ‘these projects, the. Indian > 


X D ae E week was, free. MD y sv “Government have: got to’ earn 
d 2 ni s oss 0seXensively in! order to. improve , their 
: e Vir SON REED: would keto” sstandard of life. arid: to give. 'émploy- . 
EE DE ‘if F might, one question. Does - ‘ment to. their ‘people: But:to* ‘expand | 
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Lord“ Pethick: Lawrence . ‘not’ agree ....18' 4 ‘very. expensive job. : They. have ^ 
S that the policy, of neutralism pursued ` -rhad thé Oppořtünity; o£ running. ' 
hem "«by Mr. ‘Nehru, which ‘has: been rather: down: the Sterling, balances, and they. ` 
S EN criticized in. this. country, : “haje had the. opportunity of. boriowz. 2! 
P ^ Has been. forced | upon’ “him” by ‘the *- ng from: ‘other. "Countries." ‘But. they E : 


(S is "actual. circütnstànces: of the-case, and: .caanot: get "enough: to ‘Square their; + 
2.8. “Sthat"at the present moment’it might”, ; accounts, without. inflation; and that’ : 
rete. To - "be. Nery risky for India to ‘embark On : iis-orié of, theif: troubles. On. the other. 
Se: - foreign, adventures : ‘when: “involved: _haad,. stagnation; ij. leaving. things. -. 
a n im this stüperidous internal problem $; Jas they. are; making. nọ. ‘progress, d 


oe t My. sécond. point is that we do. not? “NOL: developing’. the" ‘country, © not 
D oe A - also’ agree With the criticis isóme- : having: the dams, and. all these: other: 


FLU “times laid against.the: Gówernrient. of: ‘things ; would: be to go froni ‘bad ‘to. 
a ER E d India: for’ ‘being’: over-ambitious in-Wcrse:: "Théy: hàve to steer:a middle- m 
pU dts industrial; „problems: sit nót. “course? .theré: ig no. proof, that they: » 
es 23 forced upon. a ‘wise Goyerhinent: in: ‘hae-.gone. tpo* far. ‘in’ the. wrong ^. 
Ue t= consideration of the- economic. cón-: .. ditection: : : Pétháps' ‘they’ have, -buty:. 


d i e p dition of. the country, and ‘in: _particu- * mest. countries, particularly” inthe > 


mS nlar of: the’ colossal growth: of. the ^ “early” ‘stages, ‘are inclined | to: cunder-: ` 
Eu population. Js. it not inevitable that i “take more. ‘than: they.càn ‘carry. out: 


"mu zw “amy : Government’. faced: With “such ‘Toula not. blame India, ‘but: I- sup; i. 
vm x - responsibility, . iust. | train": ;every ; osé they have: ot. tò: face up-to the -' 3 
C. “nerve: to. provide: a. . higher: standard. wecle. problem. to; see: what they: can us 
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do. We must ` never forget. that. India’ We inc ail heard me great 
leaving Pakistan out of accóunt-— pleasure that education has improved . 


c the population i is now seven or eight and that the: percentage. of literacy - 


time our: population i in the- British ^has gone up. : We also note that two 
Isles.” i... Indians were elected td the Royal . 
| MD Gee Society, but I: have been. told by a 
Dr. DUNNICLIFFE: J should like to’ number. of people. from India that it 
ask why there are such extraordin-^ is ' extremely: difficult to’ maintain 
.arily peaceful conditions on the university standards. ‘Now if the 
Afghan frontiers of Pakistan since: civil services are to be recruited by 
1947. .Is it because of the stabilized . conipetitive examination, this should 
condition or is it due to the heavy. have an adverse effect on the future 
subsidies which Pakistan is peed of the services: | Has Lord Pethick- 
giving to these frontier tribes ? _ .-^ Lawrence any comment: to make on 
[27 that? : 
Lord PETHICK-LAWRENCE: Idont ^ . fit. Peu 
. think I can give a really adequate . Lord PETHICK-LAWRENCE: I have 
answer to that question, but I. think no -reasori to suppose that the 
the peaceable relationship with the ‘standard: of. education: in Indian 
frontier tribes dates back a little fur- "universities is not very high. But I. 
ther than 1947. If Iam notmistaken, think in the last intake of civil ser- 
there had not been much difficulty: ' vants the standard that was.deman- 
for a number of years prior:to 1946.. ded was not quite as high as it was 
I think the building of thé railway . -béfore. - Somebody told me.that they 
which, while it was being built, gave had to get a riumber of civil servants, 
án immense amount of work, and ‘so they had to take a slightly lower 
-the frontier tribes, having got money ` grade of. people thani had. been 
for working, did not have to make „entered in thé: Civil Service in the . 
raids in order to feed themselves:and . days: gone by. In particular,. they 
their families. The fact that you had not SO many years of education 
have this large trek going on shows: , behind. them. ~ Those are only some 
that they are all one. people on Both ` casual. remarks. that- were made to 
sides of the frontier and they are. ine‘and I would not like them to be 
.. able to come over in the winter and regarded as an established fact. 
get work. A’ great deal of the law- ` | A 
lessness had an'economic' cause. I .. Sir Paice Spens: I think we 
don't know.a great deal about it;' must: now think - of bringing the 
. and there may-be other r reasons Iam. "meeting. to, a close. Tiwant just to 
not aware of. | -. o 7 -say a word on four points mentioned . 
Án -.by Lord ` Pethick-Lawrence. The : 
Mr. E BRANDER: May Lask öne: first one is‘ on: this .quéstion of 


= small- question about the ae of. English. One of the less. pleasant 
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~. English. as’ the standard. language. ` 
E ‘However; Mr.-Patel was determined ` 
^ that ‘Hindi ‘should. take its: place. 
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: interviews dae I had during my, T 15 start’ diverting, water, dt. 
` time as” ‘Chief 'J ustice..- with ; Mr. is perfectly. true that the World Bank : 
" Nehru and Mr.-Patel was. as. to the :. has got a- scheme. which will take a 


"füture-of English i in the Courts, and^ ‘considerable time to carry out ‘and’: 
"I tried ‘to persuade them, to retain will require a -great deal of. money” 

frem, scimewhere. -We ourselves: are: . 
"expected : to "put. up: some, but if:. 
‘India’ does: start‘using its new dams: 
When I. went back last ‘November; T: » for- the purpose of diverting -water +. 
'was very glad i to hear ‘that therei isno : thet is at present going to the Punjab, : 


25:27... question of. Hindi being substituted ` 
as the official language i in the courts." 
. for many: years ‘to. come. Atd. let me: 


. then: there will be troublé. There is ` 
"ho. question. . &bout that át äll, and 
_ the more important. question of the- 


‘on my right; a Brahmin from Madras, 
E andion my left a. Moslem from the ` 
. et, Punjab, and” the: only’ language: in. 
^^ which they ‘could consult together . 
was English, so.that I was in'à fairly conasétion: with: the Sir “Oliver 
ströng position between them: .I do - Frdaks": , Report en: administrative" 
.' not.believe myself that- there’ 1s. any : tribunals i in this, country and in those ; 
H ; likelihood; as Lord Pethick-Lawrerce- countries: 
.8. SAYS, for : some years of ‘English being’: 
ms banished as an, official-language. : 


" gay that duriüg the four. years | that ~ two, that is, in my view, is the the ` 


I was Chief J ustice of India, I: had’. _diversion‘of the water, and Kashmir ` 
| wall take its.place in due Course. 

CI shall say only one. word. ‘about ~ 

_commercialization. ; In. both coun- ` 


bers of Parliament on the. subject of”. 


«Now I want to‘say a word: about.” “carry out: riatidnalization- .probleims, 


S Ul the.:rivers: In: Kashmir, for. that is. “and, the inadequate: compensation: ` 


; important. -While I was in Pakistan; which the. Tribunals . ‘th India: have: . 


"ir did see some of the most important been: giving to those deprived of their. 


7" people . there. and. . discussed: -both `- . property: That. was the only reaction 
. problems. with them: The only thing. that I Zot. ‘from. the: ‘fationalization” 
.thàt I came awáy. -with was this, that.: ‘ problems in “either. country. Finally,  - 


Administrative! Tribunals set up to 
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tries, I have taken some little part in E 


CT was. tackled by. Mem- e 


^ there “is ‘nobody’ in .authofity in’ on‘the subject af the Law Courts, In... 


E . Pakistan: who” would fight-on -the whic: I was immensely. interested, it ^ 


i Subject. of Kashmir. : . They: would - 

try. and: restrain. their people ‘from | 
= "fighting on Kashmir, not least be- 
~ causé of the overwhelming strength. 


of: the Indian army: over the Pakistan į 
Rosie Buton; ‘the. subject. of’ the. 
“rivers it. AS quite. "different." em "They . 
"-bélieve at the. present time that India: 
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‘is -pérfectly. trüe that the. Supreme . 
; Court Judges and..:he High. Court" 


‘Judges are: still men selected by my" 


.Self "end: my predecessors, ‘and: the: 


standard: er administration: ofj “justice . 
in the Hi igh Courts’ arid the Supreme... i 
"Cours is as independent a5: nd 
The Supreme: ‘Courts have: stood: Up 


? 


i Er 
E z 
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-- in this country than we had before - 
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a ileal on 1 behalf of w 
. the East India, Association.. 


" to unfair decisions of their Govern- 
ments. 
Pethick Lawrence says, certainly for. 
a pumber of years. 
so happy about some of the stories 


It is inevitable, of 


trained for, their job, but as Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence Says, we haye got 
. to wait some years before. we can 
judge the total result. On the other 
hand; it is satisfactory that we have 


‘got more students coming from Iridia - 


and Pakistan to be trained in the law 


Independence. There is soimèthińg 
in that the legal connexions. are 


remaining as close as ever, and I^ 


think that may be a great advantage 
to both our countries: And with that 
I will ask Sir Stanley Reed to propose 
à vote of thanks to. Lórd Pethick- 
Lawrence. d 


1 


the vote of thanks, emphasized -the 


That will. go on, as Lord. 


I was not quite: . 
. available men- and women who had 
.I heard as regards District. Judges | 
. and Magistrates. 
‘course, that persons have had to be: 
appointed who have not been fully 


Sir B Leu REED in proposing 
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increased. ámportance of bie Won of 


The 
former channels: ‘of vivid contact | 
between. ‘Britain and ndia ` were 
drying up. ` There were: no: longer 


spent their working years in India, 
and were able through the meetings: 
and the Journal to spread a; know- 
ledge. of India, .its problems ‘and its 
politics broadcast amongst the. 
English-speaking peoples. Yet there 
never. was a time when this diffused 
knowledge . was more: important. 

All, he thought; would agree that 
what India craved for was under- 
‘standing; if there was understanding 


then differences. of opinion were 


always acceptable. The Government 
of India was engaged in one of the 
greatest enterprises in the history of, 


thé human race—the immense con- : 
structional work of rot only main- 
taining the standards of the rapidly 
growing. population, but of raising | 


that standard to a higher level. For 
the part ‘Lord Pethick-Lawrence had . 
played in diffusing that. undérstand- 
in ig n "Were uy grateful. 
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^x zi T * the: promotion: of the public: interest and welfare; .of^ the: inhabitants: . 


ies p of India -generally.”” . This object. Was ‘steadfastly’ pursued. during: the. 


ae = "ensuing ‘eighty-one : years. The. AXfidepeadence ` of 'Iridia and; Pakistan x : 
Cel o attained in 1947, while modifying the. original: conception; has increased’ 
°° the need for strengthening’ the: bonds of friendship, and’ the importance” A 
Or mutual uridérstanding between the people of Britain and the inhabitants ` 
Y : E of. the’ countries formerly. comprising: the- India Empire—namely, India, 


ur : Pakistan;. thé: States; -and Burma, The: ‘Association’ therefore i is-continü- ^ 

hoe E ing its work, ‘with the assistance of’ all -hose: who.'aré interested in the . 
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rate f "The: “Association is Pond -non-oficial in: “character. and Fås iio" ? Um 
deb Bi ' connexion witli-any political: party. At sezxs.to provide én.open. platform : z= 
oos <> for: the-consideration. of current. problems relating to India; Pakistan, .-:: 
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The Second Indian Five. Year Plan: 
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- NDIA? S Second Five Year Plan fea. run into a certain amount of i 


- trouble; I shall hope to examiné the reasons for this latér ónin this . 


paper. . “Meanwhile, although I expect most of you are familiar with 


~ what I may call the dimensional assumptions of the plan, I propose 
briefly to recapitulate them as.a convenient starting point for our. discussion. 


this afternoon. Furthermore, 1 shall hope to show:that the. main reason | 


why the Plan has begun to meet with heayy weather is largely attributable 
to over-optimistic calculations of the country's capacity to carry through 
a multi-dimensional economic: plan of formidable proportions. I.do not 
blame my Indian friends for having perhaps planned on too ambitious 
. & scale; for no operation of the magnitude of India's Second Five Year 
Plan could be carried through without ‘allowing for: ‘a Substantial margin 
of error, and no plan would meet the political and social needs of cón- 
. temporary India if it was hedged about with all the safeguards that would 


2 


make it foolproof. . Only a bold, imaginative and challenging blue print . 


was likely to brace the country for a real take-off inte. economic develop- 
ment and, encouraged by-.the’ success of the: much more modest First 


." Five Year Plan, that is what Mr. Néhiü' $ | Government decided upon in 


the early days: of 1956. 


But first à few basic facts. tthe sed Five Yeai Plan covers the 


period 1956.tó 1961. Its underlying assumptions are related to India’s 


needs rather than to India’s resources; it-is-important’ to” remember this 
fact, because it is at the root of. much of. the trouble which as: arisen in 
recent months. Central to the whole philosophy ` “of ‘India’ $ economic 
planning are certain other major premises. Of these the chief ones are- 


that inequalities of. wealth and opportunity should be progressively. . 


reduced and ultimately abolished, and that what. is. sometimes called 
— “a-Socialist pattern of society ^ .and at others.*à /co- -óperative: Socialist 
‘Commonwealth’. should be established. Complementary to: this. is. the 
assumption: (probably correct), that, left tò- itself, thé ptivate enterprise 
‘sector of thé economy neither . could; nor would, ‘generate’ sufficient 
savings to promote the. expansion. of the economy at the rate envisaged by 
government as necessary to deal with the chronic problems of. poverty, 


_» “illiteracy, disease and unemployment. Thus, the. area. over which govern- 


ment assumes. responsibility for- decisions’ in: the: fiscal, financial and 
physical spherés tends to increase steadily as the: tempo of "Planning rises. 


.^ * The Henry Morley Lectie delivered to the Commonwealth Section of the Royal Society of Arts on Thursday, 
_ 27th February, 1958, with Sir Percival Griffiths, CIE, ICS Vias ), in the Chair. 2 
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PD - S X “Tii Spite. of “appearances, he machinery, of pldining is really-  quité- 
- simple. ‘The Union (or Central). C Cabinet -s-ánds at the apex of the planning - 


~ Organization responsible; as in all democ-aciés,-to the Indian Parliament, ee : 
; Which by and large, ‘warmly endoises the concept ofthe socialist society. As 


ia £O T ~ The Union: Government ‘andthe States (formerly Provincial) Governments™.. 


are. the exécutants of. ail plannitig decisions. But; the: eal nerve: centre. 


: ru | ef the planning: machinery, i is the National: Planning: Commission; a body... 


» r z which ‘consists’ of Members and: ‘Advise 7$. assisted: by: professional civil, : 


Tn d 2 "servants, écónomists, statisticians and an ‘army.of lesser fry. Thé Planning : 


d RE - Conimission- has. a. ‘permanent’ existence and: functions. ‘under. the chari- 


D Seit jest of the Minister. for.Planning, though: the Prime Minister himself: E 
Ca^ E^ ~. A$'alsotex officio ‘chairman of oe Commission’ and: frequently presides, : 


at its meetings: .. :. . 2 x ge. ren " 


AF | ` The Conintission: has no executive autkority; it is a fact-finding, advisory ` 


M ou did consultative’ agency’ but.its rôle in;tàe.schenie bf things is immensely ^ - 
d „important; and.it is “perhaps a. weakness. of. tlie: whole ‘planning. set-up”: 

."-'^.fhat an organization. ‘on. “whose.” advice and Fecommendation policy 
À -decisions. of the highest. importarice ` ‘ere “taken. Is: apparently’ directly " 
"accountable to neither: the executive ‘ncr the legislature. . - Please do. not 


G 
r 


FT Sa. | misünderstand: me: no, one who has seen the Planning + Commission at. 


Li "wótk-—as: -Qur. chairman and, I have. on yarious occasioris—-can. ‘ave: the:. 


* t4" 


T _Toom- boys ” in. the- best .sensé: of that. rather. hackneyed” term:.and, far. 


Er x T “mote than. the politicians,. these meit are aware ‘cf. the impossibility. of- ; 


petting a quart. of: dévélopment out ‘of-e pint of resources: . As a matter. 
. of-ihterest to-my present audiénce; I might add that one of three principal -- 


mere 5 Advisers ` to the. Planning ‘Commission is san Englishman^-a former | 
at = “member ‘of. the 1.C.s. and à` "Scholar: ‘of Winchester and New College, - 


=, >a 
™ 


T Qm ` Oxford, an assurance (vou, will: agree} thet ‘India’ S planning problems are, 
M - ‘approached ; with the intellectual. respect they. deservé- “More: importantly, ~ ~ 
c v regatd his, occupancy of this post'as eviderice of the continuance. of that.’ 
: > binding spell : whicli for. the. last 300: years India has cast over. countrymen e 


os En of: ours of outstanding quality.:: due as 

| : Now Jetus look briefly. at-the. aims af the. 'Sécond: Five Year Plan. 
Te ‘chief of these i is to ‘build on the: gains secured: and. to: carry’ forward ` 
the; development ‘process: achieved: under the. First: Five Year: Plan.’ The’. 
i” Second. Plan envisages a total. outlay over:the : period’ 1956-61.of Rs. 4 800: 


pag z i ‘crores: (£3,600 million) by: Central ánd- States Governments—i, e; by- the, 


avs,’ pùblic sector-of. the :economy:sand roaghly Rs.* 2,300 ‘crores. (£L725- 


ace uti million) by. thé: .pfivate. sector... AS a resalt, ational i income. is expected ` 


RD i e 7 slightest ‘doubt as’ to ‘the. corüpeterice; -or the ‘bona fides, of an extremely. T 
oe M dedicated and sincere body af mën: working. for few material- ER 
eos rewards and: concerned only: with the 200d ‘of India: They- are back Ü E 


on 
, 
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to increase by 25 per cerit (compared with I8: ‘per cent in à the First Plan 
period) ‘which would enable income per head: of: ‘population—the. latter 





growing at the rate of from 4:5 million to 5 million annuálly—to be ` 


increased by 18 per cent, or from Rs., 280 (say £21 10s.) in 1955-56 to 
Rs. 330 (say £25 7s. 6d.) in 1961. Measured in these simple: terms - -one 
would say the Second Plan was not a wildly extravagant. dream. 1 | | 

The plan is heavily biased in two directions firstly, there i is ü marked 
preponderance of effort.in favour of heavy industry, especially: steel and 





— 'osteel-consuming projects such as power: schemes and transportation 


facilities; and secondly, it-has a pionounced employment bias and offers 
the hope: of something like. 10. million new jobs to match à proportionate - 


- increase in the labour force. by 1961. The following are the high spots of 


the various production targets which have-been set: ` 
An increase of 18 per cent in agricultural output, with an ‘additional 
production of 10 million tons of food grains by 1961. | 
National extension and community development programmes to be 
_- extended to cover a total population of 325 million. .- .- | 
Twenty-one million acres of new land to.be brought | under irrigation. 
An additional installed electrical capacity of 3-4 million kilowatts. . 
` Output of finished steel to rise by 3 million tons, of coal by 23 million 


-. tons, of cement by 5-2 million tons and: of nitrogenous fertilizers. in 


. terms of ammonium sulphate by 1:7 million-tons. `. 
`, The total. output of producer goods | is P to. 8o up by 150. per 
cent over the plan period. 
Of the proposed outlay:of Rs. 4, 800 crores on “the public sector of the 
Plan, only half may be said to be money in the till, or with a firm. prospect 
of being brought into the “till over the five. year period in the shape of. — 


budget surpluses, government loans .and' contributions from ` public 


services such as the railways, etc. It. is proposed that the remaining ` 


Rs. 2,400 crores (£1,800 million} should be raised by” way. of External ` 
Assistance (Rs. 800 crores or £600 million), Deficit, Financing (Rs. 1,200 


crores, £900 million) and * Uncovered Gap ^ (Rs. 400 crores, £300 million). 


These massive figures have undergone a number of upward and downward 
revisions since the plan was first drafted in 1956 in order to take' account 


of world price movements and other factors, and.I do not propose to 
weary you with.the various arguments and statistical refinements that have: 7 


been brought forth for this purpose.. All that I wish to.sdy now is that a 


plan of this magnitude, which relies for ‘half its resources upon a combina- 
. tion of such. tenuous assumptions. as deficit financing and:an ‘uncovered - | 
gap amounting to ten per cent of the whole was bound, sooner or later; 


to create its own crisis of confidence and a feeling of doubt and hesitation 


| in the. minds of those—both: Indian: and non-Indian—who: on every 
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d: ground wish the Pla wel and ardet desire that it should’. 


Uus succeed. 7 - | 
eo. ect In his presidehtia] aides to the dicus session af the: Indian: C 


CT u e Party, ‘which:was held at Gauhati in Assam last month, Mr. U. N: Dhebar * 
ee < deséribed India's: present économic difficulties-as “a crisis of growth. ? 
win " In à sénse he was right, though ; I would say that, if Mi. Dhebar i is: content _ E E: 
oy’ “to: leave it atthat, there is.a certain amount of. -self-deception: i in. such a. 
ee : comfortable’ phrase, which s seems. to: ‘imply. that, given time, the-crisis will — 
NEC d *;resolve itself ànd-all will 'be-well. -E'wisE T could share: this point-of view" 
EDEN mote’ fully.: Nonetheless, it-is worth looking for. a moment at: the quite vg 
ET 7 “astonishing -i increases’ that haye. been: achieved in.various branches of the; `: 
e A , Indian economy during thé last ter years, much of which T would: empha- oe Z 
zUPUC-csize is attributable to “policies. adopted’ as. the result of deliberate planning - 

Pa E ^ decisións.- , Looking. first. at. ágricultürz; “between: 1947-8" and. 1956 7,: 

e E HO the production. of rice has: been increased from:21 imillion tons. annually - 
e 710,28. million tons. ' It. is” still. not enough’: but: É think; ‘you , will -agree~ 


ME c x ^ that: to raise production by: somethirig. like. one-third in"ess than; -a decade 
wu | ds ‘highly creditable. During the ‘same period the production: of wheat 2 


ee AU --has -been, increased: from »b ‘million’ tons, to: 8} mitlion tons and, taking - 
ee “othe whole of the cereal. group together, scutput in, the: nine years to 1956-7 
5 P "rose. from. 43: 7 qaillion tons to 56-2; milion- ‘tons.. i These 3 are Hüpressive | A 
M 2C hi e "figures, . anid: the. target for the end of the Sécorid. Plan i 1s 80: ‘million’ tons,. 
NS though the: probability: is that the authorities máAy.revise: this to: 'about 
a E 7770 million-tons. In the :field ‘of ‘indusirial fibres’ the: picture is. almost _ 
zx a E | equally striking. . You will recall that. the Partition of: 1947 severed ' Tndia’s IA 
ee" r5 wo great textile industries: from their traditional sources of raw máterial.— ^ 2 
| or = “égotton: ins West Punjab’ and: jute, in East’ Pakistan. iFor-a ‘time; indeed, 

$c c eee Indian cotton. ànd jute ‘mills dived in, something ‘like a state ‘of siege, 
E pM ‘so far as. their raw.materials were concerned. ‘Doubtless this experience; - d 
Ea e : ' acted-as a spur toward “greater self-sufficiency ; : but, ‘whatever: the. back- z 
1 : ground; the fact is:that Indian: production of raw: cotton-rose ‘from 227 
BA x ` million .bales: in 1947-8. to 5-1 million: bales’ in, 1386-7, aud. of iaw jute; ; 
r^ from T | million bales to4- 2 million: bales. ce ANGUS eae | E : 
X Ts ‘Turning: fora moment to industrialoutput, "the kondi i$ ais even 
I E ~ mere. impressive. Overall; something | like'à 60 per‘cent increásé has been. e A 
TTE ~ achieved: in, the périod: between 1947 and-1957. i. - mm AR 
moe i «The: point I would wish to put to you‘here is. that. these really: tinatkable 2 S 
US = QM, in" production. are proof—if proof bé hneédedthat on the. purely - 
wo physical ‘plane India can: deliver the goods. and that; 'jn so. far asthey’ are’. 
poe 77 directed , fo. ` boosting: ‘output; ' her: ‘planning. techniques: are - “succeeding i. A P 
E Pus ` They may not bë succėeding enoù gh to bave cáught üp with the inexorable. 
CA ur ced of population, or to: fll fne Hing. mouths: ‘that are sotisiantly” 
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i ; x sa ga oes A : [DET er 35 
- INDUSTRIAL QUTPUT: "SOME OF THE MAJOR ITEMS: 


E | at Productién i in: 1947, "Pi oduétin in 1957. 
Textiles — .., we 3,760 m. yds.: : 5,500 m. yds. - 


Vanaspatt =... ^ v iss - 95,000 toñs = =+. - 320, 000 tons . - 
Sugar v eee 1,075,000 toris `- B 2, 000,000 tons 
Salt aa 7 dee 2 ane ` 1,900,000 tons. - 5,700,000 tons 
Sulphuric Acid Ux? Aas. 60,000 tons”. T 165, 000 tons 
Radios °C aa. aa  .«, 3,000'nos.  . .. 150,000 nos. 
Sewing Machines. ... .. ... .. 6,000 nos: =- 166.000 nos. 
Bicycles |... ... ...  49,000nos. ` 695,000 nos. 
Automobiles. «ws :;.. " Ni o. ^ 35,000 nos. 
Diesel Engines. ct ^  .. 700 nos:. = ^. -18 000 nos. 
Electric Fans ... " ... ^ ..: :.160,000 nos. . © ^ 486,000 nos. 
Coal .. ; .. .... ..  .30m.tons ->  ^44m.tons 
Stel ... , ... ... .. , 850000tons. .. 1,340,000 tons. 
Cement ^. > wi. >... 1,400,000 tons ^ ` 6,100,000 tons 


f 


waiting to be fd: : But the trend, the sharp upswing, in pióduction is 


unmistakable and: unless: some unforeseen calamity overtakes the country 


they are not likely to be reversed in those- branches of industry and 


agriculture in which they have: been established. Thüs, at least some of 


the wheels of this cumbersome ‘planning: ‘machine have already begun . 


y 


to move, and soon we shall see others turning too as the thrée new steel 


. Works, thé heavy electrical and machinery projects, the remaining multi- 
.purpose irrigation schemes. and.other great eriterprises come ‘into opera- 


tion. When that takes placé I believe this enormous Juggernaut, which is 
the Indian Second Five Year Plan, will move forward with a momentum 
that is irresistible, and that the; country vill begin t to Te: the rewards 


of its present sacrifices. °°: <a s ji 


In the meantime, however,.a Bos responsibility rests üpon- ‘those who 
have to arrarige the finances of this vast undertaking. -In'any, programme. 
of accelerated economic development. (particularly: one witha marked 


bias in favour -of ;heavy industry) two major házards.are likely to be 


‘encountered. Heavy industrial projects ‘such’ as irrigation dams or steel - 
works require a long period of gestation before 'any-output is forthcoming 


to help to absorb the additional money incomes arising from the develop- . . 
ment process. They are alsó generally very expensive in terms of imports. 


. The result is that, onthe one hand, lively inflatiónáry:préssurés are likely 


to be.generated and, on thé other Bau a considerable. strain: is likely 


to be placed on the balarice of F payments.>. D MEC oe ae 


“++ On the whole; and-up to-now, the. Indian authorities have been’ pretty: 
-. ^4 successful in keeping the spectre of infation at bay. In 1947 the first - 
i eee de. is „independent Government of India inherited | a. fairly well developed `’ 
gers. s ‘inflation from: their- predecessors which was a direct result of the war, . 
- aggravated still further by the 1943 famine which swept over Eastern. 
M India. I am not suggesting that the previous British-Indian régime Was. 
-2 277.7 . indifferent to the wartime inflation; qu-te the contrary. But given the: 
4. * 2.» Cifcumstances of India, and the methods whick peifor ce had to be adopted 
a >to finance the Allies in the -Eastern theatre of war (for which India was v 
ar : , a major supply base), it Was. inevitabíe that there would be strong in: 
s. ^ ' flationary pressure on the rupee at- the end of the conflict. The task of 
.the new, independent Government was to keep such pressure in .check 
and if possible to subdue it. That they succeeded so well in the first few 
=- years was due to a combination of good fortune and’ good. management: 
: . - Nature’s bounty expressed i in a.sequence of gdod monsoons coupled with 
9*.7 ^ .' prudent monetary ‘policies,: and ‘the ‘avoidance: of ‘recourse to deficit 
"financing for practically the. whole of First Plan period, enabled the 
authorities to. hold the line so as to: permit the wartime inflation to work | 
> 2: itself out of the economy. That is the rough picture and; ‘of course; it was: 
quu not:all smooth going. There. were intermittent periods of strain. oe 


+i © anxiety; butthe end result was as I have indicated. . ! 
Lu But I am'concerned in this lecture witt the: Second. Plan. It is: not easy E 
o E to Ineasure inflationary . trends in-any ccuntry—least of all in a country 


oe . in which by no means ali goods and servizes are exchanged on a monetary `` 
">... :basis. Onethas to work on such limited deta as is available. And so taking © 
se... the:Second Plan for as far-as it has run, T find that the official. All-India 
.: y Working Class Consumer Price Index shows a rise of no more than 25 | 
:.1* 7 ' points between the beginning of.1956, wien it stood at 132, and the end. 
« ^ ^ of 1957 when it was.157. If this index is to be relied upon (and I myself - 
TAL would think that, if it errs at all, it errs on’the-side of caution) the rise- ~ 
ms in the price lével has not been. very great. having regard to all the factors 
or ` "< jn the situation. Indonesia (with. whorc, I ‘admit, it is neither fair nor 
| n perhaps very relevant to compare. à "»eaceful. and well-administered ` 
. country like India) has had a.59 per.cent increase in the cost of living since * 
$1953. A real inflation implies some loss. of confidence in the-currency; - 
" but there.has been no such thing in India, and I mention Indonesia only. 
*.: to show that India has not had anything approaching a real taste or a 
n°.” dassicalinflation as a result of her First ard Second Plans. 
Sion o7 Nonetheless, a slow, creeping and umchecked inflation ican be very 
ML o debilitating both to the individual and to the community of which he is - 
MN a member. So far, thé Indian masses hare been able: to a large degres to. 
protect themselves E the hardships of inflation; the. peasants Dr 
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7 retaining and consuming an increasing proportion of the iod grains 


which they grow, :and the urban worker i in industry by the greatly enhanced 
bargaining power of the trade unions, "which hàve secured. for the chief 


organized groups of workers’ wage increases which. have kept abreast of - 
rising living costs. "The plarined economy. has done much to enhance the ` 


power and prestige of Indian ‘trades unions,’ "whose leadership in many 
cases is in the hands of men a good deal to the Left-of orthodox Congress 
Party doctrine. Nor the real impact of inflation, however we measure it, 
. has fallen chiefly on the Indian professional:and middle classes, as I think 

_our chairman, who has made very recent inquiries into this matter, would 
agree. It is they who are bearing.the heat and burden of any inflation 
there 1s, for they are unorganized and have no protective associations to 


bargain with Government and/or employers; it is they who have certain ` 


social and educational standards to maintain; and it is they from whom a 
democracy must mainly recruit. its political leaders, its intelligentsia, its 
civil servants and its technocrats; Letme remind you that; in Indian 
terms, à member of the middle class may be head ofa family drawing 
‘an income of anything from £150 to £1,000 a year, the more important 
qualification being that he should be of appropriate ‘caste and social 
standing, neither of which are directly proportionate to income... : 


But if we are right in regarding injections of deficit finance as likely to be . 


the chief cause of inflation, it is the course of the country” s.money supply 


that must be watched with care: Total. money supply; by which I mean’ 


the total note issue plus bank. deposits. and credits which can be drawn 
upon, runs in India at any one time at. about the level of: Rs. 2,000 to 
Rs. 2,500 crorés. I do not propose to go into the complicated- technical 


reasons, but a heavy balance of payments deficit tends at first to neutralize. 


an internal budgetary deficit; and to this extent well grourided monetary 
. doctrine has, temporarily at least, been: working on the side ofthe Indian 


authorities in their fight against inflation. -In 1955-6, the last year of the: 


First- Plan period, total money ‘supply was expanded by Rs. 264 crores 


or 13-7 per cent; in 1956-7 money supply was expanded by no more than , . 


.Rs.:129 crores to a total of Rs. 25313: ‘crores, Or by the relatively small 


amount of 5-9-per. cent: .J-am -not able tò. give. you figures for the ten. 


months óf the present finaricial year, but I will-be-surprised if the, increase 


has been much more than the modest expansion of 1956-7. My reason ` 


for saying this is that the Reserve. Bank are known to-have kept a pretty 


tight control over bank and other, forms of institutional credit during 
the past year. The conclusion I:draw from this xathér superficial survey 


of the monetary scene is. that, where they ‘exist, ‘inflationary. pressures 
may be attributed to physical shortages rather than to defective monetary ' 
policies. But that. does not mean that TE situation i is without its er | 
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l o ^ might! prove mich more’ ‘difficult for the Indian: authorities: :to'inake, good <* 
oe . physical shortages than’ td damp down: credit. and: money. supplies. Further-: ae at 
fy VEU . ^ bore, we; "must remember that: this’i. hct a; ‘Short-term problem; inflation- 
EN a e “ary pulls: are ‘likely to ‘plague the economy -for.as lóng as thére is à formal.” 
EH M. development. progtamme, and “our Indian friends. iate already beginning: 
ee mm p: s;to-talk of a third: five year plan: EDITAE c M E t 


(rr ae 57. E have ‘dealt at some: ‘Jéngth; and Í fear: Poe iucóficlusively; Sith; eU 
Mo ES "ilie: inflationary” content of, ithe“ Second: ‘Plan. .” For: the :réníaining: few. : 
ee : "moments. of this talk: I. „want to: look: at. the ‘impact: of. the: Plin upeh | the: nr 5 
cube 2 v pec of-payments. and; the: foreign : exchange positi ion: Fortunately, * y ü 
E o bse P “this ‘side. of the; picture’: is fairly clear: ‘and. therefo Ore. susceptible to quick: 
yt Re! eS Dur > interpretation: , As I have: already, fold" ‘you; thé. Plan presumed that : a good; * 
vom s ‘deal Of foréigi: aid and.investment:-weuld be: forthcoming and--that: the.- a E 


= d a ` diafts: on, India’ S foreign: dsséts— held: almost ‘entirely. in London: An. the : : 


LA D form: of. Sterling. Balances— ~~ -would bé: of: moderate ; idishensions; "that; Am 

UR A ^r fact; they. would: ‘ot be drawn: down: b yy more than. Rs: 200 crores, (£1 50 Gi 
e * million). ‘Unfortunately, neither f: these assumptions: has; proved Correct; 7 
ie _indeed, ‘the | course of everits in the first two years. of this Second. Plan: have, , » : 
Ti VG ONCE again shown the: ‘dangets of: counting. your- -chickéns before they are, 
Ts p P rotated “especially: if. they.àre being. incubated i in such: a, -chaney-thing as: i TE 2 
PUTEM “an economic: dévelopinént 1 programme; .5 72.4 Qu Ru ET | a 


uem fos iy i “Take ‘first. thë; case-of India’s S. ‘foreign: asiéts, o de he Sterling: Palaio ^ . 
ae c ev. S * as Ishall henceforth call them... Agat st ‘Aptil,. 1956; thé date’ on: which’ 


uc. 3 the’ writ, of the” Sécorid. Plan begat. to Tun, ‘they: aifiounted:. t6: Rs. 746. | gi 
ee  Orores (£5594 thillion);; ‘a year later they. had fallen-to’ Rs; 527. crores HS 
ME e “(£3944 L. million). and "ori Tth: ‘February* of! this- year- the latest: "date: fors m 
2 Hy P SA 3 which, I. have- figures--they: had: fallen-ic Rs: QT: ‘crores £202}: million): ~ 


Me: ae be “So that i in- roughl "one year. r and: eleven months of. tlie Secoiid: Plan; India © 


bh "EA “Chas: “used ‘up. Rs. ATS: ‘crores of: her: siering: ‘balances; ‘or more than: twice. ` : 
E Tr d the” ‘sum estimated. to be Sperit under this head. during the-whole five | years. | 
CORE ut of ‘the. plan jpetiod.. About fifteen. menths, ago the authorities. Saw ihe ~ VE 


E. a a v danger ‘that Was leoming: dup and a number" “of Stringent: ‘measures-—*, D, 
a “including: a: draconian slaghsi “In. imports of consumer ‘goods: : “Were” tükénz: D 2 





cu These: ‘have’ certainly resultéd i in slowing down’ the. drain: ondndia^ 8: sterling" 
ie B icm ^balànces duting recent months, but: ‘they-have. noti solved. thé-problem of « ui 


dames “how Indiaj is to "achieve an: ‘austere but working, marzin:of. foreign. exchange " a 


i S tes p thé future. 4 One: can gó very: wrong in Diwar I pre jéctións. of foreign. 
ae M “exchange: Probabilities, “a ~and. ‘sundry.’ "countries “have shown. that: they: can: - 
ig oe ai 


ee ST get. along; rather uncomfortably, ’ onthe ‘proverbial! smell of an:oil'rag”? E 
E i p Qu Lfor foreign: exchange. “But they. areznot ;couritriés., half: way through- an’. 
; ambitious development ‘plan, ; and L Abe content, “myself, by: saying: «hát i in: "n 
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this particular instance Iam not very happy at. the Indian foreign exchan ge A 


prospect as one sees it at this moment. AN p 
It is arguable that there was a time,. not so very lohg ago, | (wher the 


Indian authorities might, if they had gone boldly about the task; have 


raised by foreign loans at least a: proportion of the foréign aid and invest- 


ment they now so badly need.t The unfilled foreign exchange: gap for. 


the remainder of the Second Plan-is estimated by the Finance Ministry 
itself at roughly: Rs. 700 crores (£525 million). ‘That figure is arrived at 
after pruning the Plan to’ what the late Finance Minister has called its 


hard core, and taking credit for all normal receipts of- overseas earnings. 


- 


That the gap should be no nearer being filled two years ‘after the start 
of the plan, suggests to me. that.there has. been an absence of forward 
planning of the foreign aid and loans programme which from the beginning 
the planners regarded as indispensable to- their schemes: ‘India’s quest 
for foreign assistance, in one-form or another, has in fact been intensified 


` at the very moment when there has been a hardening of money rates, a 


growing shortage of international liquidity. and' some contraction of 


world trade. After all, in an ordinary business concern which requires 


capital for development, the: -prospects and possibilities of raising the 


study for months—sometimes years-—ahead: Timing is of the essence of 


. the operation. How much more is involved in the case.of a-nation which 
is going forth as an international borrower and: backing its credit abroad 
for the first time! Yet little seems to have been done to prepare for the 
l day when, on the planners’ own assumptions, is large TOME exchange 


gap would require to be bridged. ia - 

It is true, of course, that India has secured some substantial loans from 
the World Bank* and other international institutions, ‘but à quick glance 
at the latters' balance sheets would:show that they could not provide all 


the’ external. finance needed for the Plan. It is possible that the large - 


Sterling Balances which India carried on her books, for.so.long: induced 
a false sense of security and the illusion that they would last much longer 


-than in fact they have. It may: be that, when it came to the. point, .the 


': Indians were reluctant to put their. external credit.to the test. ‘Whatever 


"the explanation, the fact is thät they hàve: left the filling of this foreign 


too late. 


exchange gap to a moment when they are in. very real danger that what 


E 


they can raise from sources. ovetseas will prove: to D "be both too tittle and, 
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+ The Indian Government's total forelgh indebtedness aaoanted to Rs. 224. 32. crores at' the cid of 1957; i.e., 
World Bank, Rs. 82.04 crores; u.K. Government, Rs. 1.96 crores; U.S.S.R., Rs. 12.85% crores; Federal Germany 


Rs. 13.16 crores; and U.S.A., Rs. 111.31. crores. ' (Deputy Finance Minister's. ‘Statement, in Lok: Sabha, 18th, 
February, 1958. 


* India is the IBRD's largest single customer and has received tonns from the Bank amounting to T9 million 
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dollars. 


necessary funds in the market are the subject of intensive and expert .” 


x 


€ i A it. is; iti ‘seems to: me “that india: will: ‘have, us. follow a. meii : 
A cae opportunist borrowing pro grainme abroad, and that. even if it is succeésful: » 
Sn ‘it. will perpetuate ‘an air of üncertainiy and chance i iii those parts of: the 
Be Plan’ which. depend ` for: ‘their: fulfilmert' upon large drafts of foreign aoe 
ee , exchange... "Long-térm, this cannot make: for smooth working and’ son E 
DT. 2 ident ‘planning. But.in ‘the’ circumstances “$ ‘ opportunism,” in the sense __ 
xe that I have-indicated, seems inevitable and, indeed has begun. : "A small - i 
EN apuro ; dollar loan. (225- million) has” ‘recently 2een negotiated with the. US. Agi. 
ipe UT t^ thé. use of: à ‘Russian credit ‘has. been b- ought. forward, negotiations fori 

oe ., credits. with. Ja apan and West: ‘Germany i are in: hand, legislative: ‘sanction - 
70. has been: taken: to reduce drastically’ the iinimuüm statutory holding: of. 
n M Pg do Balances as. cover for:the note issue, import;of capital goods-for: - 

' cthe. private sector is only: sanctioned on the basis of extended credits and. 

eror. “the use of foreign, exchange for. private, purposes. By: Indian nationals, AS. 
B D c "severely ratioried. ` Once the foreign. exchange situation was hoe 
ae our: Indian: friends tackled’ it ith. the v-gour and realism .one-has come & 
Se x -to.expect of them. -The measures I have just "described will. go some way .. l 
sons l towards filling:the- gap. ahd we -will ope that in the Iémaining three 
XN . years. of the Plan fresh opportunities will occur for India to.ease her foreign. ^ 
Mi Lexchange difficulties, though. I am bound to`say that.in my own: Opinion - 
eem m . į those difficulties seen likely: to persist. for as, long. ahead as one can Teáson-: : 
C Pe “ably foreseen su A A 
PTS x . But whatever its. deficiences and defects, this Secoiid Tndian Plan vil 


AD 
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T £a is Ta of e ecoriomic growth D the. fratnework. of freedoin: and ee 2 
h oe i "éracy. It may fall a little short, of some. of its. larger. objectives; butyiF'soy: 
hee Sitewall bea: brilliant, failure. and,in the; sense that.is; Taising the standards | » 


x Y it a "of life and making ‘millions of our: fellow human: beings more Conscious. = 


eee ‘of: their grèat? “potentialities, it is alreadv succeeding: "No. one who. has. 
ZU : “known, as Liliave, both the old India: and the new, cari "haye thie ‘slightest ^ 
a eee i ‘doubt about that. ‘Theré:i is a. final point; and: it is this: ‘Planning i is to-day ` 

pu dm ^ : “very ‘much: the ‘vogue in the. new nations of Asia and Africa. "All these- 


(uus newly. indeperident- and: emergent. territc ries /have: somethin; g'tó learn, P E 
i E 2m this daring Indian. experiment; as ‘eve all of us in the West. Indeed; 
meee LAU: ‘Have..a very: real interest ‘in its’ progress. cand, as one who- ate’ Tadia’ s> 

E P D. E "it through many good: years, it is my. sitcere-hope that my, Indian friends: < 
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The King of Rivers 


By FAREED-UL-HASAN 


HE INDUS is a mighty river. 
In recent years it has emerged 
as one of the most mmportant 
rivers of its country. Econ- 
omically, with the erection -of the 
Lloyd Barrage, it has yielded the 
Jargest-ever irrigation system of the 
world, winding over fifty thousand 
miles of wasteland. 

Geologically the Indus is as old as 
the hydrosphere itself. It has now 
been established that the Indus once 
formed part of the Geological Indo- 
Brahm. It existed when the present 
Province of Sind had not emerged 
from the sea and the proud Himalayas 
had not raised their lofty heads to 
the present heights. 

Historically, the excavations of 
Harrappa and Mohenjo Daro have 
eclipsed the oldest yet known spots 
of human habitation and exalted 
the Indus as the oldest civilizing 
force in the world. The Indus Valley 
civilization has now been accepted as 
much older than those found around 
the Nile, the Euphrates, and the 
Ganges. 

The Tigris and the Yangtse are 
no doubt laden with legend and rich 
in history, but the valuable records 
unearthed at Harrappa and Mohenjo 
reduces all else to comparative in- 
significance. It is a testimony to the 
fact that the pre-historic inhabitants 


of the Indus Valley enjoyed a much’ 


longer standing and a more pro- 
gressive and orderly life than their 


contemporaneous beings living along 
the Nile and the Euphrates. 

That they were superior in art 
and architecture is evidenced by the 
superbly carved seals unmatched in ' 
precision and touch, the brick cover- 
ed drains with manholes at regular 
intervals, the well-gauged and straight 
roads and lanes, the square blocks of 
pre-designed houses, and - finally, 
the division of the city into two well 
defined parts. 

One only wonders how full five 
thousand years ago these inhabitants 
of the ancient ** Sindhu " had learnt 
the “ modern ” art of town-planning, 
understood the value of hygiene, and 
had cultivated a high standard of 
morality. 

Physically, too, the Indus vies 
with the greatest rivers in the world. 
Few rivers on earth with the excep- 
tion of the Mississippi, the Amazon, 
the Nile, the Yangtse, the Congo, 
and a couple more can favourably 
vie with the Indus in length, extent, 
and abundance of water. The Ob 
and the Volga and a host of ice- 
bound rivers of the North are no 
match to the mighty Indus. The 
Euphrates, the Brahamputra, and 
the Ganges are by far less useful. 
The Indus is longer than the inter- 
national Danube. The Rhine with 
its 800 miles does not reach half 
the distance. The Seine ts less than 
a quarter in length. And the “ great " 
Thames or the Tiber are by far 
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EY recs hortor than’ mány of dier shialter.” 
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canals. | Du Dr rA. 

“As: -å life- liie" ‘to. nee ‘valley. the- 
: n importance of Indus surpasses all - 

~ "dlaims of the Mississippi, the Yangtse,' 


iy wander | thfough: rainy, régions. 


M Of ample’ produce, the Indus’ brings. 
a a ‘succour, fertility. arid Jife to a large - 
an portion . of. désolate, thirsty,’ waste-:- “yards sand remains - navigable.. by 
“land: where rain is but a rare phénom-. 
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P 7 According to.a_ Sanskijt: legend“ | 
-ihe "great Indus ‘gushes forth. from. . sudden “once Maharajah Ranjit Singh on 
‘lost a force’of about 7; 000 horsemen E 
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a the: ‘mouth. of “an. immortal lion: 
ps standing on. the’ North: of Kailash `- 
Du QUE TA | 


MS ~ Taking. off from Maiisrover which. 
oe is also "the mother -of the Sutlej; 
bo nr the Gogra: and . thé .Brahamputra, -, 
7... the." Sindhu " gushes down .from .’ 


‘the: height of 16,000 ft: above - sea: 
E level: In: its- early. course ‘for about 


jo > OO: miles; thé‘ narrow bùt. ‘powerful. 
s 2s Au A stream dashes. ‘down: ‘through gorges, . 
1 En rapids, and, wild mountain valleys: 2,900 ft. ‘at. Attock.. 
“rall. it: is ‘Joined ; by: the: Ghar; Tiver ` season, cits flow is. about- 13: miles 


= on its. south-western- -barik: : UA short" 
“distance below: the: junction of the, : 


;twó; dropping: down ta’ 11, 278. ft, 


a 


“the: Zanskar . tiver. and. crossed. by.:: 
"ihe great trade. ‘route to. Central” 
Asia through: Karakorani Pass. 1 

i Winding: >  onward,." `- through.’ 
^micasureless | ravines; ` d. 
"Skardu, whee. it. enters a tremendous: 


(BOTES; and presents 2 phenomenon of; 


: fare ` "Brándéur:. Passing ; its” last 
‘obstacle it. bursts. out of. tlie westerh: 
-Tanges of -the Himala; yás;. ‘takes':a- 
ms southward, at pe acute. angle: 
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-reaches ^ i 


s .3 is 

“at. tabou Tat 34:50: 1 N^ dd. ions" 
14230 and receiyés. the Gilgit: River | 
from the north. “Tt then’ wanders. i 
south-west through the. wilds ` of - 
"Kohistan for ‘about 120 miles till it 


. tlie:Amazon; and the. Ganges: While. .reazhes the Punjab at Gir. c^. 


“Having travelled. 812° vides fron " 


mg 


its. source, om erteriüg . the. Punjab, - bor 


‘the Indus . spréads: to about ^150- 


rafis, ‘during : :the 7 summer , ‘season: 
"Ifs fordable iat many places. during: ` 
"the cold. weather; : but- floods... aré? 2 


while. crossing ‘the river. . 
"AC ‘Attock, - .the Kabul "River, iA 
"aliaost its equal in volume, “pays. hèr ' 
“trinute. to the Indus.- During’ tlie." : 
ficods their. 'confluence. becomes ` a 
wid scene of confusion. - 'Here thé ` 
‘Indus “has travelléd ” for. 860. milesi 
nearly half the, total distarice to the 
Sea. It has ‘also fallen in: elevation" 
«from . 16, 000. ‘ft: at- the: source’ to. 
In the’ hot: 


ar hour, bur during. winter. it ‘sub: : 
"Sides “to. five’ miles only... ‘The - rise: 
of: ordinary, floodtidés is ‘from: five 


av Us quit-turns to-Leh;; where it is‘ joined. by. tc; seven f |in -24 ‘hours: but : the 


maximum . ES A above. ‘qoldi 
weather level. dT 


- After leavi ing ‘Attoae ane India i 


lows 'almos: rdue -south ‘along the.” 


“western side” of the ‘Punjab, parallel: E 


‘fe «the Suleman Hills. ^ ; For several .: 
‘hundred ` miles, - , the: great "Nortfi- an 
"Road from: 'Sind ` “to Bannu- TUDS:. 
;&-ose to its. western bank. * he 5 
"Just: belów- ;Mitharikot. e Hd i 
receives the: accumulated waters of 
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the "Punjab swelling the “mighty : 
river to over double its size. A little . 

further the Indus enters Sind ‘near 
` Kashmóre and glides leisurely.for 
400 miles -beforé it finally. drops: 
into the sea. The whole course .of 
the river through the Punjab -is - 
broken by islands and sand banks. 

Entering Sind the river assumes 
an extremely slow gait. The alluvial 


. tract on either side of the Indus. 


‘extending to a distance of ten: to 
twelve miles is superior in produc- 
tivity to any other part of Sind and ` 
presents varied scenery. Here miles . 
of the broad stretches .of the river 
are bordered by extensive babul 
forests. 

Near the town of Sehwan, the’ 
Lakhi Range terminates abruptly ' 
on the river in an awe-inspiring 
perpendicular face of rock,. rising. 
to 600 feet; -` But unquestionably 
the finest view in Sind. is provided 
by Sukkur and Rohri. Even before 
the erection of the Lloyd Barrage, . 
the Bukker island with the remains 
; of its old castellated walls,- which 
here intersects the Indus, seem to 
overhang the river. The verdure- - 
covered island of Sad Bela with its 
. sacred shrine and beautiful summer 
villas lies a short distance to the 
south of Bukker, The whole, with: 


the magnificent stream sparkling: 
. by, combine to form a picture at’ 


once brilliant and wonderful. 

The delta which covers an area of 
about 3,000 square miles, extends 
along a coast line of 125 miles and 
is ever growing at the rate of at 
least three yards per year. 
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. with deltaic lakes and ap 


The 
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‘crossing and’ ré-crossing one another : : 


“numerous ‘tributaries: of he Indus, 


of. all sorts and shapes are inost 
arresting as seen from the air. -But 
the river’s grandest beauty in Sind 
lies. in ,the-artificial canals that have 3 
. been’ cut from it: 

The Indus : Dn. played. a very 


important role in: the history ofthe. 


Indian sub-continent. At the tinie 
of. the. invasions” of Mohamud , 
Gaznavi, Mohammed Ghori, and - 
Timurlane, the climatic ; conditions 
along the entire course of the Indus . 
were not as bad as they are to-day. 
Passing from Mooltan to Kathiawar, 
or Gujrat did not essentially mean 
the crossing -of - waterless wastes 
and wading through thick layers of 
powdered sand. In recent geological 
times the five rivers of the Punjab— 
Sutlej, Ravi, J helum, Chenab, and 
Bias—after. joining under. the old 
nanie of River Sagar, took a different 
course from that of the present . 
Punjnad.- Instead of running into the- 
.Indus as its tributary the Sagar 
 flowed south-west through Bahawal- - 
pur State and. Bikaner to the Runn 
of ‘Kutch and the old Sind Sagar 
Doab with a little different physio- 


graphical conditions was a lànd of 


plenty. The Indus has, however, 
been changing its. course very 
violently. After Jeaving the Himalayas 
near Kalabagh it has at one time 
roamed .all over the country. from 
the Punjab to the foot of Ithe Sule- 
man hills. Thewhole of Muzaffar- 
garh and a major .portion of 
Mena) District (ave at one time 
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Beeb the Ted of the Indus. as day! 
the ` Indus joins” the "Sagar., (Panj - 
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“empire: The Valley then was cue 
With ‘stupas ‘and for:a long time 


: Nad). near -Mithan Kot. built in~:remaiñed; the abòde- of' Buddhist; 


7 e , older times it joined the-:Punjab “hermits -anid ‘teachers. 


‘Tivers*: near : Uch,* m Bahawalpur. - 
“State, T. m s 

- According | to the Snia “of. 
"gir Mortimer . Wheeler; and “Mr, ` 
"Mackay, there - are. Ample. reasons . 
‘to’ believe that- even during the- days: 
-of the. Mohenjo Darc civilization 


Se climatic. conditions. ‘all: along the 
- Indus were very different. ‘from the 
‘It seems that the. valley. 


.present. - 
. enjoyed `a- much more bracing air 


ruins to. bé silted ^ OVer. 


f ~The, ‘death 
of “Asoka: again marked. a. change. | 


',.Deimetriuszin: the 2nd Century B.C: 


invaded. Pataloneg arid. madé it: CÓm- 
- Pletely dependent On: : Bactria. ’ : His, 
‘contemporary: the .' Greacó- Indian, 
.Prince- ‘Menander. whose. ‘conquests 


in Northern’ India. are said. to. have 
.Surpasséd- thóse “of Alexander, “not: 
.,only held Patalene but.also acquired 
the territory; between ‘thé mouths, of 
othe Indus and the Narbada. . 
- arid sufficient rainfall which attracted -. 
hungry ` tribesmen -.who . destroyed - 
the. entire: ¿civilization and left the 
"Thé indus 


- While the Indus; was the: scene of 
conflict between. + ? Indo-Parthain 
Princes, . clouds were. gathering : -in 


"distant China; which were destined 


vever since; has - remained | “a. very- ito affect. the: future of Si nd. : Namad 


_ important | factor. as an ‘attraction. 
-'and.also a formidable natural barrier’: 


“toral who would turn’. to. the. Indo 


.. Pakistan sub-continént. . ‘Infiltrating « 


7 into: thé sub- continent and. enticed | 


“by the Indus’ valley prosperity, the `: 
first: Aryan” ‘hoards - séem. to - have. 


invaded but been prevented by the_. 


^.. 
t * 


inighty Indus in spate from: carrying . 


* therr: onslaughts further south. 
: Monuments commemorating the 
' Victorious march of the Aryans. into `: 


the country.” have .been’ erased by. 


the angry river: A long: interregnum ' 
still -lies buried in oblivion. ' The > 
river, however, continued to attract * 
influence from beyond the mountains. . 

For centuries: the river went on 
—"chariging her course and the Valley. | 
£o. change: hands. , -Moryas- OVET- ` 


powered. the Greek potentates and 
,Temaine ed, locked in internecine wars.” 


pe d Valley. in^ their \ 
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tribes of. Huechi, who were. driven. 
by 1 more powerful Hurids i in 165.B.C.- 


it their. forwarc movement forced. 


tbe .Sakas to. move. in a southerly : 
d:rectión, The ' resistance... of 
 Menandar having: been - broken; ihe. 
“Sakas in their..turn poured ‘in and : 
established themselves right. down 
tc the mouth. of the Iádus.: "Under 
tkeir sway, the. lower: Indus: Valley. 
ceme to be known as Indo Scythia; 
` Saka - Princes. were’: generally sub- . 
ordinate to the. Parthian Kings of 
. Persia. and hence were called Indo- 
‘Parthian: Kings. Goundophares 
wiose name is- -associated ‘with the: 
. lezend. of! St:.Taomas, once again 
“acquired - ‘independence: - -.On- his. 
death. the Valley. was nead by 
the.. Kushans: bit the Parthian chiefs 
stil enjoyed some indeperidence and: 


Tw, 
- 


The unknown author of the 
* Voyage around the Erythraen Sea,’ 
writing about A.D. 70 tells us that 
the Indus at that time was the main 
route of commercial traffic from 
Kashmir to the Lower Sind. At the 
delta it was divided into seven 
branches. The central channel was 
fairly navigable and the port, known 
. as Barbasiken was situated upon the 
same stream. The extensive changes 
which the river has undergone during 
"the last 19 centuries, preclude the 
possibility of satisfactory indentifica- 
tion of the town. The period between 
the extermination of the Kushan and 
the rise of the Gupta dynasty is one 
of the most obscure in Indian history 


and the waters of the Indus seem to . 


have swept away all the contempor- 
ary records of the Valley into ob- 
livion. It is believed that the peoples 
of the Indus, particularly the Sindhis, 
had refused to be ruled by the Guptas 
and Sind was under an independent 
Buddhist king of sudra caste, 
whose name is mentioned by the 
Chinese traveller Hrun Tsang (A.D: 
641). 

Through some intrigue this empire 
which extended from Kashmir to 
the north of Rejputana and from 
Makran to Indian Ocean, with its 
chief port at Daibal, passed on to 
Chach, a Brahman by caste and then 
to his son Dahir in 609. 

The Indus once again witnessed 
a change. Dahir gave himself up 
to pleasure and displeased his sub- 
jects. He went further and: offended 
Hajjaj, the Ommayad Governor of 
Iraq, by refusing to return the 


captives and property brought by 
the buccaneers of Duabal, after 
looting a ship.sent by the King of 
Ceylon to the Caliph of: Damascus. 

A strong force and flotilla under . 
Mohammad Rin Quasim, the 17 
year old nephew of Hajjaj, turned the 


-scales and the Indus welcomed the 


new conquerors. Fort after fort fell 
to the invaders and Qasim extended 
the boundaries of the Muslim 
Khilafat so that the entire Indus 
Valley became a Muslim country. 
For centuries Sind remained a 
centre of Arab politics. Once 
again, Sind was being governed by 
local families owing allegiance some- 
times to the Caliphs of Asia Minor 
and at other times to.the Muslim 


rulers of Delhi. 


Running along some convenient 
mountains passes like Karakoram, 
having an approachable coastline in 
continuation with. Makran on one 
side and Kutch Kathiawar on the 
other, itself navigable and acting as 
an artery all along the fertile plains 
of the Punjab and Sind the Indus 
has endowed the Valley with one of 
the most cosmopolitan cultures in 
the world. People from every corner 
of Asia and even from Europe came 
and settled along the river. The 
people of the valley had a taste of 
Hollenism, Buddhism, Jainism, and 
Islam, but the sweet waters of the 
river, the abounding plenty with 
the deserts lying beyond and the 
threat of periodic and all-pervading 
floods, inclined them to mysticism. 

The rise of Sufism in Sind is un- 
precedented elsewhere in India. A 
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:-of the human soul in search of God. 
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„döng ad i distinguished. line of Süfis the: province’ of all its. ELS mni 


has. eririched” the life” and litérature ` dzving. the. sparkling | silt into the : 


‘of Sind. By far the greatest of them. Arabian | Sea. But“ tired of. her ~ 
‘was Shah ‘Abdul Latif of Bhit.. He' “violence. men. ‘harnessed the mighty 

. was also. one :of the great poets of „and impetuous rivers. 

the ‘Indian sub-continent, and the. . Lying in ‘the: path of two mon- 
_-soul of. Sind, who'has given us lyrics ‘sons and yet missing the boon of. | 
“of supreme sweetness; and.in homely. ‘both, this lone, of: the _ thermal. 
“tales has symbolized the experiences equator cried: out for water, „and the 


- God ‘intoxicated . the | souls of “her. - It: was a challenge to the in- 


` Sachchal, Bedil; Dalpat, EA and- .'genuity and; adventurous spirit of- | 
‘the "modern man and ‘he succeeded .in - 


. Kutb . Shah’ who caroled : 
desert air of. the lower Indus. “Waris. 
- Shab wrote, his Heer, 
, Sang the Vedantic. philosophy; beside “tke wide stream and, thus the Indus 
dts banks.. .. “was forced. to yield | the. largest ` 
If the Arabian descri is still ringing . ir-igation system in the world, Ccover-. 
> with the: tales of Vaniique-Azra and .ing 1,028 miles of. main canals, . 


:subduing the calamitous river. A -> 


-- Laila-Majnü; if“ Persia is Proud of - 1,071. miles’ of canal tributaries, and. as 


"Ter Sheereen, the’ banks. of the 5 196 milés of watercourses. nar 
"Jndus. have. immortalized the souls 


aT 


‘Indus played | ‘hide and: seek: with = 


‘and Sami -colossal barrage was thrown across `` 


. Within six years of the. ‘completion . i 


gf Heer and' Ranjha, Sassi and”. of the barrage, . bumper "crops in ` 


‘Pannu, Soħnë and .Mabinwal,. and ` cereals exceeded. thé estimates Of: 


“a: long line ‘of: other victims of this. ‘1961-62 and. the result. was that by:. 


` all-conqueriig -passion. 


Sind is not content with one success. 
“Having  recéived..; an impetus she. 


love. Evéry year she ròse in spate . 
-and devasted millions of acres all; 


‘around ` and. ‘brought’ death, - arid: "wants ‘to. go ahead’ with. similar l 
schemes and the: Kotri Barrage, is T 


' destruction, hunger and squalor ih 
its. train.  ' ve 


now complete. 
. The river: reaches the Punj ab - 


The Indus will. no longer: be . 


$ air falling from an énormous. 
-U- .- height in Gilgit, wanders some nine. 


allowed ‘to: go astray., Her waters” 


will turn.the desert: into a smiling’ 


T hundred miles through the plains of .. tract of green. More people will rush 
p CR two provinces. .and 

" L> immense volüme of water to:the sea. “province. 
‘Jess a’ scourge than- the ‘ 
China.’ Till 1922, 
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carries. ^am. te this part of the sparsely populated : 
"According. to-estimaátes -. 
* . . «For the province of Sing, she was no ‘another. 2,800,000 acres of cultivable ~e 
ie sorrow of- land will receive & perennial supply of. ` 
she was: y robbing: water in the districts of. Hyderabad, r 


om 


-tke end of World War 1 Sind was - 
"But the Indus. seldom. gave any | free from. the huge burden and her . 
i respite. to her children’ to^ live and . ^fevenues promised. a brighter future. .. 
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Thatta, and Dadu. This project 
is also expected to contribute to the 
aesthetic value of lower Sind. Kalri 


= Baghar canal taking off from its 
right bank will not only grace the 


grain fields but going a little further, 
will also form a vast lake of 20 
miles in length and 45 square miles 
in extent. | 

The Indus is now producing 
enough to feed the millions in 
Pakistan and save still more to 
export wheat and rice to East 
Pakistan, India, Ceylon, and 
More barrages on the 
upper reaches of the Indus, a few 
turbines at the fall of Skurdu, 
hydro-electric generators near Gur, 
Hydel schemes on Rohri Canal 
and Thatta, will brighten the future 
of the entire Valley. Abundance of 


cheaper power will fill the country 
with industry; and agriculture, the 
mainstay of the Province, if mechan- 
ized will make West Pakistan the 
store-house of food for the world. 

This, then is the story of the valley 
of sorrows and bliss; the valley of 
decisive wars that changed the fate 
of the sub-continent for ages to 
come; the land that gave the world 
fairy tales and fables; the land where 
romance still fill the heart. The 
valley where Akhbar was born, 
where Jehangir loved and lived, 
and where Shah Jehan found refuge 
when followed by an angry father. 
The dancing, frisking, great, grand 
river is once again making history 
and her children are proud of usher- 
ing a golden era in this corner of the 
world. 





Metal Industry of Pakistan | 


By K. J. AHMAD 


\ 


HE arts and crafts form an integral part of the cultural heritage 
of a nation. Pakistan is rich in its heritage of handicraft, based 
on centuries old traditions. The Arabs who settled in the Indus 
Valley during the 8th century A.D., developed a high standard of 
culture and paid great attention to the development of arts and crafts. 
The period beginning from the Arab conquest of Sind and culminating 
in the cultured Moghul Rule provided the most congenial atmosphere for 
the development of arts and crafts in the regions now forming Pakistan. 
The decline of Muslim power in the sub-continent created a void in the 
cultural life, but it was soon filled up and the Muslim artisans settled 
down in various cities, which became the well-known centres of specific 


handicrafts and industries. 
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Dacca was known for its muslin, Benares 
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A HANDSOME CARAFE AND BEAKERS IN METAL 


for silk goods, Muradabad for brassware, Lucknow for embroidery, 
Aligarh for copperware, Bidar for Bidri work, Multan for pottery, and 
Thatta for tile work. These handicrafts were financed by Hindus while 
the artisans were mostly Muslims. 

With the establishment of Pakistan, a large number of Muslim artisans 
migrated to Pakistan and settled down in the West Pakistan cities of 
Sikarpur, Hyderabad, Karachi, and Lahore.. Efforts have been made to 
establish colonies of different classes of artisans and to develop their 
handicraft on an organized scale. They have been settled by the Govern- 
ment, provided with necessary finance, materials, and: markets. Their 
finished products are examples of human skill and dexterity which have 
received. great appreciation and recognition in many international ex- 
hibitions. 
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Of all the artistic metal industries, gold and silver are the most important. 
The professional jeweller is called “ Sunar " or goldsmith. They wielded 
great influence during the time of the Muslim rulers in the sub-continent 
and had an access to their Zenana. The Mughal-Emperor Akbar main- 
tained workshops exclusively for his goldsmiths. Karachi and Lahore are 
important centres for production of jewellery to-day, while Dacca is 
known for its filigree and ornamental metal work. 

Next to gold and silver come brass and copper ware. In West as well as 
in East Pakistan brassware of exceptionally good quality is made, and 
occupy an important place among the cottage industries of the area. 
A vessel made of these metals called ** Bata," which is usually a circular 
box containing separate compartments for holding betel, lime, betel nut, 
tobacco, or spices is commonly seen in conservative households of the 
country. It was a necessity in cultured families in the past, but is now 
fast vanishing. It even figured in the lullabies: 

“ O, sleep bringing aunts, let us go to Morpheius hall 
We will give you * Bata,’ full of betel and chew it all." 





METAL BOXES OF EXQUISITE AND INTRICATE DESIGN 
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. The best brassware is of a type called Moradabadi produced exclusively 

by Muslim craftsmen, who after partition, migrated to Pakistan and 
have settled down in Shikarpur, Sukkur, Hyderabad, Karachi, and Lahore. 
Moradabadi is an enamelling process. The designs are first prepared and 
the craftsman engraves the pattern with steel styles. The enamel, which 
is prepared in the form of sticks is burnished in the engraved pattern. 
The article is then gently heated and on cooling, is cleaned and polished. 
These products are attractive in their design, ornamentation, and colour 
schemes. Beautiful floral patterns in plain silver and other colours are 
engraved on these utensils which include vases, trays, tumblers, cups, jars, 
and water jugs with long slender necks and beautifully carved handles. 
Inlaid work of high quality is done on brass and copper in floral and other 
designs. 

In the areas which formed the former Punjab Province copper has 
slowly been replacing brass. Copper is more malleable than brass. In 
these areas the articles of hand beaten copper are preferred to factory- 
made articles. The manufacture of copper ware in these areas is carried 
on by two simple processes—casting and hammering. The coppersmiths 
produce excellent copper plates, bowls, vases and pots, which are very 
durable and can stand any amount of rough handling. The chief centres 
of these wares are Lahore and Sialkot in West Pakistan, and Dacca, 
Khulna, and Faridpur in East Pakistan. Some of the Lahore made copper 
ware is of much decorative value and in constant demand abroad. 

Copper ware is one of the specialities of Peshawar. The tribesman 
excel in manufacturing rifles and revolvers with exquisite floral designs 
on their handles. Small factories for the production of these firearms are 
established in the Khyber and Kohat Pass areas. 

The well known Aligarh copper locks are also being manufactured in 
Pakistan on a considerable scale by refugee artisans. 

But from the decorative and artistic point of view, Bidri work occupies 
a unique place amongst the metal wares manufactured in this country. 
Many artisans of Bidri work have settled in Karachi which has become 
an important centre of this handicraft. Bidri owes its origin to Muslim 
rulers of the Deccan. The process of manufacture is not very difficult. 
After casting, the brass or chemical alloy is subject to chemical treatment. 
This turns it black. After finishing, the craftsman hammers silver wire | 
into the pattern. The beautiful silvery floral and animal designs on the 
black background have an immense charm. The products include flower 
vases, hookahs, paper-knives, trays, furniture. and household fittings. 
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“India: : The Land of i Sunshine 
| y ETHEL. WINDLE- 


“(HERE is really so Hh: to 


see in India that a visitor 
can easily become baffled: . 


It is: in this connexion that _ 


a travel agent or the Government. 
of India Tourist with théir offices in. 
. London, Paris, 


New 'York, San 
Francisco, Melbourne, or Colombo 
(and. there are thirteen tourist offices 


in India) can help to-draw up an : 
- itinerary suitable to neve Tees 


- quirements. : 


= 


I have visited India manly many . 


: times, and lived there for many years, 


and find whilst a glamour hangs over.: 
. Test of ‘India ` has three marked 


the cities of the north, the mighty 
. Himalayas, and the new cities, there 


-Seasons: - 


is a superb delight in knowing the | 


: Nugiris in the south and'the great 
temples of. Tanjore arid ‘Madura, 


probably the best of Hindü temples i 


in all India. 
The delightful hill stations: of 


"Otacaniünd at 7,500 ft. elevation, . 


Coonoor, and Kotagiri are approach- 
ed by the Ghaut road and miniature 


railway, and if early or late (and 


lucky enough) one may see jungle 
fowl, peacock;. spotted .deer,. and 
possibly a.panther or tiger. 


"degrees.. 
J uly) hot, with temperatures varying 


+ 


Jihguistic. groups, which have: their 
peculiarities of customs and costumes 
and which make travel in India so 
rich and colourful. Ihe usual dress 
of the womenfolk is' the sari, worn 
with grace and charm. There is a 
common cultural heritage amongst 
its people, handed down f. or centuries | 


. from primitive times. 


‘The rainy . ‘season or monsoon 
varies in different. parts of the 


country, butit'can be safely assumed 

that apart from coastal areas which. | 
‘are. uniformly’ warm .with heavy 
rains ‘from: June to September, the 


^. Winter. (November to : 
February) cold, and bracing in the 


north, pleasantly- cool’ elsewhere. 


Temperatures : vary fróm 52 to 74 
Summer (March to June- 


from 7110 104 degrées:on the plains. 


In ‘Assam and the Himalayas the 


„rainy season. or monsoon (July-. 
. September-October) is accompanied 


: There ” 
- . 1s the most wonderful scenery from 


the top of the Gudalur Ghaut across : 


‘the Mysore plateau, and much big. 


game shooting on the outskirts - ot 
the hills. ! | 


‘India is vast, varied; and interest- 


ing. An all the year round tourist 
resort. 


t 


by moist-laden winds, whilst in the 
south, most of the rain comes in 


_ November and December. 


-The delight of a.visit.to the hill 


stations: of India, dnd there are 


many; is ‘almost without description 
in its enchantment. ‘In the valleys, 
which run down to sea level à variety 


cof: European: and tropical flora 


There are ‘twelve main’ 


abound. 
and. deedar: supply . timber of com- 


The sal," toon,* Sissoor 


mercial value, Cereals, ‘spices, fruit, _ 
. | t, 
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‘and tea are grown: with great success, 


: Flowers grow in àbundance. 


First and second class hotels are, 


to be found in all cities, and some 
. hill.stations. In places such as 
Khajuraho or Madura, where the 
famous temples are, there are Govern- 
ment est houses, very clean. and 


rooms. Here the tourist can stay - 
for about £l per day inclusive.. 
Englisa.is widely, understood and 


| spoken. 


The Government of India Tourist 


Office at 28 Cockspur Street, s.w.1 


will bz happy.to answer inquiries 
and $c supply travel information - 


. comfortable; also railway. retiring | 


this périod of 25 years. 


cues V9. 4 


and tcurist literature. 
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Industrialized Countries of ‘Asia 


J APAN — - CHINA — INDIA . 


| By J. J. ANJARIA 


f 


to launch out on: -her industrial career. She initiated late in the 
nineteenth ' century those changes in.the mezhods of production 
" and organization. and finance whrch occurred earlier in Western 


Europe and have been.described as the Industrial Revolution. A striking ^ 


feature of this. development was-thé speed with which :t was accomplished. 
Japan's achievements aroused new hopes and aspirations throughout the 
region, and particularly in India where the nationalist movement was 
gathering strength about this time... - É 


F THE Mies ainra countries in Aia ‘Japan was thé first - 


In 1870 Japan was a backward agricultural Ry with some. 80 Ul 


per cent of the working force. engaged in agriculture. The standard of, 
living was correspondingly low., The zuraing point came in the nineties 


- of the last century. During. the twenty-üve years preceding the First 
World War, Japan advanced rapidly and increased its national income. 


by 80 to 100 per.cent. Methods: of agricultural productión underwent a 


radical change and productivity in that sector increased substantially. 
The basic overheads like transport, communications and power were - 


built up at a rapid pace under the stimulus of the wars with China and 
Russia. The output. of manufactures increased by nearly four times in 


À 


By 1930.Jàpan was a s-rong, well-developed | 
. industrial nation with a highly efficien: merchant marine and a well: 


developed system of finance, and spe: Zune PEU in the economy 
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reflected. Ahemiselves in an altered dismibution: of. the: ond forte; with a 
larger proportion in industries and trade and. a. conséqueir tial reduction 
in the proportion working in agriculture. | T 

The. impulse to development came from the political. changés associated 
with the Meiji restoration and the new leadership of the middle class who 
supplied the entrepreneurship for. Japan’s "developing | business and 
industry. Heavy taxation of 'agriculture, the earnings of Government 
monopolies, such as salt and tobacco, and a high rate of re-investment of 

. profits in industry and. business. year after year helped to- step up the rate - 
' of growth of the J apanese economy.. In addition, Japan was able to raise 
_substantial loans in London and Paris to finance her growing needs of 
foreign exchange. - Japan had also considerable inflation from time to 
time. Aggressive competition. in foreign’ markets proces an outlet for 
the products of new industries like cotton and silk textiles. ‘Tt was on the 
basis.of expanding exports that Japan was able to overcome ‘her handicap 
in respect. of inadequate supplies of.domestic coking coal, iton ore and 
various raw materials—though it must be mentioned that the expansion 
"of her Empire was also a factor which: helped in this: ‘process. 

Japan had the advantage of-a relatively early start’ as: compared: to the 
other nations in this . region; the ascendancy of the business class was 
unchallenged and there was:not as yet a pressure for -rapid.expansion of 
. social services and for egalitarian changes 1 in. the distribution ‘of incomes, 

such as countries coming ; later into this field have necessarily to reckon 
with. i 


DEVELOPMENT IN. CHINA T ee 


L 


The idisse of. China: has followed a. radically different course. 


... The absence of a strong ‘centralized Government ‘until the Communist 


victoty in 1949 had retarded. China s economic progress. - Basically, 
China was rich in ‘the: matter of natural resources, - But; unlike Japan, 
she had neither an active: entrepreneurial class; nora. strong and forward- 
looking Government which could foster economic development on any 
. significant scale. The situation changed with the advent of the Communist 
regime. ‘Once the new Government. had established “itself : ‘firmly. and 
replaced the phenomenally: depreciated currency. of the- wat and post- 
war period, it gave top priority. to economic development. : ‘The pattern. 
of development-chosen was modelled on that of the-U.s.s.R. Socialization 
of the means of production. and organization’ of the entire community 
for the new tasks under the leadership of the. Party were the | corner stones 
of the new policy. ‘China has been anxious to avoid the. hardship which 
the U.S.S.R. had to undergo daririg the transition, 'and. it is well Tecognized 
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* ^ that complete ‘socialist transofibalion sould: inevitably. md a matter. of ps : 
s... fime. ‘Nonetheless; one point 1$ ‘clear: eccnomic:devzlópment is being” 


- 


E i VU pushed. through under-the firm disciplins of a single all-powerful party. 25 
S. 37, Which: controls ; governmental machinery... Industrial. . development is, 7 
A». a Of course, the direct responsibility of the State; and, in the: field of agri- 


ae culture. also, vast: institutional. changes have been effected within a‘short: ` 
CAM = „period of, time SÒ as. to. substitute public for private. enterprise - in this. | 
ct sector. By 1956; some 110 million peasant. households, i iè, ovér-90. per: 
TC , cent of the total, Were organized into producers' -co- -óperatives: 63. “per. 
2 Aa n, çent of such co- operatives were ofan advanced type operating on the basis" 
Focus SOE full: centralized ownership of. land. aad other means of, production}. 

a a and, the rest were transitional types of Co- -operatives where land mmaa 
“ment is centralized, although. ownership continues tó: ‘be individual.. 


E M - 


= P" China “initiated: ‘her First: Five Year. Plan in 1953. "Under this Plan; 

es ne - some, 60 per: "cent of the total outlay i is. to. be: ‘devoted: to industry,’ Thé ` 
tus S "output of coal, of. electricity” ‘and of steel is' being ‘stepped: up $übstaritially: . 
iia er " cand there is distinct’ emphasis-on heavy industry. ‘Investmenit in agriculture . 
pt „is also being: stepped up;-butireliance for this:is being placed mainly on , 
Pe ee a the: internal. “surpluses generated, in that. sectór itself.’ Undoubtedly, the’ 
ae oe “implémentation- -f an. ambitious: plan: like this-has created difficulties.” 

A22  Pheréhave been shortages: of: food and consumer: gcods, ‘and the.agri-.- 
a 25 2 cultural sector-has been under pressure for meeting thi growing needs of... 
NUN otlier more rapidly developing sectors. China has received: sizeable. 
mU . ‘financial arid techiiical assistánce- from the U.S:S.R. but such assistance is. 
ect. EDO ; only a fraction. of the: effort ‘that: the: community is s itself pulling M to 
= T "overcome the stagnation of centuriés.” °° 


Li ^7 "Already,:China has been. thinking of tke Second: Fite Year Plan; óf. 
LN " Which some preliminary indications:are available! The. development pr^ 
E E ‘basic and. heavy industries is to: be àccale-ated... "New, targets are, being. -. 
A i. ~ ~ worked ouf to-this‘end. By 1962 China ‘aims at producing domesti¢ally.. . 


n EM about 70 per cpat of the basic equipment required: for economic construc: - 
ee "tioni. CIONES UK EL E E. Emo p ee 
aes a PIE Goat THE INDIAN: PA TTERN fono, ae Eg ip 
CT RE ME an UI 
apea The. patter of development in ‘India: is different: from ihat. of. Japan 


ic As: well as-of: China. Tt is-not eásy—nor perhaps helpful—to label these N 
2. 2 ^"patterns, but broadly Japan's development has been along capitalist. lings. Re 


md n g. with increasing emphasis ‘on welfare’ aspects . latterly, and China’ Suit. 

TN :developmerit is. proceeding: ávowedly cn -Marxist-Leniriist lines., India ~- 

E a "is;seeking to evolvé a mixed pattern, in which: ‘public and ‘private enterprise’ 2r 

3 ud Jm l _ function’ side by side in terms ofan ‘over-éll plan worked out and imple- , 

NE “mented « on democratic lines." India has 3 set to Herself the ie goal. of doubling, - 
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per capita incomé by 1973. ie. in about 23 years’ time since the First 
Plan was launched. In the course of the-First Plan there has been an 
increase of 18 per cent. in national income and the-Second Plan envisages 
a further increase of 25 per cent. India’s First Five Year Plan, 1951-56, 

stressed the development of agriculture and the building up of major 
economic overheads like irrigation, power and transport. During this 
period of five years, investment, both public and private, was stepped up 
substantially, ane the foundation laid for more rapid — in the 
future. 

The Second Five Year Plan contends in April 1956. ‘It aims at a total 

investment approximately double that of the First Plan period. There is 
also a distinct shift in the pattern’ of priorities with greater emphasis on . 
industry, especially basic industries like steel, coal mining and machine 
building. During the last few years, a large number of new industries 
have been developed, the:transport system. is being modernized and 
expanded, and the countryside is astir with new construction activity: for 
irrigation works, roads, schools.and hospitals. Community projects and 


: national extension blocks designed to inculcate in the villagers a new out- 


look and to organize them for developmental activities all round with 
the help, as far as possible, of their own resources and in the light of their 
own needs and requirements, are being extended so as to cover practically 
the whole of the rural populatiori by 1961. 

A major feature of the development effort India is making is the active 
and progressive role envisaged for the State. The Second Plan which is 
at present being implemented involves a substantial. step- up in public 


investment. The plan has, however, been worked .out in terms of. the 


whole economy; it proceeds on the basis that the public and. the private ` 
sectors have to move forward in step, each supplementing and comple- 
menting the effort being made by the. other. India's plans include land: 


. reforms, the promotion of co-operatives and the substitution of institu- 
. tional credit for personal and high-cost money-lending, which is character- 


istic of all predominantly agricultural economies; ‘The emphasis in her 
plans is as much on means as on the end-result, and économic, 
development is envisaged as part of a pervasive process of growth built 
on the basis of à parliamentary demócracy from thé bottom: ‘upwards. 
The problems and techniques of economic development in the three .: 
countries I have covered in this talk are, naturally, not all alike. China 


- and India are in the initial stages of development, while the problem for 
Japan is that of re-adjusting her economy after the tremendous damage of 


the war and in view of conditions-in the post-war period: While China 


© and India have to train up their manpower for. working their; mines, their 


factories and. their workshops, AAPAN main POB is to, meet „the 
v i -201 
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post:war shift-in' her external payments ‘situation by a suitable change 


in her pattern of industrial production. It is in order to meet these pro- 
blems that Japan has adopted a, plan, called the “ Ecoriomic Self-support 
Five Year Plan," which commenced, like India's Second Five Year 
Plan, in 1956. | S werd 


- 


FUTURE TRENDS 


The problem of development of the underdeveloped countries in this 
‘region represents a ‘mighty’ challenge; bota for their respective peoples 
and for the world community as a whole, . These developments will 
necessarily ‘proceed along different lines’ Y et, the basic problem for all 
of them is the same, and each country will do well to-draw upon and 


contribute to the experience of the other. The newly developing nations 


will have difficult problems to face, and in this task tbey will, it is hoped, 
be helped by an inflow of invisible funds ard of know-l-ow from the more 
developed countries of the world and from the international agencies 
specially set up for this purpose. There will, undoub:edly, be upsets or 
maladjustments from time to.time, but if one judges frcm past experience, 
political liberation and intellectual renaissarce carnot but create a 


.. strong urge for economic development. This urge wil. persist | and it will — 


. be a major factor in the political and economic situatioa in 1 these countries 
in this second half of the twentieth centary. 
Among the Asian countries to which reference was nade in the earlier 


- talks, Japan has already attained a higk degree of indastrialization. Her 
problems are those of adaptation ratker than of mutation. In China’ 
and India planned economic development zs being undertaken to telescope 


several stages of development which in. ocher countries were spread out 
‘over a long period. And there are other countries in the region n 
Burma, Pakistan, Ceylon, Indonesia and Thailand whzre a special aspec 

óf their problem i is the'avoidance of ins:aLility resultizg from pre ein 
in export earnings. In all these countries a strong nationalist sentiment 


-:has emerged in post-war years/and thers is a widespread demand for 
modernization of the eccnomic structure and for improvement of living 
"standards. Plans of economic development have beer. adopted in China, 

^ India, Ceylon, Cambodia, Burma, Indonesia, Vit Nam and the 


Philippines. In most of these plans, pubkc investmer& has been assigned 


amiajor role. In most of these countries, there is dearth of skilled technical ^ ` 


and: managerial personnel, and in most of them, it is recognized that 
. Government will have to play an-active role in initiatmg and accelerating 
‘an all-round development. process, although, of course, there are differ- 
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Economic devone i is, byn no néans, an easy pase d presupposes 
certain basic conditions;. the . will to prógress, the: existence of a well- 
organized, stable government, :a close. Jiaison between the administrative 


. machinery and the people, and above all; the finance and the: technology 


required ‘for building up an effective prodüction apparatus: : Economic . 
development. does not proceed, by "itself; it involves development. in. 
various directions in respect of social institutions, political maturity and: 
_ phychological attitudes. . The development process inevitably generates 
-stresses and strains, and the óutcome:depends very much on the capacity 
of the community to hold together under these pressures. . Undoubtedly, 
some of these | pressures. can be: kept down or suppressed for.a time; in 


- some cases, perhaps longer than in others. But, the problemjis essentially 


to see how rapid development can be reconciled .with a stable economic 
and political: system in which certain essential ‘values are preserved. | 
There are, to quote from India's First Five Year Plan; risks in going too 
fast and attempting too much; there are risks, too, in. going too slow and 
permitting stagnation to continue. a" 

.. Countries in this region are short of resources.. “Their living standards 
are low. Their population is increasing rapidly.: With the “abolition of - 


. colonialism in this region, the traditional sources of external finance and 


- know-how are likely to play a diminishing role in development.- ‘These 
countries, obviously cannot improve their living standards ;unless they 
raise their investment substantially and. pro gressively. The firsticondition 
of success, therefore, is an impressive increase in domestic savings and 
their mobilization for purposes of development in terms of well-considered. 
priorities. But, the second condition—no less important than the first— 
is the availability of oe resources and know-how from more 
developed. countries. 

The difficulties that arise as’ those couritries m with “their plans 
„are well-known. Domestically, the danger is inflation; a spiral of rising 
pricés, costs and incomes which cannot but create instability; vis-à-vis 
the outside world, the danger is persistent deficits in the balance of pays.: 
ments, or, in other words, a shortage of foreign exchange. Both these 
difficulties arise from the inadequacy of. savings, and they can.have ` 
seriously adverse repercussions on the economy. - Yet, it.is to: the extent. 
that these difficulties are allowed to emerge and faced successfully. that 
.development can take place. How these problems. can be faced; how 
domestic resources can be mobilized. effectively; how: or “how far.. the. 
emerging inflationary pressures can be held in check; how, in a word, ati: 
underdeveloped economy can 1 best be organized for simultaneous. áction 
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PU. a "s easy” answer. : Clearly, different systems. have different degrees of tolerance: 
e ET Or capacity for resistance, .But, one poin- deserves stressing: Jt: 1S the: 
| os first few. steps: which are. the-most. difficult: the: stage which has come to ` 
c A A be: known as the- take-off. stage.: It is. at this stage that. assistance from . 


xk oup . outside is: most vital. Once an economy has got going. and the process -` 
UY ^, - of developmerit properly started; the task -s. one of avoiding ani increase ` ` 


in. living ‘standards too rapidly, so as to secure-a progressively: higher 
Tete). -rate-of investment- from out of the increases in national product. In this 
ie E d E field, asin many others, nothing succeeds lixe initial success. 

m P : Economic development. has necessarily to: be rooted. in the people’ $c 
m “owi effort and sacrifice.. The. pattern of development: ‘has also: tobe one 
‘2... which conforms to the’ ‘indigenous ‘enviroament:- But, there, can, „be. no. 
VH a ' economic development. ünless.a process of cumulative expansion. is . 
"£22. “initiated at several points, and the’ commanity learns quickly: new ways 
TIE IN. producing things and builds.up a new f-amework of institutions which ` 
-n y. + o » permit adoption of new productive techniques and. foster the création of 
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. desire an. increased standárd of living, more employment : and greater - 

opportunities ` for: all-round growth. -These are attainable. only. ‘to the. s, 
T .. mobile and adaptable and.there is preparedness not te cash in esce i 
ae n on the. gains in production. Whatever the pattern of development adopted, 
7 ~i, an unalterable fact of development is that it has.to be financed in the main, 
ne’ from the surpluses created by sacrifices o2 the part of the common man. 
. These sacrifices cannot be expected unless there i is assurance of justice and 
. fair. rewards for all EC | A 
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“An - important de C. the pro 5lem of "developmerit is the’ 
l holding in. chéck of the rate of -growth of population. From one’ 
ee | bows of: view'a large and growing population can be an asset in se far: 
as it provides labour-power and a potential market: for the products of 
new industries. But the.scarcity. of.capital resources leaves a substantial - 
` "proportion of the working force unémpl»yed or. only partially employed,  - 
. and production cannot increasé substantially, unless investiment. per capita. 
“limited resources acts as:à drag on ecoromic progress. - ‘An encouraging .. 
"feature ofthe development: effort in China and .in-India is that in both . 
these countries the. need .for family planning and ‘limitation is. well- 


cae e i recognized. -The vicious - circle of nerve unemployment, inadequate. | 
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'inereases. Thus, far.from. being. an asset; the pressure of- population on . 


| ait a ; Düraber of points in. ihe system ai are questions S which, do not adit ‘ofa an : 


"surpluses which can flow into investment. . All. countries in this region '." 
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yd | "extent that the levels of production are increased, the labour force is o 
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capital f srmation and low incomes can in broken B by oad growth, 
but the process needs. to be buttressed by. an i appropriatej population 
policy. . | 

In overcoming the various ‘problems of Hadma co-operation ` 
between the countries in this region can play a useful. part. | No doubt, 
all these countries lack in resources, both technical: and financial, and 
. they cannot give to each other. what they themselves do not possess. The 
economies of these countries. are, by and large, not complementary. 
The markets for rubber, tin and tea have-to be found in countries outside 
the region; and imports of capital goods. have, for the time being at least, 
to come from outside the region. But, the scope for ‘co- operation as 
between the different regions will increase as development proceeds. 
Already, it is evident that the food surpluses of some of the countries in 
the region will have for many, years to come; a ready market in other 
countries in the region where the demand for food is increasing rapidly 
with rising incomes. Even underdeveloped countries have experience in 
particular fields which would be of-use to the other countries in this 
region. To some extent, this kind of co-operation is already: evident in 
the Colombo Plan. The possibilities of co-operation over a wider region 
were considered at the Bandung Conference, and we may expect, as time 
passes, that the scope for mutually beneficial exchange of administrative 
methods, technical know-how and finafcial techniques will grow. 

At the same time, no country or región can, under modern conditions, 
develop in isolation or by its own unaided efforts. Economic develop- 
' ment is to-day a world problem rather than a series of national problems, 
and the creation of conditions and institutions appropriate to this situation 
. is possible only on the basis of world-wide co-operation. This:has already 
been recognized .through the setting up. of international agencies like the 
. World Bank and the International Finance Corporation. l 

Finally, it must be stressed that the problem for the: underdeveloped 
countriés is not one of merely catchirig-up with those who had an earlier - 
start. Those latter are, happily, not standing still; they, tod, are advancing. 
They aíe on the brink of a new industrial revolution’ based on atomic 
energy and automation. The newly developing countries will have to 
keep before themselves this wider perspective and they will háve to show 
a corresponding degree of dynamism in their thinking, in the implementa- 
‘tion of their plans and in.the evolution of their economic and social 

structures if they are to participate icti t in ihe new v developments. that 
are in the offing. . [ TN | | 
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N an adde on “ “Policy gad ‘Grand Strategy,” ‘vablished in many ` 
"great periodicals in Europe: and the'u.s.A., I deined grand strategy ` 
Cá. 0 -as-that part of státesmanship which concerns thé problems of warfare ;. 
lee oe Sand consequently as the ‘borderline’ between’ ‘policy and different. . 
7 "+ branches of inilitary, naval; ánd'air strategy. There-are mahy: historical 
DD 5.0.) Works on ‘the grand strategy of the last world wars, but plans of the grand `` 
. Strategy. of to-day and the near future: aze hidden i in the.safes of. leading 
i ^ 7 7 Vgtetésmen.- ‘Nevertheless’ the’ ‘problem, can, be studied in a: methodical j 
. 57 , and quite opèn way. 5 A E 
us This article is an attempt: a investigate the vital energy at thi: Great. 

Powers. Moreover problems of atomic policy, unlimited and limited wars, 
aig the political-strategical use-of nuclear.and missile (-0bot) weapons, sea 






SR ds. air-—strategy, submarine wår- strategy, and disarmarr.ent or cannot. 
MAE a ~be treated here—only. touched upon ‘wita the greatest brevity. . 
a x T An analysis’ of .grand strategy must ‘be made ageinst the background: 
s S E te ef the ‘main trends of foreign. policy and for this reason very:short surveys - E ; 
Du Vus of: traditions i in foreign policy, based'on a special; study, must be considered; 
rd Thé great; powers ‘are’ much like.living. beings, ard their problems of 
n <i strength, ‘weakness, and the. possibility to enforce their exterior claims in . 

us m ithe actual: struggle for-life in’ a nuclear. and- missile age are similarly - 

j e nn ontheir national puehologicel a eae a E a E 
petu Dt iU THE UNITED ‘STATES. OF, AMERICA T 

ata ore NM a E 4 t a a * 
1 c Et "Since: ie Monioc. deae was - mdr followed: by- the- a Jntèr-` 
Pu Le "América Treaty of Reciprocal’ Assistance," world: events have. caused 
cmo. 7 the UA. to “abandon its policy. of: isolation, <The’ -dealisin of protecting . 
oe E 4 ffeedom and moral principles i in all parts ‘of the world has’ given. Tise.to a | 
ae f : ae of crusade, an ween the world- balance: cf power was threaten 
nee A ra idly. rising economic; power, a ‘surpassing of Great Britain as. 
Y. Ko A sovereign on the high. seas, and a predominant air:power are milestones’. 
cee e . of the v.s.A's  developrient: to the responsibility of: world. leadership and: 
Ass 5590 tO. shouldering the -burden of an active role in; a collective System. of 
oe "world security. : NE ~ EET uu | 
EE n b An ndatitalading with. Great: ‘Britain and othe? NATO: powers and a i 
uu Er Re uppat oft the United N Nations is; however, combined with : 
Te J |o Pre neuro R t 

M leve "EP. ` " ; , 


an anti-colonial feeling, nds inspired by the U.s.A's own ` ‘struggle for 
freedom. During the last decade the u.S.A. has felt more ‘directly, that its 
own security, democratic traditions, and ideals are threatened and the 
great problem for the U.S.A. seems now to be to combine moral principles 
with a realistic policy. As President Eisenhower ,has declared, a clear 
warning is necessary that armed aggression will be met by joint action 
of the free nations and that a deterrent force is indispensable. The U.S.A. 
will increase the strength of NATO, its cohesion and unity of purpose, 
at the same time giving assistance to the West European nations to realize 
a greater measure of integration and solidarity. 

The democratic States of the world really need this powerful support, 
both in physical strength and spiritual encouragement. With its very 
broad economic-industrial basis its will to safeguard the democratic | 
way of life, its interior cohesion, and its military organization of world- 
dominating strength the U.S.A. is a typical example of a Super-Power. 

No great Power in the past has: achieved such political, military, and 
economic force as the modern U.s.A., and none has accepted such a formid- 
able responsibility: alliances with defence obligations to 44 States. As 
the leading power in NATO the U.S.A. gives protection to 12 countries 
from Norway to Turkey, and since December, 1956 guarantees the 
integrity to Pakistan, Iran, and Iraq. Enlarged by the Eisenhower doctrine 
in the Middle East and by special agreements on American naval or air 
bases in Spain, Morocco, and Lybia, its influence has been extended to 
South Eastern Asia (SEATO pact), adhered to two of the commissions 
of the Baghdad pact (although not a member of the pact itself), and re- 
inforced its naval power in Southern Asia, the U.s.A. has become the 
dominating factor in this area. In Eastern Asia the U.S.A. has defence 
treaties with Japan, South Korea; Nationalist China (Formosa), and the 
Philippines and still has.naval and air bases outside Japan. By the ANZUS 
pact it protects Australia and New Zealand and by the Rio pact 20 
Latin-American States. Some of them may feel the political-economic 
predominance of the u.s.a., which however protects them from attacks 
with nuclear and missile weapons. 

The grand strategy of the U.s.A. is based on the fundaments of its 
foreign policy, *? where “strategic doctrine translates power into policy. "'? 
Quite naturally there exists an interdependence and mutual reaction between 
foreign policy and grand strategy. The great influence on future warfare of 
nuclear weapons* will be accentuated now by intermediate range missiles 


Ifa). *' Documents on American Foreign Relations," published for * ‘The Council on Foreign Bud 
New York, 1956-57; (0) * Major Problems of United States Foreign Policy," Washington, 1957, 
2 D. W. "Brogan: ' ‘ Politics and United States Foreign Policy ” in International Affairs, London, April, 1957. 
Xa. Henry A. Kissinger: ** Strategy and Organization " in Foreign Affairs, u.s.a.,sApril, 1957; and (5) “ Nuclear 
weapons and Foreign Policy," U.S.A , 195. 
4 Brig.-General S. F. Giffin: “A new future for World War 11? " in World Politics, U.S.A., January, 1957. 
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and. by nüsrédotnenrl riiüsiles. This Tav TENE the m now eed 
by the u.s.A. grand strategy of a ‘protective circle of: American air bases. l 
- It has cost the U.s.A..a tremendous effort to achieve the nuclear capacity . . 


x of a modern Super-Power.5 It will cost even. more to: ‘be in the, loretegnt . 


of future missile production.. 

erican grand stratėgy, in holding bucks a commuinistie expansion in i 
"thé world, must fürther such alliances aad ‘military: agreements, as can ' 
produce a reliable obstacle .to aggréssión—so | obvious that. any super- ES 


“power realizes the madness of-a surprise attack.. ‘This. aim, ia àv. 


synchronizing of allied political goals in many parts of the world. Pee s 
“Plans -of policy and grand strategy in the: 'event of a great war. of” à 
. limited as well.as unlimited kind ‘must. be made with regard to the éffect | 


. of nuclear and missile weapons used’ against the U:S:A.,, its air bases in ` 


different parts of the world, and agains? its allies in Europe and elsewhere. 
On. such plans. it is possible to establish. how modern air, sea, and land 


| . Strategy ought to:;be shaped, which is an absolute requisite as the founda- . 


„tión for a suitable organization of the military- farces. of: the. Western 
Eos and the distribution of financial; means to this end. | ! | 
dhe problem as to how: political, threats and: warnings may. influence 


a hostile government must be studied, just as the relative advantages c 
ad disadvantages of an all-out war against an ‘enemy’ $ population and . | 
"production. Even if enemy. territory “were: seriously damaged, Western -- | 


'Buiope, the Middle East, parts of Africa and Asia would suffer enormously 


"e : in &totál war. To withhold the use of nudesr‘ weapons: and guided missiles :. i 


must for both sides be the sound principe; while the West naturally must | 
maintain thé strength to retaliate vigorovsly. : Eu 

: Problenis.of economic warfare, of protecting impoztant nucleaí re | 
"even outside the NATO area, and: a. realistic estimation of the possibility 
in war-time to-get out oil from the Middle: East. (perhaps: destroyed: by ., 
' enemy weapons) must: be; combined "with a grand strategy to protect 
. Western’ ‘sea-communications and:coast districts “in. the U.S.A., Europe, 


and other important orbits peu submarines and’ ship- Or: daid:based: = 
missile weapóns.- ^ . : "T 


t 


The offensive strength- o the Ú: S.A‘ lies primary . in. its. great. NS 


forces | with ship- -based aircraft and missile weapons, and its airborne .. 
"troops. ‘These forces. seem to be distributed now.in. the following ordef '"; 


` of priority: the. Pacific, Western’ Atlantic, and- the: Mediterranean, with. , 
., the Air Strategical Command as a a world-pivot-foree, qa uu 
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THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH: QE NATIONS. 


Great Britain’s ee policy T ben demit by a prudent empirism 


- and the dislike of being bound by too rigid engagements. The principle. 


that nobody ought to dominate continental Europe is still alive although 
transformed on a greater scale by adherence to and the support of United 


^" Nations and NATO. Suffering from’ two world wars. and many of its 
dominions and.colonies having been given independence Great Britain has 


left to the U.S.A. the position of “ ruling the waves." ' , 
— A principle of building up a “ third force,” in an termediate position 
between the U.s.A. and tlie Soviet, has been developed on two lines: 
to achieve a greater cohesion within the Commonwealth on one side and 
a closer co-operation with Europe on the other. When the first line 
proved difficult, Great Britain has started. the noble task of teaching 
modern democracy to new nations and strengthening its political: and 
other ties with Western Europe. This is a line, which could éventually 
diminish its dependence on the U.S.A. 

As the third of the Great Powers the’ British Ganmo has great 


traditions to’ safeguard. A world-wide economic and industrial basis, 
‘its faith in democracy, the courage, character, and political maturity 


of the British people, a still considerably strong defence and its ability 
as leader of a West European bloc show its considerable strength. as a 
great balancing power between the U.S.A. and. the Soviet. 

- Macmillari said im 1957: “ Britain i is not alone. Think of the Common- 
wealth and all that this means.” Its future policy was made remarkably ` 
clear when its new principles of defence were confirmed in 1957,8 based 
on the decision. not to spend money on things-that Britain-does not need 
or on promises which Britain cannot fulfil. . Naturally some drastic- 
decisions have been criticized," such as the undertaking. to abolish con- 
scription before 1962, to cut military and naval personnel, and to diminish 
instead of increase anti-submarine units. ` Moreover, it has already been 


announced that these decisions will, be subject to reconsideration. 


The Government's determination to develop. the economic, political, 


. and military efficiency of the West European Union.(W.E. U.) seems to 


stimulate the stability -of Western Europe and may realise the motto 
of a prominent military leader: '* Peace by strength and strength by 


unity."? But the necessity -.to safeguard better-the United Kingdom has | 


resulted in a painful enfeeblement: in some distant Dominions. British 


. grand strategy of to-day i is ‘beset A many dificult problems.. 


6 White Paper: ‘ cus Outline of Future Policy," London: April 195 . . ' ; 
7 Sir John Slessor: “ British Defence Policy,".in "Foreign Affairs, U.S.A., July , 1957. 
8 Field Marshal Montgomery: '* Das Bild der Kriegführung . . : ” in Ausse politik, Stuttgart, ul, 1957. 
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phe British réduction bt. d in Western RA dud of. British — 
- air forces in. Western: Germany has' been: compensated for ‘by giving. them ' 
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- missile Weapons, atomic artillery, and to the air ‘forces. nuclear bombs.. - 


In. admitting that only a collective defence of the. free world can-save ^^ 


Britaiü: and. by: the methods: mentioned. above, Britain’ seems to ‘have c 
: found: à; solution. © A consolidated: West European: ‘defence would còn- .*. 


-siderably facilitate thé solution of the problems of. British: grand: strategy: 


Af we, turn, to the question of the Midd]: East and Asia, the withdrawal E 
‘fiom S. Korea, New: Zealand; : ‘Australia; Malaya; Singapore, Burma, ks 


~ India, Ceylon,..Egypt, Sudan, Jordan, and Lybia. shows a grand. strategy 


of concentration - ‘backwards, necessitated by Great Britain’s financial 
* difficulties: ` But the keeping up of forces: at Aden, in East Africa as a 


"strategical ' centre, and’ bases for défencs in the Middle East'ánd the 
^ Persian -Gulf.and still holding. naval forces in the: Indian Ocean, proves ~.: 


.. that Britain will be réady-to support its allies. of -the ' Baghdad. and 


..SEATO pacts ‘and. its: territories on the Persian Gulf.» These. pacts’ are ^ 


also. preventive. organizations ae  communistic. ‘encroachment and 
infiltration. AME R | 
‘Air forces and niissile “weapons, ‘hava Bid [andi PO nd on à the 


"British Isles anid Western. Europe, -ori Malta, -Cypris, Aden, and Kenva—’ 
“complemented. by a central. reserve of troops: in England, ready for ‘air’ 


- - transport: to all parts of:the world —is the kernel of British grand. strategy. 


bo 
- 


."]tis, however, possible that Cyprus will be not a! British: but a. NATO |. 


base. Withdrawing. troops’. from Australia - and New Zealand .has the ' 


effect- that they will: reion the v. S.A. Dr their. defence. But there are `. 
“bomber. forces at- Canberra and a new air. transport route over’ Turkey : 5 


to -Baghdad and: South-Eastern Asia’ may be used in.cases of emergency. 


: Britain for many, reasons ought ‘tobe à champion of the principle: of i 


* limited: warfare” as well as the prine=ple of “ .cguntér-force-strategy,” 
‘allowing only attacks on military targets. - However, uritil an international 
‘agreement, is realized ‘it. will be. necessa-y.to plan iven the all-out war. 


- The- military: organization must foresee: jot only the: -use of conventional - l 
but also of .all:kinds of nucleár weapens. . And. conventional miniy - 


. forces will still be indispensable. A 


-It has-been emphasized? that Brit ‘ish. defence with fate eine X 
= and. later on with inter-continental ballstic missilés-is a: means: of with: . 
. holding: aggression. also- -in thé Middle East and: Southern Asia. ‘and. to: ; 


„Stop overt communistic expansion’ inAsi 7007 


It is evident that. the. protection against. air attacks Of. all binds add: the : : 
` ` control of. the a aoar must be imajor- considerations: in 
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-"9 Major Generál E- Kragh:“ ^ Miss ile weapon’ >in a Fremtids, Copenhagen, May, mts ko SISM Deum 
10 Eric Borges s Guided weapons," Eondon, 1956-57. ; - quA Pon Doy r 
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^ the defence of the United Kingdom: “For T. Teason it would appear 
that to diminish the British naval forces is an extremely risky measure 
in a time when the submarine menace has increased and will continue 
to increase .so rapidly. The Western powers have à gréat advantage i in 
their grand strategy. in the fact that. the Western: fleets because of their 
mobility have an important means of. surviving even in a nuclear and 
missile war. ` The British. White. Paper seems to have underestimated this 
^ advantage. pos 
. To find new methods for Sisceueas an enemy: und for breaking the - 
. enemy's blockade is of importance. To organize great ; and well. protected 
. Stores of fuel and material for the war industry is.a strategic measure. 

. A convenient distribution of finance on military forces, war industries, 
and the people's livelihood in time of war, and for prolonging the endur- 
ance of the total defence is also a problem. . To co-ordinate all reserves, 
personal and material, of the Commonwealth is a gigantic taski- . 

A High Allied Command. in time of war must give to Great Britain a 
deciding position in the strategic plan—in the North Atlantic’s entrances 
to the North Sea, the Baltic, the Channel, and other approaches to the 
British coast as well as in the orbits where the Home Fleet or British - 
air-units are operating. The possible future enlargement of naval and air- 
units of the Sino-Soviet alliance in the Pacific must be borne in mind, 
and foresight is necessary now in order to. plan for. the future, should 
parts of the American forces be withdrawn from Western Europe. | 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. S 


wat 
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` Present ds French policy shows: siting ‘a fom the assump- ` 
tions of historical tradition.!* The principles of status quo'in Europe, 
. later the desire to have “ natural frontiers ".against the German danger 
(* Tradition Rhenane ”), the balance between the great powers and pro- 
tection of smaller powers:are some of the most outstanding." The support 
of international law and willingness to-play the part.of political arbitrator 
: has often. been mentioned. The. principle of having an. ally on the other 
. side of Germany (“ Principe de contrepoids à l'Est "and: Briand's thesis 
of collective. security. have* ‘been topical during. long periods, : ‘even, if the . 
former has been changed and the latter’ is now realized i in NATO. security 
with Western Germany asanally.: — ^'^ - = x ; | 
. It is deplorable that an improvement of grand strategical conditions 
in Europe has been followed by a serious deterioration ‘of. such French 
problems. outside Europe. France has suffered cónsiderably by the war 


f 
4 


11 (a) “La politique étrangère et ses rondement; ” Paris et ' “ Journal Oficiá m E 193655; (by Article 
de André Siegried, Revue de Paris, 1957. l rà j 
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‘in oaia ie Suez crisis; jud the: crisis án : Northern Africa. But. in. 


spite of weak goverüments; and financial difficulties, ‘prosperous ‘Metro: - a 


- politan: France with its great. industrial expansion and newly fourid wealth : : 
in Africa, has shown tough’ endurance. T5. build up à. stronger and ticher 
» French power is-surely the.aim of its demccratic’ leaders. Tiy Oe 

The: _ greatest. colonial -. empire—after: Great - ..Britain—" L'Union. 
p rancaise ’ ' is doubtlessly still a great power. . The new wealth .of Central 
' Africa stresses-this fact and-has stimulated: the national will to preserve“. 


, Francè Overseas (“ L'Union Francaise d'Outre Mer; r)i in French: leading-: - 


‘strings. . The French problems of grand strategy are principally: European: 
OY African-Asiatic,, and -closely: allied with its membership. Of" NATO - 
: and SEATO.. ` In. Europé :-French-Germaa co-operation has-been“ dé 


; infi orced: with astonishing. rapidity. since Western. Germany . became a. 


" member of the NATO. t - 
. There is not: only a Genas Conmmander ic hief of. European i 
Ee économic integration which has gone far in. many respects, the- 


. nuclear organization Euratom, but also the setting up of a French-German - 
: military-reseárch institution fora common production of-war materials. 


‘Under ‘such conditions’ the: 6ld- French security policy is quite reversed. 


"Through the-w.E.U. France i is:alio closer to the Unitéd Kingdom, Westem. 


" Germany, arid Italy than it has been: before. A hetter hin aol 


__ Spirit, although’ beset with- some ‘difficulties, does appear now to be. 
` possible now that France: has à good. aly. on, its Eastern front—instead,” 
7 of a traditional « enemy.i? ... «€ : 


But one must not forget. that ageressicn may jj break down the Fiénch- ` 


German Eastern wall. The French military ideas are, up to a point, in- 


ed line. with the-new British philosophy, with fast mobile units using nuclear ^ 
^,ahd missile weapons.'2- An atomic bomb will be tested before 1961 and 


France ‘has: already ‘her’ own missile weapons of good standard (tested `, 


bs s 


in southern Algeria) reinforced by: ‘American units. - A strong. navy, in 


view. of the increased significance of the Western ' Mediterranean, and. a: 
d modern alr fleet are In development. - ot A a a E 


: A.nuclear war-may result in heavy ee of personnel, of eae m. 


or moral resources, !* but thé defence against air attacks is now strengthened: © 


5 By: chains of missile batteriés, alarm- and radar-systems. The air-strategical ^ 


e o "| iéonditions allow for the halting of hostile bomibers about the line Bremen- * 
i -/'Gologne-Munich, even if a certain: percentage get through. 15 "Meanwhile, ^ 
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Dor. :sécurity "against. missile eapon, France. .must rely on NATO. s 


pacity. to Ice EL MC $ do ee 
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a2 Colonel Nemo: e Combat de méleé: ‘et Defense Nationale in Revue de Def. Nat., Paris Aoùt* Sept, 1957.. 
+ 13° EO. Miksche: * Europäische Luftverteidigung ” in Ausseapolitik; Stuttgart, ‘Aug. ~1957. 


sia" F. O; Miksche; * * The Watch on the. Bie in The Roms Table, London; March, A957. eve Ta 
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The French Government, following a lirié of euius aud humanity, will 
certainly counteract the outbreak of a total war- and- inspire sympathy 
for the limitation of warfare-in all respects. ` But the French public will 
not easily forget Bulganin’ s attitude during. the Suez crisis. | 
_ French policy and grand strategy. with: regard to African-Asiatic 

problems has for some years’ been building up_ better conditions for 
the liaison with its more or. less indepérident “ associates." The develop- 
ment of air.bases and air transport.to Northern and Western Africa - 
and to Madagascar are established facts. New naval bases and a great 
naval transport service over the Western Mediterranean are’ in existence. 

Since France gave up its powers in Syria, Lebanon, Indochina, and 
colonies in India, it has concentrated on co-ordinating an independent 
Commonwealth System but associated. with the Metropolitan France. 
"his is valuable for French. West’ Africa and Equatorial Africa, 
Madagascar, Togo, and Cameroon, as well as for the Sahara ‘and Algeria. 
Tunisia and Morocco are now independent, while Algeria is à province, 
included in Metropolitan France. This system coincides with military 
. points of view on French grand strategy and has been agreed by Musul- 
mans and Africans in the French Government, and provides for a special 
minister for Sahara and the creation of an Inter-Ministérial Commission 
for all African affairs to handle common problems. . . 

.The future structure of France presents new problems for, solution. . 
Sahara with its iron, steel, petrol and nuclear material is industrialized 
and great industrial and financial “ combines” are at work.'s' But during 
this time the war against French influence, inspired by Arab pan:slavism 
and Soviet-Egyptian activity, continues since 1954 with a guerilla warfare 
which has forced France to employ there 400,000:—500,000 men, taken ` 
from NATO defence, and of a very expensive character. 

It would be impossible to give up Algeria without losing aie Sahara. 
_-Pipe-lines through Tunisia or Morocco are less convenient, and France 

` can get 40 per cent of its necessary oil from Sahara if a pipeline through | 
Algeria could be laid and protected. Many French. leaders think, that . 


to abandon Algeria would perhaps mean the loss ofthe whole African- = 


_ empire. Therefore the Algerian question has dimensions of ‘ super- : 


-grand-strategy," perhaps even the’ possibility: for France to remain a .:.;. 
. great Power with, the necessary conditions for such a role: great populá-: ::: 


tion, great area, a sufficient industriakeconomic basis, good financial. 

capacity to uphold a strong, modern defence, and the possibility and vill a 

to be able to endure the heavy, ee of a serious war, io coy v 
15 J, Perrin et Cl. baedd PANIG et l'Algérie, in Rev. de Def. Nat., Paris. » Eg DATA 
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"Bow, ther; to à assure the defence: of ji EE d'Oülie Mar, ui A com- 


o piat f problem: in-view of, the fact that France: has many overseas: 


"departments, territories, and trusteeship ali over: the world.’ -The p : : 


, of, import to Metropolitan. Francé calls for the protection not only of - 


"European but. also. of gréat, parts of. the African: coast. -To .co- ordinate’ 

„all: reserves. of personnel and material ‘within ‘the. orbit of me French . 

Union i isagreattask. ^^ ^e ro "renis 
j Securing ` comitiuniéations | dn. thé "Western. Meditemanten against 

‘hostile naval and air weapons is impottart. : ‘France takes’ 92 per | cent of . 

- its oil from the Middle East; 48 per 'cent in ships through the Suez. ‘Canal, 

' and 44 per cent from pipe-lines in the Mediterranean. ‘This shows. how ~ ' 
“considerable i is the-necessity to get ‘out oil from Sahara i in order not ta be. Lr 
absolutely dépendent upon support from the'U.s.A.. “| 

As a member of, the. SEATO. pact the French none consuls S 
"powers as the U.S.A., Great: Britain, Australia, the: Philippines,.. and: 
~ Thailand; and may receive help to protect some. of its colonies. On the’ 
"other hand France is not a-member ‘of the Baghdad pact or the Colombo . 

. plan for economic assistance. ‘Americar -— may. result in 

. the delay of financing ‘Aftican efforts. bs 

.. The closer. co-operation. with West:Eu- opean ‘States: has lighteriéd ‘the = 

“French burden in Europe which have, been fused in “the greater NATO 

‘crucible. Forced to-withdraw, from: its Asiatic’ and Middle East duties, | 


` -> dtis now’ energetically. defending the future-ofan African Empire in a. 


period when these territories begin a movement for political emancipation. 

" We can only hope. that continued endurence, increased internal cohesion - 
¿Within Metropolitan. France, and Stronger governnients may further dus 
«great. endeavour. ! 7 "n: D) app PUn Mn oH de do. i eios | 
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MES ge NATO. PROBLEMS IN "WESTERN. EUROPE 


Thé grand. strategica. problems “Of: ATO: are- handled : -by the J bint 
“Chiefs of Staff in U.s.A..iti co- operation’ wth the National Security Council. 
“Of U.SA, The: Standing. Group, includinz. Chiefs of Staff of u.s:A:; Great > : 
„Britain, -and France, has a Iepreséntatrve who: makes liaison with the `. 


un NATO Council. This Council: óften--zónsults the Military Chiefs-— E 


-General L. Norstad and his ‘Deputy, i eld Marshal ‘Lord-Montgomety. « 
eat ip this dock. not t succced—to defeat the. enemy.” “The Jotter. has said: 
` that the most iniportant: thing is to create a, common NATO plan’ for ` 
. policy and strategy in the case ofi aggression. ee a eae Is more political - 
than military. i, - ; 

“Is. it unthinkable, as General Norstad seid. fee the Soviet Suid iy. 
-in the future. an n offensive peu the who € of Western epi (“ "extremely - ig 
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unlikely or ied annie ble 9 | If.s SO, thé piobability das in increased, 
that. the Soviet would prefer to. reinforce the*Iron Curtain in Central. 
Europe.and attack only on its Northern and Southern flanks. Even if it 
would be. necessary to make dispositions: for both eve ;tualities, the 
Northern European flank has grown in importance. because of the danger 
to Britain of the new missile weapons and massive’ fleet of submarines: 

The great NATO manoeuvres in September, 1957—vwith! the Western 
task forces of ships with aircraft and: missiles, and troop landings by air 
and sea transport to Northern and Western Europe and the Mediterranean 
. —seems to give.a good example of; NATO plans, át: the oütbreak of a 
great war, naturally combined with nuclear war against the aggressor. 
These manoeuvres proved that the submárine threat is much more real 
than has generally been believed. Admiral J. Wright; ‘the NATO Com- 
. mander-in-Chief in the Atlantic, has also emphasized that the submarine 
— danger is combined with missile carea, against the European: and American 
Atlantic coasts. . - = 

.]t is a recognized fact that the NATO fae of defence. in - Western 
Germany is not strong enough to stop | ageression but an attack will, 
in. the opinion of the U.s:A. and Britain oblige them to,use the Western 
nuclear and missile weapons, which in the opinion of Lord Montgomery. +° 
may destroy the aggressor’s strategical air forces and .cut off their oil 
supply for tank forces behind the front: All planning is based on the 
assumption that nuclear weapons will be used; but the decision to put them 
into action cannot be made by the NATO Council.. The Governments 
“of the u.s.A. and Britain are the deciding. factors. The principle to hold 
back retaliatory forces and put forward a new strategy of limited warfare. - 
with smaller nuclear weapons is now under discussion.?7 

If and when the use of nuclear and missile weapons should bs started, 
against which kind of targets and whether some limitation of their ‘size: 

might be possible are current problems of NATO grand strategy. The . 
© NATO Powers are disposed to abstain from- terror attacks against. 
population and. production.plants if practicable. But the vulnerability - 
of Western Europe weighs heavily in the scales. 

Experience has shown that the Western Powers, cannot go 'too far in. 
reducing their conventional military forces in Europe. If. they do so, the 
other NATO Members will lose the sense of protection, which could 

break up the NATO alliance. Such a calamity. would naturally stimulate 
. a surprise attack on Western: Eürope—certainly choosing : the PRONEN 
route. : s db crak oo) ww 4 ee 2 P 


. " Em 
16 A number of. articles i in Tin. Le Monde, and Pravda during the Stiez crisis. d 
17 Lord Ismay's ‘ "Report On NATO' ane ' News from NATO,' ’ Paris, 1956-57, acme 
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x ae “To Safeguard: the Aani cohesion. of this ‘Atlantic Alliance 3 is isi over: ^ 
BERN "whelmirig problem of. Western: grand suá:egy. How to. mould the néw -`` 
. army, navy, and air force (after 1958). cf Western Germany in to. the 
. Western defence is a delicate problem. A. synchronizing of. world political 
‘aims, of peace. policy; and‘ grand strategy for war seems indispensable. | 
: Modern: lines. of grand strategy, applicatle in ouf: nuclear: and missile 
e |." Age, new systems for naval- blockade. and economic warfare, increased - - 
UO Aad -> protection against missile threat, and new methods for — oy alr, 00 
5s] s sea andlandarerequired.. ^ <.. M | 
wir.) ” ^ This calls for the treation of à. High. Political Command in -NATO,’. | 
X. 0 which may decide: great problems of grand strategy: even before’ the: out-: 
*i''. a break‘ of war. We meet here the reluctence, very “explicable, of Gréat 
QU NE Powers to leave to an allied: authority: to decide matters -of life’ and death ^ 
eee andthe fact that neither. the. U.s.A's. Air. Strategic: Command nor the 
n MD -Britisk Bomber Command’ are, oF coulé be, subordinated to NATO— 
ur A  asthey may dct in parts of the world outside NATO- territory in Europe, 
DE ance _ Africa, and. thé Mediterranean—is certa:nly.a good reason. : But this - 
~ . great problem may perhaps be solved and the creation-of a. united Com- 
, > .:mand of air forces and air'defence in Western Europe and the United 
E ax seems to bea good.thing i in the rst instance. Er E 


iThe NATO problenis pertaining to grand strategy in ‘Southeri Europe p B 
= id in the M editerr ranean will be ale with. nd UREN dr ticle by the Author. 





ps Fae, Fruits and Vegetables from. Asia ; 

; "of Swatow, Pas delectable ias 

"and above all the ginger: ' preserved ' l 
in syrup and ex sported i in thé familiar 

N blue and. ‘white jars, which in- this | 
guise. is surely. entitled. to:rank as a " 
fruit, have longc been well known even. 


-outaide China... - Others, süch :as.. - 
dried `-  persirimons; | .ungngans;: i 


HINA probably S. a greater. 
variety .of. fruits ‘than any. 
: Other country. From the. 
om 7 little red, thorn-berries which. 
Roc PM grow around - : Peking, where the 

RUE T teriperature Tanges from over. 100* 
^ FP in: summer : to. -belów. zero: in 
M. winter; to the bananas; mangoes, and : 





f c. ` other even. more. exotic ‘fruits, of 


__ tropical . K wangtüng and , Hainan 


(drtagon’s eyes), and cumquats: (sinall 
_ thin-skirnņed 'čranges, eateri whole), 
Island, there can be few types which - 
are not represented. ‘Some, such as . 
the. loosé-skinned mandarin orange 


deszrve a: wider fame. The pomelo, 


Jike. a. latge,’ thick-skinned gtape- . 
fnit, but. Without, its sourness; VIS «2 


Pad 
-ră r 


popular in China, and of the water- 
chestnut a poet has written: 


‘A noble fruit for noble guests, 

Its purity and. sweetness all- 
pervading, 

Peeled, it looks like a snow-ball 

But its taste is crisp as hoar-frost.’ 


Dried Chinese fruits have long 
had a good market in the countries 
of South-East Asia, where they are 
used to make traditional delicacies. 
Fruit canning is also not new in 
China, and in recent years the 
canning of fresh fruits has greatly 
increased; among others, the Amoy 
Canning Company's plant has ex- 
panded enormously. Now the Joint 
State-Private Canton Fruits and 
Vegetables Export Corporation has 
produced an attractive catalogue 
giving full particulars,with specifica- 
tions, of many fresh, dried, pickled, 
and salted fruits and vegetables 
produced in Kwangtung Province 
and available for export. Items listed 
include the following: Fresh fruits— 
Mandarin and ordinary oranges, 
pomeloes, lemons, bananas, pine- 
apples, lichees, lungngans, water- 
melons, pears, persimmons, caram- 
bolas, olives, water-chestnuts, sugar- 


canes. Dried and preserved fruits— 
Lichees, lungngans, chestnuts, 
Chinese dates (ju-jubes), olive 


kernels; and a variety of the above 
and other fruits, dried and salted, or 
pickled in brine, a Chinese speciality. 

The catalogue also gives specifica- 
tions of a variety of fresh and 
preserved vegetables, and lists many 
other fresh fruits, including peaches, 


£ 


plums, apricots, grapes, and pome- 
granates as ‘ also obtainable.’ These 
(as well as apples, the only important 
hard fruit not mentioned) are pro- 
duced on a large scale in North 
China (particularly Shantung Pro- 
vince) and in the north-east. A great 
deal of work is being done on 
improving the quality and grading 
of fruit, as of other products, and 
Chinese apples, grown. largely from 
imported strains, are now of ex- 
cellent quality. 

Before China enters European 
markets in fresh and canned fruits on 
a large scale, many problems will 
clearly have to be solved, but it 
seems by no means unlikely that she 
will surmount the obstacles, at least 
in the case of some products, such 
as mandarin and ordinary oranges, 
and perhaps pineapples. It may 
prove easier to widen the market for 
semi-luxury canned fruits, such as 
lichees, and. some of the other 
Chinese specialities listed above. 


PRESERVATION IN INDIA 


During World War 11, when, owing 
to lack of shipping space, imports 
become very difficult, canned fruits 
almost disappeared from the Indian 
market. Of course the Military 
Stores Department kept up a supply 
for the use of Service Personnel. 
Though some of these stocks did 
trickle out for civilian use through 
friends in the Services, they were not 
sold on the open market. These 
conditions stimulated Indian manu- 
facturers to preserve and can 
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' Fruits and vegetables i in India itself... doyjienio- gu SN: of fruit: pros. 


varieties: on the market. : a 
‘A good. number of. factories 'Soon : 
‘sprang up, in centres such: as. 


B i to také.the place. of. imported. ducts in all the fzctories, by. employ- P 


| ing a regular inspection staff. Besides, - 
samples ` of the rroducts: ‘offered for . 
sale. by the’ various plants ` are: 


-Mathura, Lucknow, Allahabad, and 'pericdically examined by the Central - 
Delhi. This lead was taken up on a. Food Technological. ‘Institute | at. 


commercial basis ` 
‘Calcutta, ` Amritsar, 


_latge-scale 
.'Bombay,- 


ln `- “Mysore. i : ! 


"V AS a: result ' of ‘these ` measures; 


which'.are, Nagpur,. Bangalore, and . fruit preservaticn. Shows, signs of. 


- Trichur, also the main: commercial : 
centres Of the ‘country. in respect. 


| 'of'other products; -s su 


Realizing thé possibilities : of the 


.Soon. becoming :' Big. Business.” The - 
«Government of- India. has therefore 


allotted - a: total, of ‘Rs..10°5 million. i i 


under -the ‘Second Five-Year Plan — " 


.. trade as an earner of foreign exchange . “for the developraent of horticultural . 


dm these hard, days, and to prevent 


‘schemes for the cultivation of more . 


“indiscriminate . ‘marketing, with the fruits and vegetebles- on an ali-India | 


, Grtainty, "of . deterioration,. . the | 


.basis. "With aid from this source, 


` Government of” India- too a "ditect | five large and 200 smáll factories for) 


interest in it. gus mo en og 

+ In 1955, ‘the Tit. "Products. 
- Contról Order’. ‘under - the Essential . 
" Commodities Act Wás brought into ; 
. force. Under this Act no one could .. 
market Or: manufacture canned fruits . 


“tke reservation. of fruits: and vege- . 
tables are, “expected: tò : be built: by. 
tke end of Next yeàr.or so: "A. süb- 
-sidized plant to make ‘tin-plate™ for. 
.canring will. ali» be:built, .so: as. to. 
help | the . industry make ` its own. 


Or vegetables y without a proper licence . packing arrangements: 


-irom the- Central. Government: The. 
‘granting of a. licence was. conditional. 
on the. fulfilment: of a number. of 
“minimum. standards, in addition. to 


-and: vegetables: 


proper processing, packing; : 
marking and . labelling of. ct 
“products: ag eie ee 
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“ENFORCING: HYGIENIC 
was UPRANDARDS tO 
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tgs specifications necessarily. put. feeding: mainly, local: demands. ' Ao 


It" is estimaced that - all’. ‘these: 
improvements : Will in a year orsó ` 
: send. up total production to = 000 .. 
tons of preserved: fruits: 

PES d ou rt 

'At present,  roduétion standi at- 

- 20,020: tons.’ . This is: the combined . 


turnover of som 750 licensed : manu“ - 


^ facturérs in the whole of India, the 
majority of whom are operators. on, 
Very small scale : on the cottage level; 


"uud Indian. prodict of a level with ‘few of. the. larger factories esci 
those. imported,:from other: foreign. . “5D: to 60 persons, half of whom. are . 


Countries. 
 fnaintains à sttict Check | over. the 
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The Government; also - “Woren. 


Washing, . peeling, dnd. 
cing. of friits and. vegetables i is- all - 


and ii 
» i 
ES 
4 


done by the women, while the men 
look after subsequent processes— 
syruping, sealing of cans, etc.—in 


addition to taking care of boilers * 


and other connected machinery. 

The estimated value of the total 
production is somewhere near Rs. 20 
million. Nearly 80 per cent of the 
. total manufactured product is con- 
sumed in India itself; only 1,278 
tons of preserved fruits and vege- 
tables were exported during 1956. 
This certainly is an achievement, 
considering that India was 
importer all these years. 

The major countries buying pre- 
served fruits and vegetables from 
India are the U.K., U.s., West Asian 
countries, Europe, and to some extent 
South-East Asia also. The value of 
exported tonnage was in the region 
of Rs. 2-25 million. 

The main items of manufacture 
are a variety . of squashes, jams, 
pickles, and chutneys. Chief among 
the preserved fruits and vegetables 
are oranges, limes, mangoes, pine- 
apple, guavas, apples, pears, amlas 
(Phyllanthus embelica), and peas. 
Ihe squashes are consumed by 
India's soft drink industry, previously 
dependent on Australian imports. 

The favourite items in the export 
market are chutneys and pickles 
(hot preparations), followed by fairly 
good quantities of preserved fruits 
and vegetables. There is a marked 
taste for the Indian mango chutney, 


an. 


which consequently figures prom- 
inently in the list. | 

The export of chutney is not new. 
It was introduced to the European 
market by India's former British 
rulers, and the trade in it has been 
in existence for well over a century. 
The achievement of the Indian cann- 
ing industry to-day lies in marketing, 
not.only inside but also outside the 
country, canned fruits and vegetables 
which are an entirely new product in 
India. 

Fruit and vegetable preservation 
is not an unknown art. in India. 
As in China, Britain, and many 
other countries, it was done on a 
family basis and every housewife 
was expected to practise the art, and 
preserve fruits and vegetables just 
for her family needs. The methods 
and processes adopted by the village 
folk in preserving fruits and vege- 
tables and making jams and squashes, 
all in their own old crude way, 
would certainly amaze any one. How- 
ever, üntil recently, no, one thought 
of turning these arts to commercial 
ends, as was done elsewhere in the 
world. Contact with Western 
methods of living and business has 
now led the Indians to commercialize 


many things, and fruit and vegetable 


preservation also has been taken 
away from the kitchen range, and 
its products put on shop counters, 
not only inside India but also on the 
world market. , 


Courtesy of the Editor of Far East Trade. 
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(Strategie Problems ot the” 


y Geicial | MUHAMMAD AYUB KHAN: | 


"A ; 


"NHE Middle Fast Guring the last couple’ of years - has ase aie: a 


situation in that region before we can think of devising ways. and means 


of curing the situation, as ways and means we must find to cure it if we ` 


` want to lead an honourable and independent existence. 


RUSSIAN INTEREST LN THE MIDDLE. BAST. 


oS the facts that I am going to narrace to you are made new, hey are 


Massy already. well known to you, bur maybe the deductions that pz 


draw may have something in them. They certainly aré the deductions of 
-a man-on the other side of the hill, as we are in Pakistan, right at the: _ 
far end of the; Middle Fast. So to that extent what I will say later on.may. `. 


` be of some’ interest. . 
- for the state of affairs. in thé Middle: East. 


~ political and military weakness. within- the area, and secondly . the sharp. 


: clash of East and West interests in that arza. I shall. deal with the: second Ln 


first—that i is fo say sharp clash of East and West iriterests. ‘The Russian~ 


x "interest in the Middle East-is a long one it started a long, long time ago 
ns some 350 yéars-ago. They have always been wanting. iO come to the warm 


` waters of the. Persian Gulf and the. warm waters of the Mediterranean. 


“AS for the past I think it is true that thes regarded themselves as. rather , e 
‘Jand-locked and à big power cannot really: rise up to its fuli-dimension r. = 


- unless it has sea communication with the rest-o7. the.worlc.; can trade with - 
` it; sell things to it, and so on.~ So ‘that urge 1s nothing new. The oy 
difference i is this: the Janguage used to-day is different. The lánguáge.is ' 
that of Cominunist equal social status for everybody, But behiüd that ` 
- reál meaning is. the meaning - of Imperialism—the desire to expand, the . 
' desire to ‘occupy those territories in ‘order to expand their influence: and - 
expand their domain. Now this desire is accentuated: by the "discovery : - 
-of an eriormous amount. of oil in-the Middle East. Tt 8 curious. that desert 
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-trouble spot of the world, and as a result a lot of people who ^ . 
-are interested in the security ‘of the Middle East, like the British ^ - 
people,bere and like we. are in-Pakistan, we :are very concerned i 
"about it; and. aś such I. think it would. bs a good: thing to know what’... 
 are-the causes of this upset and. ‘upheaval and creation of a dangerous | | 


Now I-suggest that there.are two major causes- . 
.First of al: general - social, no 
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to look at, it really looks like nothing on earth when you fly over it or 

walk over it or ride over it; yet it's floating on oil. It is a curious pheno- 
menon of nature. I believe that nature gives a piece .of land either some- . 
thing on top of it or something ‘below it, and.as there is no hing on top 
of that desert natüre has given it sométhing below: which i is more valuable 
than even gold. Now the Russian’ desire to come to the Middle East 
is accentuated by the discovery of that enormous treasure, ' 'and as that 
treasure happens to be the chief vehicle of. the prosperity and means 
of movement of. Western industry it therefore is a much more, shall we : 
_ Say, coveted target.- If the West can be denied that oil, or the access to 
, that oil, or the use of that oil, the Western industry and standard of living 
can be brought to nought in no time. ‘That shouldn't require any great 
emphasis. Only recently when.the Suez was blocked the effect was felt 
not only in our part of the. world but all over Europe. ‘And even the 
Americans who thought that if such a.thing were to arise they would ` 
provide the whole of Western Europe: from their oil reserves' very soon 
found that if they were to do that—they had the meáns to do that, they 
had the liquid to send across—but they very soon found that Western 
Europe will not be able to pay for-it in dollars, and that if they wanted 
the Western industries to continue they will.have to pay for it from their 
own pocket. So if the Russians. can deny that oil to. the West a lot of 
desire to fight would probably. disappear, the OD would be done much 
' more easily without ang a shot. 


-— 


RUSSIA IN RELATION TO, CHINA 


i 


Now these factors have been accentuated by another realization in : 


Russia; which is causing them acute concern., That realization is this: that . - 


the way that China is developing if she goes on developing for.another 
forty, fifty or a hundred years, and after all forty, fifty or a hundred years 
Is nothing in the life of the people, China will be a mighty power, and if 
it grows that way what will be the status of Russia in relation to China? 
The status- of Russia would obviously become that of a ‘satellite. That - 
realization is dominant in the minds of thinking Russians. The problem 
js how is that situation to be averted?’ Could they cut óff their support 
to China to-day to ensure that China does not ‘grow up to that stature?. 
If they do that obviously China will fall into the laps of the West and 
Russia. will bé isolated in any cáse. That would be.a dangerous situation, 
wouldn't it?’ The other remedy is to. go on supporting Chinà but at the 
same time make sure that Russia has: asimilat balance in-manpower and 
resources to China, and that even though China níay progress-at the rate - 
she is she will never become a point of danger to Russia. . And I believe 
= 221 
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“ilat 'fióin that T reasoning there has oe a: eee in: “the. ihihds of the 
» Russians that they have got to produce a counter-balance: in territory ^. 
M | ~ and resources and manpower to-China, and’ in order to get that balance ` 
US IR a “there-is this power drive'into the Middle East. and later on, perhaps; to 


oo Ul . Africa. - T believe théy have come “to that. conclusion; that if they cari get 
: - shold of the Middle East. and .can'get-hald. of Africa’ they ‘will counter- . - 
» E à d : - balance ‘China: But the point. is how are.taey. going to. get these territories A 
iar Without provoking the powerful Western. countries ? here arè two things E 
pug os that- are stopping them: from: doing so: One is .thé existence of NATO. 


gees ce I they weré to march south into thé Micdle. East and; later on to: Africa E 
“olf NATO. will undoubtedly be activated. - How can. they neutralize NATO RW 
-** - ‘Now: NATO can: only . be neutralized iP the. American influence can be- 
deus "eradicated. from the. Wet, ‘and also’ if. the American infiuence can be - 
uet s . eradicated from, Asia. ‘Therefore, whatever. they do’ the main target is 
vn “America, so that the free countries in ‘Asia as well as: in tae West lose the > 
Z NE E Support of America, Once that happens,, ence the Americans are removed ` 
(5.75. o from. these” regions then. the. task becomes much ` easier. -These are the 
“12> .2. Russian moves, in short. Now in this desire to conie to this part of the. 
"^ 5. World there are certain factors that are of assistance." First of all there is 
d. i . the.acute-Arab. rivalry against : Israel, fivalry. and ‘hatred’ almost to the 
Nes -e point of murder. I have béen. round the Middle Éast-and T have spoken 
7 vU. c7 Sto'some very sensible péople ; and "you cari see. that they are quite iprational .. 
A Lg de i when they talk about-this business: And from Israeli that hatred ricockets ' . 
T E de at off to the West, and.the target mainly is, No. 1 Fiance, àhd unfortunately. ` 
TE “now Britain. Now that situation helps: Russia: they can-use that situation _ 
vs... from ime to \fite to. their advantage.. Under the guise of assistance to — 
RIDE local nationalism they caa exploit any. situation that may: arise from time: T 
soc es to time; Little, Ornan troubles; ‘Suez, this, that and the. other, and so on. 
ANA E e am not going into the. rights.and wrongs of these, ‘problems, Jam-not, <. 
T d ag x justifying Or decrying them, but the point is the Russian i is iow in a‘position = 
a “to exploit. these situations; getting tö the Jearts and minds. ofthe people -- 
or a ~~" in the Middle East, as such; Pose as saviours, pose as friends, get nearer. 
| : But the- situation’ is further bedevilled: by che gospel: of neutralism, which - 
arts Ka. really, to-us, is a ‘shadow of Communism. And neutralism is also cO- 
R operating with ‘Communism to ‘keep the. people: in'the Middle East in- 
Tx effective... I wouldn't be a bit surprised. if the- neutralism too was: after 
ot», these territories in due coürse of time: Nevtralism also.doesn’t want to see, ` ` 
DE ” Coherence, ánd strength and getting togetaer anywhere. “Arabs are also ' ' 
"misled by ‘that. "The vehicle of. propaganda i is the language of nationalism. . 
: The appeal i iS through local ‘nationalism. But the, real object i i$ to ensure ` 
that they, remain divided, they remnain 'week:and easy target. Then again E s 


ah 


e ewe ce there: is a oaa of Arab i interests amongst ee. T hey..talk about 
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~ the Arab rare they talk about the ax cáuse, EM quA are ati im- 
- mense amount .of rivalries: and. getting. together amongst |. themselves, 
as you know full well how difficult it is.. ‘They have. paper Pacts, they have 
paper Alliances, but they come to nothing as soon as the ik^ dries on 


‘them. That comes out of théir acuté suspicion of. each other, But above 
. all, the thing that helps the Russians enormously is the | factor that ` 


Arabs, and for that matter, the South Asian people, do not know Russian 
Imperialism. They have.no experience of it. Now, for instance, the 
Russians could not sell their gospel or their will to people in Eastern 
` Europe for the simple reason that they have had a taste of the Russian 
. Imperialism, whereas the Russians in the.Middle East can pose às friends 
and this, that and the other, in order to get the- people in the wrong 
-position and make use of them. -Those are the factors iara are assisting 
the Russian advance into those regions. ES pU, 
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` CAUSES OF WEAKNESS IN, THE REGION 

br I go on to talk about lie T dal political id military 
state of weakness within, the region. : How has that emerged? How has 
that happened ? ? That has happened in this fashion. That has not only 
happened in the Middle East because of the emergence of a certain 
phenomenon but has happened in many other places-as well, and that 
is to say that whenever an Empire breaks up in any. region you see in its 
place small countries emerging who are mutually Antagonistic, bitterly 
opposed, weak politically; militarily and in every conceivable way. Such 
places become the plague spot of the world; such places. become the area 


‘of clash of interests of the major powers, and that is what has happened ` 


in the Middle East too., As a-result of the breakup of the Turkish Empire 
at the end of the first war these small countries emerged, but you will 
notice that the situation you have to-day, the position of weakness that 
exists in the Middle East to-day, didn't emerge till after, and the reason 
was simple, which was-that those regions were covered by British military 
power, and as soon as that military power was withdrawn the situation 
‘assumed its normal course. Now this state of affairs which you see to-day 
- should have happened, would have happened, in fact, soon After the first 
world war, but it didn't happen because of that British ` power I: am talking 
about. As soon as this influence was withdrawn all those things that I 
am talking about emerged. Therefore there is no strength in that. region 
- to be able to resist any aggressive moves by anybody. Such places become 


- 


t 


power vacuums. Look at the Balkans, for instance, as the result of the . 


break-up of the Austrian Empite, . Balkan countries emerged as small, 
petty little countries, and they have been the trouble spot of the world. 
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nhé sülla are: T They ia. on bois. “ike that: n: a  hidhei level, ien 
“you think of the world. problem to-day; ] believe that such a ‘problem, i in- 
“such an acute: form; would not have emerged if it: wasn’t for ‘the fact that 
- there wasn't a: “powerful: enough Germary to hold the balance between. 


"tlie East and. West. Now: ‘because theré is no: counter- balance of power : 


| in: the middle of Europe,you' havé a- direct clash, of. Eastern and Western’ us 


l interests. . The old -basis; on which the British: ran. their relationship, AE 


may bé permitted to say so, within Europe and. outside, that is the keeping. - 
':of balance of power; had’ a lot of “Virtue: That is really the basis of thé ^ 


^ struggle to- day,. to bring about a balance of. power. "whereby you can.co-: 


| €xist with each other, forunlessa balance cf power is produced co-existence - 


.i& impossible, and. sometimes it: takes. a long, long time to produce. & ^ 


- state of balance of power. Look at what. aappened i in history 3 in the past.^ 
"Look at the.clashes betwéen the Muslims and Christians in the. Middle . 
‘East. -T he. Crusades ‘alone lasted som2.400 years;- -ufitil one side. Or. the... 


^ ue ie E "Other side felt itself Weakened.and- recoriciked itself to living with the other: | 


. When ‘people. talk about co-existence with Russia to-day I maintain, that 


 éo-existence às not possible: because- the “circumstinices - on "which COF. = 


„existence is based do not exist to- day: ^. 

-Now this i$ a gloomy picture, isn't it? The póint is’ ea is. to -be dóri? . 
-Do we do nothing? Just wait for.the world to get: swallowed up? Wein 
- «Pakistan cannot really recoricile ourselves - to thàt- state’ of attitude. of. 
"mind for the simple reáson that, Heavén forbid! if: Communism was to: 


-> prevail in: ou£ part of the world we should ‘have the:státus of a satellite. ' 


.. You will notice that, tlie: Russians. have. different’ treatment: for different 
countries. ' If the. bulk of the country. is large, like China, for instance, - 
itis, ‘treated as equal; ; because there is no other way: you can. treat them, - 
Maybe’ if India ‘weré ‘to Become Communist ' they. would be treated as . 
. equal. because. of; their bulk, but. we: ‘would be- just grinded away, and E 
`: think itis a point we must all realize and a thing we must tall: avoid with 
“all the p atour RR : 


THE: "BASIS "OF THE ‘BAGHDAD: ‘BACT, EM 
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-How can we i colle this state bof affairs i in the Middle’ Bast? i believe: 
this state of affairs can be, put right: if cercain things: are done... How was’. 


: 5 P B that peace. was’ maintained in the past. not, only.: in'the Middle East, r3 


"but in the whole of tlie: Far East. for. that matter? * I believe that that- 


r 


È 


peace was ‘maintained: by’ two things. .It was maintained. by/the British - '' 


. $ea power whose spearhead. were the. locél armies. created by, the British -> 
in different regions. The ‘most: notable example of. that Was. thé Indian - 
"Amy: It was that id Which, I submit, did most of the poleng wore oS 
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„most of the fighting of that TN e right on Peking io God linows where 


—in France and so on and so forth. _And it was the British: ‘Navy that - 
gave it the flexibility and mobility to move ftom: one place to another. 
Is not it, therefore, the answer to.create a similar force i in those regions, 
which, when backed up by modern type of sea power.. and air power, 
could do the same task in: the same fashion. . And that is the’ basis of the 
Baghdad Pact, the basis on which we fought. for it- ‘and worked. for it - 


' and brought it about. If the Baghdad Pact is properly understood and - 


the type of force I'am talking about re- created, and backed up by modern - 


. air and sea power, -I maintain that a lot Of ‘situations can be handled 
and controlled. .Now how.can such a. force be created ? ‘We, most of the 


Arab world,.the Turks, people who ‘live in that part of the world, are. 
materially weak, but some of us have got the will to fight and we have 


proven and trusted manpower that can do the fighting, but that manpower 


by itself, unless married up with the necessary equipment, modern equip- 
ment, it really is not much- use, and. the only country that equipment 
can come from is America, I wish you were in a position to give it; we 


‘would have been very happy. I wish we-did not.have to go to anybody 
. for such a-thing. I wish even Ito- day we could find' à gold miñe. or some- - 


thing like that so that we don’t have to'go to anybody. But that has not 


been found yet. You can’t assist us? The only country that can do so is. - 


America, because if the Middle East goes under believe me the. next . 


^ , direct attack will be.on"America.- They would not be doing ‘Us. ‘any great . 


favour really, it would not be just kindness; it would be in their selt- .. 


interest and self-preservation. And if those two things. can. . be married 


up I believe a position of strength can be created: 
We in the Middle East are now busy. planning, from a military angle, 


-` within the orbit of the Baghdad Pàct;-. We are reaching a stage where we` ` 


can say: What is the extent of forces^we require to hold that situation? 


_ And it will be very ‘interesting to: see: when we reach that stage—and. I 


a 


believe we will reach that stage within the next few, monthis— what i is the 


reaction of our. powerful allies. Are they or are they not going.to give us | | 


the necessary materials, the necessary means, to be able to. hold that 


situation? If they do that; and may God give them the vision todo that, - . - 


E believe that a lot of good. things can follow. > '" . 


_... There is another. way of thinking, and that is this: When yoü come to 
| think of it what are the countries. that are dangerous to the world to-day? 
; Dangerous to world peace. I think it would be no exaggeration to say- 


that it is either: Russia or China, and. there may well be another country z 


which I won’t name just yet. The ‘point is: how. is it that you are going.. 
- » to control them? Remember that with human beings remote controls 


don't function. , You have got to have = somebody sting next Goor who ° 
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can dandi Hezi A and I mainidin that. a strong J apan ‘could coritrol 


77 China;'a strong Pakistam could save a ‘lot of &ituations'in that part of. the © 


--World. A sttong Turkey will be:an asset, a strong. Germany: batked up 
. by ‘Western. support:T maintain. one day wil contain Russia, And that. IS . 


m os _ the: basis on n which pontons of strength should i in futüre bé created, c P 
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VERE, TASK ‘oF THE” U.S. a AS 2 E 
You vidght s say dow: can us gó. on doing théseithings:- How. can 

pos provide. the necessary means: to do ell this. - They are getting tired, 

"they have been very ‘generous. AS a ‘matter of fact what: they. are. doing. 

.to the rest ofthe world is something “which. is unique in the history of- ` 

mankind, a unique example of generosity and large-heartedness, but in. 

.this-there is also: an element of self-preservation, | self-interest, “which is. 

. the desire to gain friends who. can be of assistance in time of need. They ` . 

"Know that they will save a lot of their: resotirces and: Save a. lot-of. their ' 

. blood i in time of trouble. And i in any case, when’ you come to think of it - 

. the extent. of. foreign aid : dn the: total: American. budget. of, what: is it, 

Ey "billion, is.3-7' billion. That is x not án énormous sum ‘really 

to have ‘such a large number of: good friends. But there is à real. way of : 

. going on with- this. -business. of creation of strength! over different: ‘aréas X i 


5 ' . of. the world for a.long; long time, and I maintain’ that this trouble is ~ 


Rit! 
"n 


going to last fof à long, long time.. It is like. this. Thisi isa struggle between 
. two religions in the- world. - However- zodless Communism may be, it Is . 
“a religion. And therefore, this: struggle - ds Bot Boing. to finish: in. a-.day. - 
(d I Would be very surprised: if it finished within: a- century. Even if it is kalt 
“a century, even if it is twenty-five years h»w.is it that the free world. ‘Can. 
.gó.on with this struggle, not become "barkrupt: and ‘break its own back, 
and yet be xeady t to meet tony ayes situation. CU HN ae 
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T THE BRITISH: EXAMPLE, i Eo 


` Militarily, r think iti is a. PES thing to ay bon nd = aud 
_ seë whether there is an. example: of such:e kind. from. which one can'take ." 
“a lesson or two; and I maintain that the wav you people, the British peoole;.. 
Tan, your. Empire is ‘a very. good exainpke-- . As I said. before,. militarily ~ 
you: produced é a first class:Navy in ofder’ tc cover your sea- communications $ 
. vand. to ‘give your. forces. flexibility, strategic flexibility. , "Then youj;used- - : 
-- local forces, locally raised. forces, to clear awkward situations in different S. 


- "d - 


ELE parts ofthe world, and: by-that method you saved vour manpowér, you.’ 
rd used-it for your: industries and. other things, until the last two wars when, ` 


n ee uon forée of circumstances, you. had to have big p 


armies and you suffered very heavily. You departed. from your normal 
principles. But, by and large, I think if is an extraordinarily good example 
of how a far-flung Empire could be controlled cheaply, sensibly and 
without really getting. exhausted or tired. I maintain that the Americans 
can do the same thing to-day. They can do the same thing in this fashion: 
they can produce a first class Navy —when I talk about a Navy I mean a 
modern Navy with atomic capability—plus a first class Air Force, and 
rely on their friends for ground forces, friends like the Japanese, like us, 
like the Turks and so on. I believe that that is the way in which they 
will go on for a long time, and we shall all of us be in a position to meet 
any awkward situation when it arises. There is a school of thought 
which says this is out of fashion, old-fashioned, out-dated, no good 
talking about ground forces nowadays and so on, with all these nuclear 
and thermo-nuclear weapons war can be finished in no time and there is 
no necessity to have armies at all. That, I believe, is not true; it can't be 
true. I think it would be a great fallacy if we relied on that theory. I 
don't underrrate the value, the deterrent value of the thermo-nuclear 
weapons, but to say that they will solve all military problems is highly 
dangerous. After all, when you come to-think of it, most of you have 
had more experience than I have; I was only a child when, before the last 
war, for instance, there were a lot of people who said that air power will : 
provide the solution, will finish the war in no time, yet it didn't do that, 
and I don't think that all these weapons alone are going to solve that 
problem this time either. After all, what is the aim of any.conflict between 
human beings. It is to occupy space and impose your will on your oppon- 
ent, that really means actual physical occupation by manpower. 


^ 


CONCLUSION 


There is another way of arguing this business of necessity of having 
ground forces. I think it is a good thing to. study very carefully how a 
possible aggressor is organizing his forces. Let us see what Russia is 
doing to-day. She is going ahead with.the development of all thermo- 
nuclear and nuclear weapons and so on; at the same time she has got 
an army of 175 Divisions, mostly mechanized and mostly armoured. 
satellites have got 75 to 80 Divisions. Why are they there? Why are 
they keeping.them ? Ts it because they haven't got the brain to think about 
these things? Are they wasting their resources. Have they got that number 
of resources that they can waste away? No, the answer is that there is a 
use for them. So I believe that in the free world people will be very ill- 
advised if they think that they can do away with ground forces, and if . 
the ground forces are necessary to you people and the Americans and so 
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. On I suggest that if we are prepared to do the fighting on the ‘ground 
up against the enemy for your good anc our good let’s ‘start on a business ` 
. of lend-lease—we provide the manpower and you provide. us with ihe . 


means to do the fighting. I suggest that this business is not something - 
that we ought to be, thinking about in some very dim, distant future; 
we:ought to be thinking aboutzit to-day. y,right now; we should have been 


doing something about it a long.time’ ago because the probable enemy `. 


is tough and strong, he's persistent, anc he onlv respects the language of 
strength. He thrives on weakness, so eS im time should iis the 
— nn 


, ,- Finally, I should like. to talk about the Baghdad P There js = E 
| E a certain amount of, not criticism, but doubt expressed about the Baghdad .. 


Pact. Of what value is it to anybody? Well, I think people who express 


*.. those doubts probably expect a lot from the Bághdad Pact. They expected 


"that by the, emergence of the Baghdad Pact all.the conflicts between 


BO. 


* Israel and the Arabs, between you and the Arabs, between the Arabs 
.. amongst each other would disappear. How could anybody argue that: 
— .the.getting together of so many countries a little further up North/ would 
solve these problems. In any case, these, problems are not of our creation. 


Why should we be blamed for them? , We never guaranteed that these 
problems would be solved merely because we aré getting together. I 
maintain that the Baghdad Pact is servirg a very useful purpose, -which 


-18, that say for a moment that there wes no Bagkdad ‘Pact; say for a . 
moment that there was à weak governmert in Iran, the enemy would.have `` 
taken advantage of it. . He would have psychologicaily gone through that ‘- 


country; he would have connected up with Egypt andthe whole of the . 


-Middle East would have gone, without firing a shot.: That cannot happen 


as long as the Baghdad Pact is there for the simple reason. that we are 
getting to know each other, we are providing. correctives to each other; 


“if any one of us takes a wrong step we get very furious and very.angry, ` 
and we are re-educating: each other inte- realism: and facing facts- fairly - - 


and squarely without any emotionalism. The value of the. ‘Baghdad 


Pact will depend on the amount of support it gets from the West, the `- 


amount of material support it gets from “he West. There is an enormous. . 


amount of manpower there that could de built up, utilized to produce 
strength, but it’s no use blaming us that we haven't been able to do so. 


When we-came into.it we made.it quite clear what^our resources were ` 


and what our difficulties were. We kept nothing hidden at all. And so .. ^ 
. `L suggest to you that the Baghdad Pact is doing very-useful work indeed, ` 

and: will continue to do so. Without it I have no da ubt i in my mind that 
+ the Middle East would have been aoe) WE now. x 


E T echnical | 


- ~- nical institutions, . 


Britain’ s Contribution: : to ‘th 
| Colombo. Plan ` 


HE raul in May of Dr. 
-Mazhar-ul-Islam, of Pakistan, 
2,000th trainée in’ the. U.K: 
under : the Colombo ` Plan": 
Co-operation Scheme, 
| "highlights. its _ Steady | growth - since 
1951 and in particular the ` extent of ` 
' Britain's participation, 

Assistance, provided by the -U.K. 
“under the Colombo Plan Technical : 
Co-operation ` “Scheme takes : three 
main forms: (a) the provision of © 
training places in universities, tech- : 
research estab- 
': - Jishments, industrial undertakings, < 
etc. where students, can acquire an. 
up-to-date knowledge and. skill . in 
cennexion with- development activi- 
ties iri their own countries; (b) the 
supply of experts to help, directly: 
and by trainng local personnel; 
(c) the supply of equipment to 





` expand training and research, facili- - 
ties in the area, with the aim of: 


helping -to’ increase the supply of : 
‘technicians and. specialists o all | 
kinds at all levels. $n 


TECHNICAL TRAINING ] 
IN THE e. .K. f 


- 


Dr. Islam . is Spica of the type: 


^. of. young graduate who has come: 


 |Ovér here under the Scheme during , 
the past 74- years, and is one, of : 
38 (including: 26 Pakistanis). selected | 
for training in thé U.K. in the nuclear 
field in a wide range of Specialized . 
subjects, | 


t 


"éontribition. io the- 





"The stad. growth "ofr Bri : 

Scheme since 
“its ‘beginning’ in the autumn of 1951, ~ 
“iş illustrated’ by. the following figures 


-of the. annuál intake of: trainees: ^ 
7]1951- 52, -50; 1952- 53, 241; 1953-54, 


233, 1954-55, 229; 1955-56, 328; 


1956-57, 2997 1957-58, 453. Actually 
now ‘under training. are 459 trainees - 


“ftom the following countries: Burma, 


37; Cambodia, 1; Ceylon, 83; India, a 


155; Indonesia; 18; ; Laos, 1; Malaya, ^ 
:9;^ Nepal, ~ 10; > Pákistan, ke G. 
` Philippines; 20; Thailand, 29: pt 


Their training covers a vast range 


. of ‘technical subjects from’ Agricul- . 


‘tural . Research’ to Ship’ Surveying, 


from Aircraft Inspection to Chest a 


Surgery, and from Banking to Locust 
Research. Listed. under main head- 
"ings, the training- placés provided — 
during the year ending March 31, 
. 1958 were as follows; ‘Agriculture, 
64; Architeeture and Town Planning, © 
16; Education, 2: ‘Engineering, 45; ` 


. Medicine, 44; Science, 36; Social E 

- Sciences; 154; ‘Fechnology, 48.. E 
- -In addition there were 44 Indian T 
_iron- and. steel:"trainees working in. 
< the’ British ‘steel. industry to. prepare — . 

"themselves for- Supervisory. posts in. - 


the’ great. new Durgapur Steelworks 
;at present under’ construction by.a  ' 
consortium. of British firms. ‘These 
“44, who ; dre‘still.in.the U.K., are thé, ~ 


: vanguárd: of 300 young Indian grad- 


uates to be tràined' here for Durgapur 


' under. the Colombo: Plan. E 
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Included in the figures above are 
cases of training in the nuclear field, 
and further offers are being made. 
All aspects of the subject are being 
studied under the Scheme, and in- 
clude engineering (operational and 
electronics) research (physicists, 
chemists), safety division (health, 
physicists, medical officers, analysts), 
isotopes division and workshops. 

"Arrangements for Colombo Plan 


“u training is made in the industrial 
- ‘sand agricultural fields by the Minis- 


tries’ of Labour and Agriculture, 
in the. medical field by the Medical 
Adviser to the C.R.o, and for 
academic studies of all- kinds by the 
British Council. 

. From the time that the trainees 
themselves first set foot in the U.K. 
..they are-met and looked- after by 
the British Council, who are con- 


cerned with their travel, their pro-. 


gramme arrangements and their ac- 
commodation. The British Council 
also handles their stipends and 
'', allowances which are provided from 
-* .Colombo Plan funds, 


private 
hospitality in British homes and 


organized recreation of various kinds ^ 
both in London and throughout the 


U.K. 


EXPERTS 


These have been concerned with ` 


an equally wide range of ‘subjects, 
and particularly with transport and 
communications, medicine and 


230 . > s 


and their 
E day-to-day welfare, which includes 
“e, ; leisure activities, sightseeing, 


health, engineering, industry : and 
trade and education. The experts 
have included many special short- 
term missions. For example, in 
1956 a heavy engineering mission 
went to India to advise on the 
extersion of heavy machinery manu- 
facturing capacity;.in 1957 another 
miss.on visited India to assist in 


the dlanning of a second shipyard 


and a mission from the London 
Trarsport Executive went to Cevlon 
to advise on the reorganization of 
omn bus services. 


EQUIPMENT 


Examples of equipment supplied 
or ir procurement are textile equip- 
meni worth £120,000 for tae Dacca 
Instizute of Textile. Techrology, in 
East Pakistan; scientific equipment 
to tie value of £55,000 for the 
Ceylon Institute of Scientific and 
Indusirial Research; equipment for 
Rangóon University (£30,900), for 


Saigen University (£16,000), and 
for  Trichandra - College. Nepal 

(£5,CC0). i 
FI N ANCE ! 


In 1951 the U.K. made a firm 
commitment oi assistance to the 
value of £2-8 million under the 
Technical Co-operation Scheme. In 


. Octater, 1955, the U.K. announced 


that.it would contribute £7 million, 
(inclnding any unspent-balance from 
the £2-8 million) over the seven 
years beginning April, 1950. 


Asian Dependence on Exports 
By Dr. ASHOKA MITRA 


HE dependence of certain countries on their export trade can be 

judged from the mention of just a few facts. For such countries 

as Pakistan, Indonesia, and the Philippines, the ratio of exports to 

national income is in the range of 10-15 per cent.. In the case 
of the relatively more export-oriented countries like Burma, Ceylon, 
Malaya, and Thailand, the share of exports in national income is still 
higher; it is about 25 per cent. In fact, in the recent past Malaya’s 
exports have averaged between one-third and one-half of the country's 
gross national product. China and India do not fall into the pattern; 
otherwise it is almost with a sense of shock that we realize the 
dependence of these countries on external trade for a good deal of their ' 
national income. 

We can thus easily see why the problem of exports looms so irae OE 
these countries. All of them save a low percentage out of national income; 
the volume of imports is often higher than the volume of savings. This - 
means that the countries are not self-sufficient, and a part of even their 
consumption requirements have to be bought from outside against exports. 
Many of them are in short supply regarding textiles and other types of 
consumer goods, which are imported. Also, it is only through bartering 
their export products that they can hope to obtain machinery and equip- 
ment essential for widening the industrial base and thus Mite the 
process of economic development. 

The extent of dependence of these countries upon primary Sodic 
is heightened by the fact that they export mainly two or three commodities. 
For example, rubber and tin make up for about 80 per cent of the total 
exports of Malaya. Tea and rubber account for three-fourths of Ceylon’s 
total exports. The same is the case with rice and rubber for Burma. In 
Pakistan, jute and cotton again make up four-fifths of the total volume 
of exports. For Thailand, the key export commodities are rice and rubber. 
One can continue with the list and refer to Indonesia, where too rubber, 
tin and spices are the major items of export. 

We can appreciate how much the fate of these countries 1s linked with 
the stability of their export earnings. This stability depends on two factors. 
In the first place, world demand for these primary commodities must be 
steady. Secondly, prices too must be more or less steady and must not 
behave erratically. When world demand for primary commodities picks 
up, prices surge forward, and the exporting Asian countries gain. But 
when demand slackens, prices drop steeply, so that the export earnings 
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6f the: ‘countries ‘suddenly shriük. Thése: great: fluctuations ‘ in exports - 


E sóinetirnes affect the earnings ‘of the. countries- to the extent of i even 15:to 


20 per cent of their national income:;- THe sharpness’ of these fluctuations `, 3 

"Was. illustrated . during the-phase between the. Korean war boom and its: |> 

“break. The value'of exports of. eight. of the major primary products of". 

this regiori showed a drop. of almost: 40 per cent. between 1951 and 1954. ..- 

To adjust living to.an uncertain, unstable i income poses a. Brave ‘problem. E | 

^to an individüal.: In the case-of a: nátion, iz is more sé. - ; “A 

E “Actually,” a. hi gh. Share: of, the external account in the- total. ni&tiórial ^ 

"income need not by itself bé a. disadvantage. -Many of thé Western natiens, 3 

2 including. the "United. Kingdom; the: Netherlands and the Scandinavian: 

- countiies have: a higher | share: of exports in national incomes.” But there or A 
" must bé a continuity in the export. proceeds. otherwise: zhese Asian countties |. | 

" cannot get, away from their present tenusus existenze and. execute plans . 

-- for. development. We can. illustrate this. point by taking the case of Burma. 

> Burma initiated a 6-yéàr- development: progranime ‘around 1953. There’. 
Wasa feeling: of ‘buoyancy ai and. optimism :in the -econonty: nurtured : jos 

'"the boom coriditions created .by: the: Korean War.. ; Planners. felt assured ; 

of a steady; contiiuous Supply. of. resources over ‘the period of: the plan. 

< However, soon-the: demand: Tor primary: commoditiés fell off: as a result, 

OF: ‘the easing. of the. war situation. and Burma. found ‘herself . scraping the ^ 


^ bottom of. the foreign exchange barrel. That meant the Scrapers | of most * 


ite the ambitious. projects. . Poux eeu dpoqege de mem 
This experience js bioadly:s Shared by Ceylon, Indonésia; Las Viéiidm, 
* Thailand, and the Philippines: as. well. In all: these countries the pase. of. 
| development activity dépends on thé balaace of payments.” Erw x , 
‘Another factor-casting a:shadow. over these primary- -producing. ‘nations P 
ds the. threat from: ‘substitutes: . ‘The increasing: substitution -of synthetic = a 
" rayon and. "üyldn: for silk; aitificial- ‘rubber for nátur al rubber; chemical: 
detergents for fats: and oils; ‘chemically: treated : paper for jute, ete: vil 
. it can be: assumed, severely. affect the. future trend: of world demand: for” 
“the” primary. commodities. e TRE : v oh uus ee 
UA further phenomenon’ affecting. isse. ibnaby-producig ^ cóüntries 
-js ‘what, economists refer to-as terms: ‘of trade; ‘that is‘to: say, the térins iat: 
which. exports are exchanged: against imports; " Here too the: Asian: nations : 
"are at a handicap: : It- jswéll: known. that thè- ‘dematid: for-raw. ‘niatefials: 


s nd food—the- staple exports: of. ‘Burma; .Ceylon;, Malaya; and alli thèse. 


~ other countries-—expands: more ‘Slowly: than. Mie: demand for: máriufáctüres: 7 TT : 
ocn. services. QUE idm: : 2 Dag niue x 


Es P Dóésn' t al: this : irmisdiately* Sugeest, die ‘broads a ad pattern: 


“of: economic: E in ‘these: primary-prodicing - Sxpott-orignted .. E 
:s economies? 2 ee 18. generally: aee tat initia efforts. should. a Aim: cat: 
e e x t "o. ay ge 
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| eliminating ds exse derhi | on a "une a - a "limited 
. number of products. Greater diversification. should be thé; aim. Two 
- Separate stagés are involvéd herë: In the first place, éach country has to 
- décidé whether it does not stand. to. gain immediately through: merely 


- 


2 shifting from the production. óf a single. agricultural commodity to a 


> larger number of such commodities: . Also,: the moment-a country pro- 
. duces.more than one: commodity, there is automatically an improvement 
‘in. its terms of trade.’ There can thus be little doubt- that in. the initial 
stages; when resources. for rapid ‘expansion are limited, a country would : 
do well to at least change over ' from a poner oe to a number of 
products.’ esr d i 
Diversification. will uso at the Lm stage; the shift: away nio 
7 agriculture to secondary and tertiary ‘industries including manufactures. 
It is for each country to decide the proper mothent: when this change is 


` to be effected and the pace at which it is to be regulated. What combina- |: ^. 


tion of industries to choose, what facilities to develop initially, what the 


appropriate level of technology. should be, are all questions which indivi- `° 


dual countries.will have to resolve 1 in the Ment. of their own circumstances 
and judgment.. - l 

Over the last. ten years; -diversification without doubt i has Saad some . 
headway. Countries such..as. Thailand and Ceylon have experimented 
with new. agricultural- commodities: - ‘Results: have: been encouraging. © 


- ^ Divefsification of the direction of: tráde,: through. exploration of East 


European markets, has. improved the.terms of trade: -Mining and quarry- 
ing has increased. For the first time, ‘än industrial base has, been laid, 
and processing and assembling of light manufactures has progressed 
‘well. Both in the Philippines and Pakistan, ‘rapid industrial growth 

seems assured, and prospects are good for Burma, Ceylon and. Indonesia. 
In fact, a few countries like Pakistan: have gone, too far in promoting 
. industry, with the result that. agricultural progress’ has suffered. To 
apportion the priorities’ between industry-and agriculture and: ‘to allocate | 
~ the developmental funds between the two sectors TOW constitutes one 


-+ of thé major problems of planning in these countries. - 


However, above anything else, in Asian. countries "ihe. problem of d 
| development i is largely linked up. with’ the: question of. creating. ithe proper ` 
" atmosphere and establishing adequate. institutions. , By and. large Asian . 
countries are-still lacking in that sense of urgency which. propels economic 
growth. Much of the difficulty lies in.the problems. of national! consolida- . 
tion. This can be seen in thé recent history of Burnia, Indonesia, Malaya, . 
, Laos, Vietnam and Korea. Part of. the reason; of course, is’ that many of - 
. these nations have’ become independent only recently and: are without 
an efficient administrative PUT that can | withstand the : Strains and 
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"stresses of rapid economie: “development, iso, these countries face: such | 


w 


ae d “dearth. òf managerial: talent ‘that even when foreign. resources. for ihe 


: import; of machinery and equipment aré. assured, there is no ‘guarantee `’ 
that these. countries will-be able to. utilize tFém effectively for development. `: 


_¢ vs 8Amother point deserves mention. Because of thé vast strides in'módern ` E ! 
$i J'eómmunications and. transport; ‘even these small nations of Asia have. ` 


“become familiar with. the. stupendous ' livitg i ‘standards achieved | by the.” 
` Western. countries. - This often dazzles thé ‘local people and: there is a’ 
" ‘stampede: to use up the country’s resources for importing: non-essential , 


4 .- consumer articles and luxury goods, so as to be able ta emulate the ‘pattern’. 


‘of life of the Western people: This.means the frittering away of valuable : 


‘external résources on’ refrigerators and radios, air-conditioning appliances .. 
+ and ‘musical juke- boxes and: the like.: As-a‘result, essential capital goods A 
a sneeded for development. cannot be had ant the countries suffer. a setback: : 


in the race for economic. development; T Aa O A E 
“Economic growth i in-these countries will mean á desperate fight against. d 


b ‘all these drawbacks’ and deficiencies. . Current consumption standards 


shave. to. bé. restrained; people have to be taught. the virtue of savings- - ` 


"' More: generally, there. “should: ‘be’ wider dBsemiriation.of.the' stark ‘truth. 
oe that there is. & cost involved i in the whole: >rocess. of development. Also, . V 
E technical personnel and mpinagérial ability have to. be; ‘built slowly. but 


1 
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Up. toa. point, ‘of course; ihe other ‘netions. can 1 help, External aid, 
including offer of technical assistance, can end will always fulfil vital needs. 


e. 5 At the same time, it is. well.to remember that exterrial | tesources by them-- 
~. selves are incapable of initiating arid. guiding. economic enone unless. 


the complex of. domestic: circumstancesisfavourable.;; | .. v 
Lastly; perhaps the best. way in which tie affluent nations of the. West 


P dnd other countties can assure rapid econtmic progress of these primary- - 
- producing Countries ` is; through. measures which. would : stabilize. the 
NS export trade—and therefore: the earnings—of thése. countries. Stability 

. of incomes, „by reducing: the burden of current probierüs, will give these 

`~ ^^ countries the-necessary confidence. to look forward. to thé future. From = 

“confidence will follow all the. rest. mou dier qo. vd 
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Reviews o. 


THE BLACK HILLS 


KUTCH IN HISTORY AND LEGEND-- 
by Professor L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS. 
Weidenfeld & Nicholson, London, 1958. 


REVIEWED BY SARDAR K. M. PANIKKAR 


There are many ways of coming to know 
India and each no doubt has its own merits. 
Naturally in the case of a sub-continent with 
a long and continuous history of over 3,000 
years, its wide variety of population, races 
and traditions, and its bewildering strata of 
cultures—from the most primitive to the most 
modern-—the study of a single area tracing it 
through ages has perhaps much to recommend 
it. Indeed, it may well be argued that studies 
devoted to special areas have contributed more 
to the knowledge and understanding of India 
than many learned works of a general charac- 
ter. One has only to mention Tod's Rajasthan, 
Wilks’ Mysore, Logan’s Malabar, and Cun- 
ningham’s Sikhs to prove the truth of this 
statement. This is the tradition that Professor 


Rushbrook Williams has with conspicuous. 


success attempted to follow in The Black Hills. 
The area he selected for his research was par- 
ticularly suitable. Kutch is separated from 
the mainland of India by the great and little 
Rann, a highly-saline marshy area which 
practically converted the territory Into an 
island. Cut off from the world, it lived a life 
of its own under a remarkable dynasty of 
rulers, who combined a rigid conservatism 
in social and political matters with a highly 
adventurous spirit in commercial and other 
fields. The Kutchis have at all times been great 
seafarers and their rulers, unlike the Kings of 
Hindustan, did not look upon the sea as a 
hostile element. A Kutchi captain of the 
17th century, Ram Singh, under the patronage 
of the then ruler even sailed up to Rotterdam 
in his country craft, a feat of navigation which 
entitles him to a place of honour with Diaz, 
Columbus, and Magellan. And yet, till quite 
recent times, Kutch presented the spectacle of 
a medieval kingdom where time had come to 
a standstill centuries ago. When the present 
writer visited the state in 1932, the gates of the 
city wall were closed at 9 o'clock at night and 
the keys safely deposited with the ruler. There 
was no electric light within the city and the 
. Maharao, then over 70, used regularly to 
climb up to the fifth floor of his magnificent 
palace built in Italian style. And yet the 
Ruler was one of the most widely travelled 


(C , 
princes in India and knew most of the 


European capitals extremely well. A man of 
extreme simplicity, of almost ascetic habits, 
he represented in himself the genuine traditions 
of ancient Indian kingship. He lived in the 
heart of the city, moved freely among his 
people and was accessible to all. A few years 
after his death the situation was totally 
changed. Kutch became a part of the Indian 
Union, its ruler voluntarily surrendering his 
sovereign authority to the Indian Republic. 
Its capital was connected by air communica- 
tion with the ‘rest of India. The Kandla 
port, which had been constructed as a result of 
the far-sightedness of Maharao Khengarji, was 
converted into a major port by the Government 
of India, connecting it with the main centres 
of trade in Gujerat and North India. In the 
short period of 12 years, Kutch underwent a 
transformation such-as its past thousand years 
of history had not witnessed. 

Naturally it provides an ideal ground for a 
field study-of the old and the new; the old con- 
ditions which developed with a minimum of 
interference from outside, and the new which 
has been superimposed on it as a result of 
changed political conditions. Professor Rush- 
brook Williams in undertaking this study 
wisely concentrates equally on the present as 
on the past. It is the Kutch of to-day, rapidly 
adjusting to the changed conditions, that he 
Sketches with practised skill in the first chap- 
ters of the book. Here he shows how to-day 
Kutch has become a part of the planned 
economy of India, integrating its life with that 
ofthe rest of the country. But with a tradition 
as persistent as that of the Kutchis, aided as it 
js by its physical characteristics, it is obvious 
that the new cannot wipe out the old. This 
leads him to a study of the past history of 
Kutch, its traditions and life, based on the 
bardic chronicles of the country, a fascinating 
story, which is genuinely Indian and Hindu 
in every way. à; 

The Black Hills is a notable contribution to 
the understanding of India. For concentra- 
ting on an area with a persisting identity of its 
own, Professor Rushbrook Williams has been 
able to avoid the besetting vice of writers on 
India: that of generalizing from limited 
experience. A noted historian, who helped 
to build up a school of history at Allahabad, 
Professor Rushbrook Williams has aiso the 
uniqueadvantageofhaving been associated with 
political events in India for many years. These 
advantages and his ability as a literary crafts- 
man have helped to produce a book of unique 
charm and value. 
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INDIA'S SECOND FIVE YEAR PLAN 


THE NEW INDIA: PROGRESS THROUGH 
DEMOCRACY. 35/-. New York and 
London, The Macmillan Company. London 
Branch, 10 South. Audley Street, London, W.1. 


. REVIEWED BY SIR FRANK BROWN 


The Second Five Year Plan of the Indian 
Union which came into operation in April 
1956 has been the subject of much discussion 
mainly in respect to the heavy tax demands 
required for the full completion of the pro- 
gramme in less than three years time, not- 
withstanding the help afforded under the 
Colombo Plan and by other grants from Wes- 
tern lands. The taxation falls mainly on the 
relatively few citizens who are well-to-do. 
The chapter on Finance accepts the calculation 
that 95 per cent of the people have incomes of 
less than Rs. 1,500 (£112 10s. 0d.) per annum. 
The frankness with which this problem is dis- 
cussed shows the objective attitude of the 
. contributors to the volume, mostly Indian 
Government servants, but including two mem- 
bers of the Ford Foundation—Mr. Douglas 
Ensminger, its Representative in India, and 
Miss Jean Joyce, Executive Associate. ; 

The democratic nature of the Plan is 
remarkable as coming from a predominantly 
Hindu country, with age long traditions of the 
rigid .application of the caste system. In 
purpose and spirit the Plan is in harmony with 
the principles laid down in the Constitution of 
the Republic. This great instrument provides 


that all citizens should have justice, social, 


economic and political; liberty of thought, 
expression, belief; faith and worship, and 
equality of status and opportunity. These 
principles notably underlie the work of the 
Community centres mainly in rural areas 
where officials have the co- operation of many 
of the people in volunteer services. Readers 
of the chapter on the subject may well share 
the opinion of Professor Toynbee that ‘‘the 
practical idealism of this great Indian enter- 
prise may be going to bring about one of the 
most beneficient revolutions in the peasantry’s 
life that have been known so far in history.” 


- 
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Londen Branch, 


ASIA AND THE WEST 


YONDER ONE WORLD: A STUDY OF 
ASIA AND THE WEST—by FRANK MORAES. - 
Cloth 21s., paper edition 10/6. New York 
and London, The Macmillan Company. 
10 South Audley Street; 
London, W.1. 


‘REVIEWED BY ŠIR FRANK BROWN 


Mr. Frank Moraes is an outstanding Indian 
Journalist and Author. He has travelled ex- 
tens:vely in Asian lands as also in the West. 
He has surveyed man<ind from Japan and 
China and westwards to Europe and the United 
Statss and southwards to Australia and New 
Zea and. He has known and discussed current. 
affa rs with such world figures as Mahattma ^ 
Gardhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Chiang Kai-shek, 
Chcu Enzlai, Mac Tse-Tung Sukarro, Nasser, | 
Adenauer and Eisenhower. His full length 
biography of India’s Frime-Minister is both 
candid'and revealing. The present. volume is 
one with which no serious student of Asian 


_inter-relations with the West, and of Com- 


munist propaganda should neglect. 


Coming of a family in Portugese India Mr. 
Moraes spent no iess than seven studious years 
in Europe. At Oxfard he took the M.A. 
Degree and he was called to the Bar by Lin- 
cols Inn. -He filled with distinction the 
edi-orial chair of the 77mes of India and is now 
Ed:tor of the Express g-oup of papers published 
simultaneously in Bombay, Delhi and Madras. 
He threads his way through the complexities of 
the world of to-day with a sure touch, and is 
steidfast in the belief that future relations 
between Asia and the West.will depend as much 
upon personalities as upon political principles. 
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The Asian i in East Aíriea 


By Sir ARTHUR. KIRBY, KBE, MG. 
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In 
oe for East Africa i in “Eondon, : NN. i 
N speaking of the Asian, p use the: word as it is used officially in East 
"Africa to cover the peoples-of the Indian Sub- -Continent who. are 
living in Fast Africa. There is a commonly accepted and frequently 
stated misapprehension that the present Asian. population in East 
Africa sprang entirely from the Indian. labour imported to build the 
Uganda Railway at the beginning of this century. Itis true that thousands 
of coolies were imported for this purpose, but it is equally true that the 
conditions for immigration were made favourable by the opening up of 
the hinterland by the railway. I think it is probable that Asian settlement 
sprang about equally from these two factors. Those early comers to East 
Africa to work on the railway construction suffered severe privations 
and the construction engineers were criticized for the poor conditions of 
living, sanitation and medical attention. Any one who has interested 
himself in East Africa will know of Colonel Patterson, the lion killer, 
who became the hero of the labour gangs because he shot two man- 
eating lions which had devoured 28 Indian coolies. 

Nearly 32,000 coolies to build the railway were imported oe India, 
mostly from the Punjab, but despite an invitation to them to remain in 
East Africa and settle there, no fewer than 16,300 preferred repatriation 
on the expiry of their contract. Sickness was high and nearly 6,500 had 
to be invalided, nearly 2,500 died in:East Africa and a balance of about 
6,700 only—of whom 2,000 were in the employ of the railway—remained 
" in East Africa. Intentional Asian immigration, as distinct from accidental 
settlement of Indian coolies imported to build the railway, was encouraged 
by the British Government in those early years. I ought to explain that 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika, as we now know them, have developed 
over the relatively short period of little more than 50 years. ‘In 1900 they 
were primitively savage countries inhabited by peoples (with a few notable 
exceptions) living in conditions but little in advance of the stone age. 
The wheel was unknown to them. The coming of the white man as a 
missionary and a trader, and finàlly the building of the railway, brought 
those territories and' their peoples suddenly into contact with a.world 
centuries in advance of their knowledge and experience: The British 
Government realized as early as 1902 that something would have to be 
done to stimulate trade and- development to bring reyenue to the railway, 


and it was reckoned that the best instrument to stimulate the indigenous: 
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5A frican into vain, was . POM simall lidias i Silo; | nótwith-. 
."standing: many obstaclés, Was pushing his way into the interior; It is ` 
`. interesting to note that even at that early stage in East Africa's modern ] 
cenis the Indian trader was looked upon with a considerable amount of . 
E: by European settlers. . This conilict between the European and | 
.the Asian developed into. Serious discord MU yeats later. X dic E 


b 


E TWO. THOUSAND YEARS 2 TERR ^l 
: There were, of course, Asians in Rast Aftica. jones beforé this century. i 
“Small settlements of Indian traders have lived in the .coast towns of East `. 
"Africa. probably for close on two-thousaad: years. It was an Asian who 
b in 1498 piloted Vasco da. Gama on his voyage from Malindi in East 
. Africa ‘to the.port of Calicut in Malabar. In 1811 the greater part-óf the’ - 
- trade in- Zanzibar was passing through the hands of Indian merchants, ` 
. and by 1863 there were 5,000 or 6 ,00C Indians on the Island of Zanzibar 
Zand i in the mainland territories: of the Sultan which. stretched along the, - 
coast of present-day- ‘Tanganyika and Kenya. . The Indian merchants of . 
those days were. Mohammedans’ from Bombay, Cutch and Surat, most 
of whom. were permanently settled; there were Hindu, Banias from Cutch 
and Jamnagar who generally feturned zo India. They. all played their ` 
.. part in financing and organizing the tiede caravans, seeking slaves and 
^u ivory, but. they rarely, if éver, penetrated. the hinterland of East Africa. 
With the opening up of the interior by the building of the railway many 
„of the long established colonies, of mercaants, speaking Gujerati and not 
. Punjabi, saw their opportunity and extended their, activities: inland- "pro- M 
gressively-with the railway, Indeed, the -ask of supplying goods, services, 
and transport for the railway builders would have been immeasurably : 
.greáter without their help. They were soon joined by friends and relations - 
- from India who saw opportunity in the need for trades and skills. which 
-the Africans could not then supply: These immigrants were not. usually 
unskilled labourers, as were the Indian settlers in South Africa, Mauritius, 
‘Fiji and the West Indies, who had been recruited for plantation labour in 
“7. tropical agricultural colonies. They we ere mainly petty traders and artisans, 
and though most of. them came from a backgrourid of village and farm, 
— almost none took to farming in spite of the hope of the Government that ` 
, they might. $ 
The immigrant Asian population was not hathogeneous in origin, 
language or religious affiliation. .Most of it derived from Gujerat, Kathia- ' 
wat, and Cutch.. Smaller numbers of people came from the Punjab. The 
"higher proportion to-day are Hindus, belonging io various castes; and | 
the rest.aré Muslims, divided among Shiah. and Sunni. sects.  Gujerati ` 


MO 


l 


-~ 


-t 


> t i 
is the most widely ieee i language, but Punjabi, Urdu Land Hindi a are also 
. spoken. ` > 

The American tavale in ‘Hermann Norden’ s “ White. a d Black in 
East Africa " described how he saw half a dozén tin.roofed! shacks and 
_ knew them to be dukas—the Indian general. stores thàt aim to, supply all 
the needs of life—and how the dukas were surrounded by a'stockade of 
` bush and reed as protection from the attacks of lions. He! related that 
the natives brought hides and skins to exchange for raw sugar, salt and 
molasses from which they concocted strong drink. : 

In those early days, too, Indian troops were used to impose law and 
order, first at the. Coast to quell rebellious uprisings, against. which the 
24th Baluchistan Regiment was brought i in in 1896, and later more troops 
were brought to cope with. troubles: in Uganda, following \ wae Uganda 
was declared a British Protectorate. - 


E “VITAL. PART’ 


There can be no doubt that the Asians, as traders and marketers of ` 


native produce and as artisans, have played a vital part in the the develop- 
ment of East Africa. In such capacity they have ‘performed a function 
which Europeans were not prepared to do and Africans were not qualified 
to discharge. Content with a pioneering low standard of living, they 
blazed a trail of trade where prospects of profit were poor and precarious. 


But their presence in trading centres. and embryo. fownships. created 


many problems and difficulties, mainly arising from their disregard of 


elementary standards .of sanitation and their. generally low standard of 


.. living, which later gave rise to a committee of investigation which caused 
some bitter feeling. From those modest beginnings have developed the 
several Asiam communities of Kenya and Uganda, communities which 
are active in business and industry and which play so large a part in the 

z economic life of the two territories. The East African Royal Commission 


of 1953-55 pointed out. that the Asian. community isin many. ways of a 


more established character than the European: 


] 


The Asians in Tanganyika came almost entirely from the. ay settle- 


ment in Zanzibar and the coastal regions and they spread inland with the 


opening up of communications, though many of the traders in the area 


around Lake Victoria made their way from-Uganda and Kenya, in which 
. directions their trading connexions still lie. The, position of, Asians in 


Tanganyika has presented few problenis and the terms'of the Trusteeship 


- Agreement, like those embodied in the Mandates; secure them against — 


any form of administrative discrimination. The Germans early recognized 
their value as traders and admitted them freely. Probably 3 30 per cent 


ia n Mi 


— 


E , “Were encouraged’ to work: in ;the- European: agricultural System- -and’ to j^ 
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es E ihe population óf Dar- Sian is Asian. and it is “possible that Adan? 
| _ control 50 per cerit or niore of the impor: and export trade. They have . 
.' bought a considerable proportion of tlie Jand formerly field by. Germans ;, 
"and are now considerable landowners. ‘From its inception the Rotary". 
; Club in Dar-és- Salaàm had an Asian. membership. whereas it is on 
, Within the past few months that Asiaiis have been admitted to mu E 
: _ of the Nairobi Rotary. ; PUE ! 
S Hardly’ a town in; Fast "Africa 1S ; without: a tine of : Asian Hope. The. 
OR are highly. industriðus:and bring the whole farnily to work. actively ^. 
“in the, business and they kéep their Shops. open most hours of the day'and 
‘do not close on Sundays. : They, are:.a noisy; enterprising, ‘colourful: set . 
z i Dor people who are tenancious of: their culturé and connexions abroad; 
... and-they seem: to invest a. great part « o? their prosperity in large. families. . 
> Christian missionaries were not interested in Asians in East Africa who `, 
: “provided their own primary schools. Later. the administration aided. and, 
n Y p these. schools; but the origiaál pattern.was retained by which | 
^ 7.5. Asian. Schools were for Asians and the cultural differ ences ánd distances - 
: between them and the other T people eng? in ‘East Afri ica were ‘thus main- -: . 
k oo ane strengthened. ~ ote P Ue Wr NM SN 2 
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* By. about: 190. the scene in a East Afric was more. 'Or Es sèt.. "Adiiri-. 
stration. and: "agricultural development : were thought: to :bé Europeán B : 
" “occupations; trade and craftsrianship ` Were-Asian ahd indigenous Africaiis ` 
“supply cheap. labour in the - ‘towns that ‘were developing in. response. to .. 
`> European and- Indian activities. T his 7pictüre . had - not naar. 
charged "until- very: recent years. 5:15 e m 
£. Nowadays. we ‘find Asians” às lawyers, dontractots; garage: ownérs,: 
-/déritists; ‘post-office clerks, ‘ linotypers,-ra‘lway officials, and bookkeepers. x 
they" fill the’ middle sections of the Civil Service and ‘bureaueracy.’ But:.- 
oe we also: find Asians as lange. industtiglis-s 5- nd Ministers in. tlie Govern- " 
'"mént." ur. Di : DEM E Ws ap Dot e 
:"* Unlike the: Anan and ‘European: sections. of the: bobUlston. Asians", 
“in: East ‘Africa have ne t—except in, Taaganyika—been. able to. acquire’ ^ 
“extensive - land rights, though: in the towns ‘they. have been able to. invest. " 
their ‘savings in, leasehold property; usally on 49!or 99 years, leasés. .: 


| yh '^: This policy has undoubtedly prevented thé growth of a'class of Asian’ 


| ‘landlords;  butiit has resulted i in Asians investing their surpluses i in expand- | 
v dg their businesses; leriding. money” or ‘selling goods on credit, or in: e 
‘other primarily u urban: and commercial enterprises, : 
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In the years Sindy following the First t World: War RES Was. a: 


‘marked increase of anti-Asian sentiment amongst thé Kenya, European 


community, the result partly of a belief that there had. been a dispropor- 


tionate increase in Asian immigration ànd partly of'a feeling that Asian 


_ traders had made excessive profits during the campaign in German East 
, Africa. A local Commission which reported in 1919-made anjunfortunate 


reference to Asians' alleged moral depravity and. to them being less ' 
civilized than Africans in the matter of sanitation. ‘This was repudiated 
by Lord Milner, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, who decided 
that there should be no discrimination against Asians in the application 


' of the immigration regulations, and laid down that an adequate area of. 


land outside the Highlands should be:set aside for-Asian settlement: He 


i accepted, however, the principle of racial segregation in the residential 


areas in towns on the ground that this was best suited to the circumstances 


. of both communities, and this is iow affairs ‘have developed in Kenya. . 
. In Uganda and Tanganyika there is no such segregation. 


- The Asian community has grown more rapidly in Kenya than in 
either of the other two territories of East Africa and it now outnumbers 


- Asians in the other two. territories combinéd. . To-day there are 201,000 — 


Asians in Kenya, 60,000 in Uganda and 102,000 in: Tanganyika—a total 


of 363, 000 as compared. with 92, 000 Europeans and over 20 million . 
.- Africans. | | 


In Uganda about 60 per cent of the Asians ate sd fo be permanently 


‘settled and they form 45 per cent of the population: of the capital city of 
: Kampala. The majority are engaged i in commerce, :: A: high, proportion 


of the total trade of the country is in the hands^of Asians, but it 1s in the 
development of the cotton and sugar industries that they have shown j 


"their greatest activity. “Of .recent years the Government policy has 
reduced Asian participation in the cotton ginning 2 a introduction. 
of Africans into this poe. Ám ui IM : 


a 


MUSLIMS, HINDUS, AND’ GOANS: 


~ 


1 
^ 


The Asians vhi: came 1o » East Africa cónsisted of various Ael: and . 


` Hindu sects. There has since grown up.a Goan community of \Christian 


persuasion. The emergence of separate communities within the Asian 


community seems tó have been facilitated by the relatively favourable 


political atmosphere in East Africa, in that there has been no. implacable 
segregation as, for example, in South Africa. The Asians as a whole are 
regarded as and treated as a, homogeneous group by non-Asians, and 


` the Governments legislate for’ Asian schools; there are Asian represen- ` 
tatives on tbe Pane and other Councils and SO forth; but these 
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_ Fepresentatives anid: hes in: fact ide. not (represent the Adan as a. a whole, ` 
, More important. to an Asian i in East Africe than being a Hindu òr Muslim -- 


“is being an Ismaili, à Patidar, .& Sikh; a Goan,’ or a. member of a. dozen s 


or so other caste or sectarian groups. In the early days when the terri- 


‘tories were being opened up: the small hürabers of Asians and the hazards 


and African view cf themselves asthe“ Indian Community,” ! but: as 


*i of the environment were sufficient to make’ immigrants hang together in ; 
all their deals with non-Asians. It was:convenient to accept the European |; 


soon as the ‘number of. any caste or. sect grew large enough, then: the ` 
members of that caste or sect tended. to emerge as a. distinct Broup out ^ 


, of the. ‘general category of the Asian Community. a ae 
"This process is, well illustrated i in the Asian Contour) in "Kampala. 


Barly j in the history of the town, a Central Indian Association was-formed : 


..for. dealing with the administrátion and attending to: certain matters of. 


~ welfare, such. as poverty and schooling, Over-theé years, however, seme . 
of. these matters, such as, the provision of graveyards, the granting of ^ 


‘freehold: instead -of the usual leasehold sites. for temples:ànd mosques; 


and grants-in-aid under.the Education Acts; became so important to the. `: 
Separate sects and. castes, that the Central Indian Association found that .' . 


- jt was not dealing: with a United. Tudian Comminity but a collection. of 


p Po ., smaller. groups... We pu 7 
Dv 0m evety such. occasion the Aga Khai S Ismaili followers’ were ‘well to f 
"ihe front in. organizing to defend. their- sectarian interests;. ‘and as: ‘the ` 


. community itself developed its modern constitution, the leaders. began to` 


bes ón their own efforts for. negotiating with officials rather than on those : ^ 
- of the officers of the, Central: Association.. "The ‘followers: of thë „Aga i 
Khan are, well represented, iù. East Africa, diotàbly in Tanganyika : ‘and 2 
: Kenya, and: the: Khojas are specially: prominent in Tanganyika‘. They `. 


"come mostly. from Sind: and: Cutch, -but are said ‘to: be’ ‘descended. from: 
“Hindus óf Northern India who’. ‘embraced | Isláih : ‘some - 500 years: ae 
"They: havea long tradition of migration’ in search. of trade, and now include - 


.. Some of the leading: "business. men: ‘in East ‘Africa...’ The. Ismailis have | 
“acted as.a ‘ * pace-making^" group in the: -ace'to.casté and: séctarian comz. ae 


ar an 
A 


ni: 


D ‘munalisin:and each caste or sect comparable in: ‘numbers wit the Ismailis: 
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has endeavoured to ‘achieve similar resul-s for. itself. ` 


. When the. vote was granted to- Asians, as ‘in Kenya, the communities | i | 


which were, already well-organized .. -ås pressure ‘groups and welfare 


. organizations came into: their own as pctential ‘political patties, and the ` 


-impetus towards communalism became even stronger. Once mote: ‘the 


 Tsmailis set the pace. A condition of thz Ismailis" success has been that i 


7 they have not limited their social‘ action to: thé market place: or éven to 
"the rs sphere. Education. and - ordinary- social intercourse. have 
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occupied uet as s much of their time aa noai The. Sikhs have their - 
own union and have made efforts to establish themselves‘as a recognized - 
community for. political and social: purposes comparable with the 
Ismailis. When Princess Margaret visited Nairobi in 1957 the Muslims 
and Sikhs and other communities erected their own especial triumphal 
arches.. The Goan community regards itself as entirely different from- 
the other Asian Communities in religious customs and social observances. 
‘In common with the Ismailis they bring their womenfolk into open social 
contact with the Europeans and they have endeavoured to embrace a 
Western way of life. Up to the time of the separation of Pakistan from 
India in 1947, there was ‘in’ East Africa no marked division between 
Hindus and Muslims, but a certain measure of antagonism has since. 
‘developed between them. ‘There is ‘separate representation of non- 


(| Muslims and Muslims i in the Tenya Legislative Council. 


THE ` GOLOUR: BAR ` 


Much has. been written and said about the colour bar in East Africa, 
but its effects have been much exaggerated. Within the Asian communi- 
ties themselves there is müch distinction of social practice and as between. | 
Europeans arid Asians the so-called colour bar springs mostly from the 
desire to protect a particular way of life.. There are difficulties of under- 
standing the other person's language, religious thought and ideologies or, 
most provecative of dispute, differences in ideas of hygiene. The colour 
bar has never been applied economically: Where there is free competi- 
tion between European, Asian and African traders, it is generally the 
Asian who comes out on top, at any rate in the retail trades. In the retail’. 
grocery trade, for instance, the Asian grocer has practically eliminated 
" the European. grocer. Asian competition with Africans is complicated by ` 
the fact that in so many spheres of activity the rising Arrican feels that 
his way is blocked by the Asian. = 
» The Asian demand. for some measure of equality of political status, 
whicli had remained more or less dormant during the First World War, ` 
was revived in Kenya in 1921 alongwith a demand for the right to acquire 
rural land in that part of the Highlands of Kenya which was, and still is,- 
administratively reserved. for, European. ownership. . Tempers on both- 
sides became equdlly hysterical and vitriolic and, arising from the con- 
troversy, the British Government issued a White Paper:éntitled “ Indians 
in Kenya" in July 1923, commonly: known as the Devonshire Paper, 
which amongst other decisions, Stated that elections to the Legislative 
Council should remain on acommunal basis, that racial- segregation, as 
between Europeans and Indians, outside the rural Highlands and exceptin g 
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“reservation of: the rural Highlands for Éuropean settlement was to be 
` maintained. ‘The: White Paper also. offered to set aside an area of land in | : ; 
‘the Lowlands to detérminé whether, there was a genuine. ‘demand’ for ^ 
,- agricultural. land amongst the Asian comimunity, but nothing. significant 
developed ftom. this.. No: -such .controversy. arose; in Uganda, where,- ^ R 
+. except, for à few infinitesimal’ See no land, may be owned by. | 
, Ron-Africans. T Aa : " 
. In both. Kenya and ‘Uganda “there ` was ear]; y T regarding Asian. E 
| representatives on the: Legislative Council At first in Kenya the electoral - 
‘franchise: ‘was ‘confined ‘to: British subjects’ of. Eurcpean descent: The - 
. Devonshire - ‘Paper. im 1923: introduced. five Asian members: arid’ tó- day | 
- the Legislative Council has 11 ‘Asian: members in a total of 75, of whom * 
. 25.are African and the rest European. - "There are two Asian Ministers. 
" - The question of.the representation. of Asians in Uganda caused some. dis- - 
s : content between the- years. 1920-5, wher they had ‘only one nominated `. 
. Seat in thé Legislature. “To-day there are nine. Asians on’ the Legislative | 
- Council i in a total of 62, of vom, 33. ate African. and; the rest Eutopean. . 
There is an-Asian Minister... E 
In Tanganyika, which is a United" ‘Nations, Trust Neun political . 
. issues. have never provided. ‘the same.-ozcasion for inter-racial disc M. a 
` as in Kenya. . This is partly. due to the difference Between the.cháracter: `` 
; Of the Européai and Asian communities in:Kenya and Tanganyika. Jo 
Tanganyika the-Europearis are a'far Jess homogeneous. group; they, com... 
. prise a number. of different: nationalities ànd'they:do not occupy a compact : . 
; block as in the Highlands. of Kenya. The Asian community: of Tangan-. . 
pyka i IS smaller i in number than that o7. Kenya and is more scatteréd.and :.- es 
"Jess efficiently: organized,’ except: - possibly ih “Dar:s-Salaam: - Eand in; 
< Tanganyika’ may, within. the: limitations of- leases: grarited. in the. Trust- 
:. Territory, be'fréely held by: Europearis. ard Asians. alike. Ön 'the n : 3 » 
yika Legislative Council there are 16: “Asians out. of. a ‘total. of, 66, of pnm : 
D are African. and tlie fést a, Po 3 Wu wA UEM e RN UU. 1 
| ARA P “FREEDOM “oF EXPRESSION ae m 
The Asian corfimunities Pod Fest Attica have ett dede 
, for the expression of social and religicus ways of living.” The Asians have’ ~ ~ 
` ^ their own Press and several newspapers in Indian languages are published; 
JF Ec ihe Kenya Daily. Mail, the Colcnial Times, The Goan Voice, The. 
: Observer and African ‘Samachar, each ‘of which ‘has a section in English., 
: and another in the appropriate; Asian y lenguage, of, which Gujerati is. the. pa 
` pain language. EE EE X eh ee? 
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The rere takes full part ini pustis lif. He serves on town and municipal 
councils and Dar-es-Salaam and Kampala have "had Asian Mayors.’ In 


all three territories the situation has changed since the time When someone 


recorded that the Indian community was extractirig , from the. Colony . | 


more wealth than it was contributing. .Of recent years Asian merchants 
and industrialists have ploughed. back considerable investment. into East 
Africa and many of the.cinemas, hotels and large new blocks of offices 
and shopping centres have been financed, with Asian money. '; ', Moreover, 
‘Asians have contributed munificently. to new ano and colleges social 
halls and: comparable institutions. 

The Asian is, of course, firmly entrenched in the retail. trade and 


general merchanting activities in which most of his money. is made.: For 
example, the Patel brotherhood is ubiquitous throughout East Africa ` 


and.the name can be seen on dukas in almost every township and settle- 


 mentin East Africa. The time has.now come, ; however, when the African 


is desirous of entering trade so that he may « derive profits from his pro- 
ductive enterprises. The part played: by the ‘Asian trader—his almost 
monopolistic control of petty and retail trading—is said to have had the 
effect of preventing, -or at least discouraging, the development of the 


- African as a retail trader. Many people, by way of contrast, point to the 
"progress made by the indigene in West Africa without.the Asian influence. 
' There is undoubtedly something in this; but we must remind ourselves 
. that the East African, indigene was generally. completely primitive until ` 
about 50 years ago ánd had not developed any industrial or trading 


activities and, indeed, he had little or no native craftsmanship—in sharp 
contrast with the West African, who had had centuries of contact with 


! European traders and had his own trading methods and possessed much 


"native craftsmanship. In - these. circumstances, it is: doubtful whether 


East Africa would have developed to its present stage without the stimu- 


pos 


lation of Asian.traders. It is ironical. therefore. that the security of these . 


Asian traders who provided the impetus of development may now be in 


| jeopardy from the Africans’ very natural and. understandable demand 


for à greater share in trading activities., Already we can see many si ens 
of activities to oust the Asian trader—especially in: Ugarida—and it was 


was directed against Asian shopkeepers in the village. 


LARGE SCALE ENTERPRISES. i 


I have already indicated that Asians are nowadays engaged in large- | - 


scale enterprises. In Tanganyika many of the large sisal estates are 
owned and operated by Asians, who are now also developing tea estates, 
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|. not for nothing that some of the militancy of the Mau Mau movement | 
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Kelas are very active in the Toad bom ‘business... in Kenya it was an D 
“Asian Concern which turned sugar plancing ‘from. repeated : failure. by. 
| . European enterprise into: rémarkable Success, while in. .Uganda the two 
ake i large Asian $ugar planters, having 62,000 acres under concession, produce 
x , about 70,000 tons of white sugar a year. . ; 
. Of recent years ‘Asians have entered the industrial field i in a most entet- = 
' prising fashion and many of the light indastrial concerns which are con- : 
-tributing SO valuably to East ‘Africa’s expanding economy are  Asian- - z 
"owned and managed; examples are. breac. and biscuit factories, hollow- a 
= ^ ware; pressure. ‘stoves, board-making, ‘glassware and the like. In the : 
Ps commercial world ‘there’ is, ‘however, stil: a degree ‘of comimunalism-in - 
“ organization—more especially i in Kenya—and there ‘is-an Indian Federa- Me 
, tion, of Chambers of: Commerce. -Nevertaeless, last: 'year.an Asian from, 
Pun s the: Kampala. Chamber: wás- President; oz the Asso ciated Chambers of | 
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* „East Africa. 0 : : : " 
E uu ~ In public social life, en mix free [y with eee focal groups, but this : 
uM us PH iis not far extended into domestic and: community circles. An. especial. ` 


-difficulty i is that: many Asian communities—especially among the Hindu . 
| . 'communities—do not yet. bring their womenfolk -mto public life. - In. 
PI ' Nairobi, Asians join-with Europeans and Africans fréely in the dramatic. ~ : E 
S -and art würld—indeed'thé Oriental Art Circle présent a cominendáble ; 
nos š . ‘performance: i in the Annual, Drama League Festival at Kenya’s. National ” 
:4:° f Theatre; Attempts to force: ‘racial intermixture. dre not always a success F | 
deu a anda multi-racial club lias not. developed. as Was hoped, any more than : 
“have ‘multi-racial schools. “Asian education’ in- East Afri¢a is currently ; 
. the subject-of: bitter Controversy: bécause cf the large percentage of failures «. 
in the qualifying terminal. examinations. , ‘There is: dispute about. the. 
EDS "danses of:tuition and the standards. of. tzachers. There. cai be, no doubt, - 
(27 5. however, that with openings and opportunities limited and with i increasing -| 
E e ‘compétition : ‘from the African, the’ '&duc ation ‘of the-Asian youth’ is” a 
ed. e Z> “serious: problem for the Asian community. A noticeable developnient i ds | 
Em othe keenness of the Asian girls for education." The Ismaili and Goan com. 2 
ES - ‘munities. have long forsaken’ purdali i in: East Africa and now. the Hindu . E x 
zi à E community, is ‘giving greater freedom. to “its younger generation to come -. 
~out into: ordinary industrial” and social lfe. DE IJ ME UE 
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PL i, a M ne WHAT. OF THES FUTURE? E p 
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What òf the faure for Asians i in East Africa? ‘It will not ms easy. "The. 

s x Rn community, which’ has contributed SO ‘much’ to East Africa’s 
“<4” 7. development, must face the challenge of the times. The same can: be said‘ 
t al m m also of the numerically sı smaller European community, ‘The ‘challenge is not . 
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now between the European ibd Asian with tlie African as a background, | 
but rather between thé immigrant and indigénoóus peoples. Can the 
Asian trader integrate himself into a’ new multi-racial community down 
to the level of village trading? If not, what becomes of him? Has.he.to 
face the prospect of having no place in the country?- The time has gone 
when most Asians looked forward to a return to India; most of them are 
now indigenous to East Africa and they see no future except in East Africa. 
I particularize dbout the position of the small trader. because, although 
for many years.to come the immigrant European and Asian communities 
are likely to be dominant in the spheres of commercial .and industrial 
control, what may happen at the lower level will be but the precursor of . 
what eventually will happen overall. The Asian and European com- : 
munities together number only 450,000 as compared with 20 million 
indigenous Africans, most of whom are now desirous of a high standard 
of living and many are impatient for political advancement and for a 
greater, if not dominant, share in the control of the affairs of their 
country, a desire which is outpacing ability. The Asians now find them- 
_ selves surrounded by backward people who .have, almost suddenly, 
' become conscious that they need not.be content with a subsistence way 
of life. They are now impatient to adopt a way of life which hitherto 
they have accepted as the perquisite of the immigrant races. : If they are 
to retain their place in East Africa the Asians must, win the trust of the 
indigenous African, because, no matter how well intentioned the Asian 
may be as an East African, he will not succeed in surmounting the many 
problems involved in establishing a multi-racial community unless he 
has the confident support and co-operation of the African. A common 
identity of interest among all races must be established and this will 
necessitate convincing the African that, no matter what may have happened 
in the past, the Asian is not in East. Africa, for the exploitation of the 
African or the country’s riches for his own benefit at the cost of East 
Africa but for his benefit within the general welfare of East Africa and its 
inhabitants. The pursuit of this policy will require the exercise of wisdom, 
patience and understanding of almost godlike quality. But it is the only 
possible course that I can see, and it can succeed. 


"DX 


* | The Discussion 


Sir ARTHUR KIRBY, KBE, CMG, Pakistan Society and the Over-Seas 


Commissioner for East Africa in 
London, read his paper “ The Asian 
in East Africa” to a joint meeting of 
the East India ` Association, . the 


League: at Over-Seas House, s.w.1, 


on Tuesday, 10th June, 1958. 
In a preface to his paper, Sir 
Arthur Kirby said: I must first 
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- àpólo gize. to you et niy itiadequacy. ` 
to-deal With so intricate a subjéct ` as 


" the- Asian" in Fast Africa —inade- - 
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"Herbert Morrison. some e Members of. 
, Pàriament were sent out-to give’a’. 
seriés of constitutional lectures - to 


quate because I have spent too short the new législators in Uganda and: 


a time: in East Africa to be. any sort-. 


of authority on the subject and also - was in Nairobi I did liave the honour. - 


^ because, I regret to say, I have. not . and pleasüre of sitting next^ to Sir J 


Kenya. During the few days. that I.” 


` been, close -enough to the ‘Asian . Arthur Kirby: at: a Rotary: Club , 
community in -áll its variations and lunch where I‘had to do the; talking | 
amifications to .be able: to, talk and he had to'do the: listening. The 
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. _knowledgeably.. Whatever boredom. 
and ifritation you may: have tó suffer 
this 
against. Sir | Francis. 
Suasiveness. | 


HE 
4, - 


"The Rt. Bon. Sir PATRICK SPENS, : 


P, KBE, QC, MP, President of the . 
— Bast India Association, 


er, Sir Patrick Spens. said: First of ^ 


Xoles are reversed to-day. I am suré . 


practically everybody . knows. our. 
afternoon you. must ' débit guests record. It is, of course, pri 
PON s’ per- | 


macily concerned with railways and - 
transport, by‘ no means. the' least . 
important part of the development ^ 
of East Africa, and what has been 
done under his direction and with 
his assistance in that sphere and in 


‘occupied . many others: in. East. ‘Africa is 
the chair. * In introducing the speak- ^ absolutely outstanding. [here are e 
very few people in this.country who- 


all I would like- to congratulate you -Know more. about the development 


on getting here in spite of the difficul- 
ties of travel in London ‘at the . 


'" moment. . dE is quite true we are mis- 


-of, East: Africa. during these last. 
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years, and those of us here who-do - 


not know so much about the develop- `“ 


‘sing a good many more.who ought ment,.and are absolutely astounded 


_ to be here; but E think all of us were 


'at -he dévelopment we find when we 


anxious as to whether. we should get . zo there, will,.Y know, listen with the 


so many members i in the audience a as 
‘have turned up. - T 
“This meeting is somewhat of an 


experiment on. the . part: of the 


„Association, We are wandering out- 
side our usual fields on these occa- 
sions, but I am absolutely certain 
‘that everyone who has served either - 
in India or Pakistan will, be greatly 
interested to. know what is going on 


in East Africa., I mysel? have only: 
‘Had the pleasure of being out there. 
fora short, mp. last year with. Mr. 
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greatest interest to Sir Arthur. . 

Zr ND / | 

* Mr. P. K: ' SHAHANT: 

has been. impartial and I am very : 
‘grateful. for that. But he has not 
-mentioned the Asians- in Zanzibar. ` 
He ‘has’ not, mentioned the, Parsi» 
Ccmmunity. ' He has not mentioned 
the.Asians im various banks. As Sir 
Arthur has: served in various com-. 
munications in East Africa could he’ 
„tell us, about! the Asians who serve * 
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Sir asma 
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in the various communications— 
post office and so on? 


Sir ARTHUR KIRBY: I apologize for 
not having mentioned the Asians in 


Zanzibar, except that I did say when - 


I was giving my historical survey 
how Asians were first established in 
Zanzibar. And what I said about 
the Asians’ contribution in the three 
main territories of East Africa applies 
equally in Zanzibar. The Asians’ 
stake there is a very strong one, so 
strong in fact that at one time, not 
so many years ago, when the Arab 
communities were suffering a bad 
time, the Asians bought up a lot of 
the clove areas—clove farms and 
clove plantations—so rapidly that 
action had to be taken to prevent 
them from buying up the whole lot. 

] am sorry I did not mention the 
Parsi Community. There is so much 
I could have said, Mr. Chairman, 
but in the time at my disposal I could 
not say it all. I think, even as it was, 
that what I did say must have become 
rather boring. I would have liked to 
have said much more. 

Mr. Shahani has mentioned the 
railways. | was Manager of the Rall- 
ways in East Africa and, as I said, 
there were 2,000 people who remained 
from the original coolie labour force 
on the railways. There are to-day 
4,500 Ásians working on the rail- 
ways, and they constitute a very 
valuable contribution to that service. 
What I said about Asian retail tra- 
ders applies equally to the Asians 
working on the railways. The 
African is being encouraged to push 


up from below, and the problem 


.the Asian faces on the railways is the 


one he is facing in every other sphere. 
He may feel it more quickly on the 
railways, because in the last few 
years under my  managership—1 
make no apology for it—I should 
say that about 30 per cent of the 
stations formerly manned by Asians 
have become manned by Africans. 


Mr. SHAHANI. There is one more 
point, the Asian in the banks. 


Sir ARTHUR KirBy: I could say 
that Asians work in many other 
places besides banks, as well you 
know. But they do work in the banks. 
There again I think probably the 
African will replace the Asian in the 
banks. The banks will have to re- 
place Asians by Africans for two 


reasons, one economical because of 


the wage rates. Secondly, the Afri- 
can is becoming so much of a pro- 
ducer, so much richer, that he will 
increasingly become the Banks’ cus- 
tomer and the banks will have to put 
Africans behind the counter for that 
reason. | 


SIKHS IN DAR-ES-SALAAM 


Mr. WATSON: A year or two ago | 
was tremendously impressed to find 
a large number of Sikhs in Dar-es- 
Salaam. May I ask what percentage 
of Sikhs there are? I met people 
whose grandparents had been pupils 
of mine forty years ago. 


Sir ARTHUR KIRBY: What Mr. 
Watson has said just emphasizes the 
251 


L7, Sikh not an “Asian,” 
-not like to hazard a guess on thé į per- 


i 
ars ut UM 


| | point I was ; trying, to o make about the 
‘separate communities.. The, Sikh i isa 


centage ‘of Sikhs -in Dar-es-Salaam . 


, but it might am as much a as 10 per. 
| cent. d 


yo 


“Dr. DRM. In your opinion, 


.. how many years will it take before 
the-twenty million Africans push the.' 
i Asians and Puropeans into the sea? 


l 


igir ÅRTHUR Kor: I do Hor think 
that will ever happen if the Europeans. ` 
and Asians exercise the wisdom and 
.tolerance’ which I referred to as an 
_almost God-like quality. But we mu st 
| be guided in East Africa by history. 
Ithink that the Europeans, who just 
-at the moment are more vocal than - 


the. Asian community, are in fact. 


iii the same position as the Asians i in: 


- East Africa. Every month that goes. 


. -by shows that, if the Europeans and 
- the Asian communities are to have 
‘any future in East Africa, they have ` 


got to take their-part within a whole 


.'cómmunity. - If they are dominant 


+. at all they are going to be so only by ` 


"their capability and merit, and on 


_ that basis they should be able to hold. 


their place for a long time. ‘How it is - 
: going to work out would not like to. 
say. Unfortunately; in all countries 
now-a-days, people are not left to 
work out their own destiny. There — 

is so much pressure from the outside, 
. and it is pressure from the outside 
that is going to be one.of the most 


difficult things to deal with in East 


Africa... ^ - 2 a 
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- Mr. Husain asked: whether ` Sir : 
Arthur Kirby! thought | that’ the fate ` 
of zhe settlers in’ East. Africa ‘would’ 
-bezhe same as the fate of the Settlers 
in Algeria., "d | : 


4 
ARV" 


:4 BIE ARUM KIRBY: Sopie. E k 


have tried to make a comparison be- 
tween Algeriaa and Kenya but they are ` 
no: closely comparable. The situation | 

in Algeria is so much. different from .. 
Kery ya because the settlers there form - 

a very much bigger. proportion, and 
po.itical influence has been: brought 
“to bear which we do not have in 
East Africa.: I do not think. the ` 
Africans are ever going to extermin- 
ate the ` Asians but whether the 

Indian. who remains there will have ` 

to find some‘ other way of life than £5 
he now has depends on how far he y 
. caa: win the trust and confidence òf 

ths African, that is to establish a’. 

common identity of interest. If to- - 

day the African was convinced that - 
what the European Was doing, poli- -` 
tically, commercially or in any other 
way, or what the Asian .also -was 
dcing, was to. the interest of the. 
Arican weshduld have won the battle. 
Buz the African, with history behind ~ 


him, and understaridably so, thinks | 


thathe is still being exploited. Wehave - 
get to prove to him.that no matter - 
‘waat has happened in the past, things g 
axe very different to-day, And it is : 
not easy to-do that. For example, 
tke Asian shop-keeper in East Africa `. 
is right down at village level and the - 

‘primitive African sees the Asian shop 


. there with riches that the African 


never has had in his primitive con- 


dition, so he thinks the Asian is a 
rich man. It may be a very poor shop 
indeed, but it is very rich to the 
African, and naturally in his simpli- 
city he wants that. We have got to 
convince him that Asians and Euro- 


peans and Africans have a common 


interest and identity of purpose. 
How are we going to do that? 


Another questioner asked whether 
it was not a fact that people cannot 
get more than one year's permit to 
remain in Africa. 


. Sir ARTHUR KIRBY: There is con- 


trol of immigration which is not 


? 


racially discriminative. There is still 


. some Asian immigration into Tan- 
 ganyika, and in Kenya to some small 


extent. It is controlled, not severely, 
but it is on a limited basis and a per- 
son who enters East Africa on a 
tempofary employment pass may 
secure foothold there after a time, 


and after five years may apply for 


permanent residence. Immigration 
into Uganda has virtually ceased for 


purposes of permanent settlement. 


Mr. Qazı ISA‘ said that he had 
heard about the Muslims in East 


. Africa being divided into Sunnis and 


` Shiahs, and he would very much like 
‘to know about what sects the Indians 


belong. Could the speaker throw 
some light on that? 


Sir ARTHUR KirBy: This is where 


I have to confess that I am not a 
learned speaker. I cannot answer 


B 


except to tell you that the Indians are 
split up into many sects which, quite 
frankly, I could not put a name to. 


Another questioner asked whether 


it was not also true toj say that the 


African themselves were divided into 
closely knit sects Or tribes. 


Sir ARTHUR KIRBY: That is true 
throughout Africa. In East Africa 
there are many distinct tribes and 
sharp tribal jealousies, but I think 
that will break down. It is not the 
same thing as the Asian’ divisions. 
The Asian sect is deeply rooted in 
religious. beliefs and practices. The 
African is not like that. I think that 
eventually, as East Africa develops, 
the differences between the Luo and 
the Kikuyu tribesmen in Kenya, for 
example, may not be much different 
than, say, the Lancashireman and 
the Yorkshireman. 


Sir PATRICK Spens: I think we 
must bring the proceedings to an 
end. I would like, having regard to 
what we have heard to tell two 


Stories. of my personal experience. 


I took one of the party that went out 
last spring to buy a box of matches. 
The first shop we went to was kept 
by an African. We asked for a box. 
of matches; he looked round at 
shelves with. practically nothing on 
them and said “I sold my last box 
this afternoon.” We went to the next 
tobacconist’s shop which was kept 
by an Ismaili Indian, and the shelves 
were filled with stock of every sort 
and kind, there being dozens of 
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boxes -of matches to choose from. 
One of the complaints was that the 
Ismaili ‘otganization did. in fact 
finance their people and enable them 
to stock their shops, and the Africans 
were very jealous indeed of the 
source of the finance. That is one of 
the matters in which I think we have 
got to help the Africans, namely; 
financing. The other thing which 
cheered me very much more was that 
I was invited into the private house 
of a Hindu barrister who had 
appeared before me in the old days 
in India, and there with him were 
eleven members of the English Bar. 
Only two were British, one was an 
African and the rest were Indian and 
Pakistani. The interesting thing was 
that the only man who owned a large 
motor-car was the African, because 
of the discrimination in taxation on 
members of the Bar. He arrived in a 
large Rolls Royce, though he lived in 
a hut in primitive style. At any rate, 
so far as the question of multi-racial 
people getting on together is con- 
cerned, we could not have had a 
happier and more enjoyable evening 
than we had on that occasion. | 


VOTE OF THANKS 


Mr. PoLAK: I have been myself in 
parts of East Africa during many 
years, though less so in recent years. 
I refer to earlier ones when I actually 
represented the East African Asian 
Community or the Indian Com- 


munity at the Indian National Con- : 


gress, and I attended specially to put 
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forward their case to the Govern- 
ment of India. I have listened with 
very great interest and with appre- 
ciation of the way in which the 
speaker has dealt with the case of 
the Asians in East Africa, He has 
teen very objective, and he has been 
yery careful in his emphasis upon 
facts. There has been so little of the 
emotional cult which could quite 
easily have been brought out. I was 
very glad to see that the speaker 
rather renounced emotionalism in 
favour of factualism. There are two 
things that I would like to mention. 
One is the use of the word immigrant. 
J am wondering how manv of the 
Africans who are now in East Africa - 
originated in that part of the African 
continent. They have been migrants 
for centuries and centuries, and I 
think it is quite possible that a num- 
ber of Asians who are in East Africa 
now are descended from people who 
were there before a very large pro- 
portion of the African community. 
The other point is that it was no. 
other than our very great leader, Sir 
Winston Churchill who in his book 
* My African Journey," either just 
before he ceased to be Under-Secre- 
tarv for the Colonies or just after, 
stated that we do not realize the debt 
that East Africa owes, and the British 
people owe, to the Indian migrants 
into East Africa right along the 
coast, and to some extent inland, 
through centuries past, and he then 
adds that had it not been for their 
pioneer work we, the British people, 
would not be there at the time 
that he wrote. I thought that was 


a very high tribute to pay to the 
Indian Community in East Africa 
by so great a man. 


With regard to the Uganda Rail- 
way it was again an Indian, this time 
curiously enough from Australia, 
who pioneered the organization of 
the Indian labour that was taken out 
to East Africa to build that railway. 


In so many ways the Asians, not 


only the Arabs but mainly Indians, 
have done magnificent work there 
for many centuries. And it would be 
a really great tragedy if first of all 


their contribution to the develop- 
ment was ignored, and secondly if 
they did not work in with the in- 
creasing feeling of nationalism among 
the Africans themselves.’ I think that 
Mr Nehru was right to emphasize 
that the Indian communities over- 
seas should seek to regard themselves 
not as Indians or Pakistanis but as 
citizens of the country in which they 
live, and their forefathers have lived 
so long, and I think that is one of 
the great contributions that the Asian 
Communities have made in the 
development of East Africa. 





A Visit to India and Pakistan 


CORRIGENDUM 


Lord PETHICK-LAWRENCE writes: I am sorry that a sentence of mine 
in my speech to the East India Association on March 27th has led to some 
misunderstanding. Referring to the impossibility of any real compromise 
over Kashmir I am quoted as saying “ You can give Jammu to the 
Indians, you can give Rawalpindi to the Pakistanis, but you always come 
back to the next problem which is the Vale of Kashmir." 

It has been suggested that the words which I have put in italics mean 
that Rawalpindi was at one time part of Kashmir which is of course not 
the case. The real fact is that I used the words loosely to mean that part 


of Kashmir which is on the Rawalpindi side of the country. 


I am sorry 


for the inaccuracy of my description. I do not think anybody mistook 
my meaning at the time, but I recognize that in print it certainly is in- 


correct. 


PETHICK-LAWRENCE. 
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2 India and the Commonwealth 


an , By Dr. K. M. MUNSHI D Litt, LID 


oe ADDRESS - was given oe Dr. K. M. “MUNSHI, D TT, LLD 10 « a | Joint 


. ‘Meeting of the Over-Seas League Discussion Gr oup and the East India 
- Association at Over-Seas House, St. James's S.W.A, on Monday, 14th July, 
1958. The Rt. Hon. the Farl of SCARBROUSH, KG, GCSI, GCIE, presided. | 

Introducing the speaker Lord S. carbrouga said: It is; a very great pleasure 

. to me to introduce Dr. Munshi to you. . H2 has. had a varied and brilliant 
career in India. He was one of the leading advocates of the Bar in Bombay. 
-- Quite early he became a member of the Bombay Legislature, and wher the 
first Congress Government was formed ir Bombay ne became the Home 
Minister of that Government. It was then. that I got to know him, I think 

. well, got to admire him very much and, if I may say so, to dike him very much. 
Later on he was a member of the Indian Constituent! Assembly, was Agent 

` General for the Government of India in E yderabad, became for some time 
- the Minister of Food in the Central Government and for five years, up to 
- last year; he occupied the position of “Governor of the’ State of Uttar 


. Pradesh. .In addition to law and politicz, in both ef which he has shone . 


very brightly, he is, I think I can say, almost. the leading literary figure in 
Gujerati, an author of plays; of novels; Eoth in Gujerati and in English. 
So you will see that for your principal speaker this afternoon you have a man 
of very great attainments who has achieved a great deal in his own country. 
. He is here to talk to us on the subject of India and the COMIRONWERUE and 
I now have great pleasure in asking him to address us. 
In reply Dr. Munshi said: I feel a little embarrassed for two reasons. 
The first is that I am the victim of an exaegerated reputation, and therefore 


. I am sure to disappoint you. Secondly, the Secretary was pleased to ask | 


“me to speak on India and the Commozxwealth and in a rash moment I 


i fog accepted the suggestion. But speaking about the Commonwealth to you | 
would be like carrying coals to. Newcastle. For you. here have been, in your | 


different associations, seeing the live work of the Commonwealth, while 
whatever little I know. about it has been £ matter of ‘history. 


E must realize first of all whet the Commonwealth is like. We 
are so familiar with it that it tecomes difficult to take a.detached 
view, and assess its value and its magnitude. It is a world 
organization, a body of free and equal ations created and 


E by mutual good will. And as such, I do not think in history 


we have ever had a multi-racial, multi-lmgual, multi-national organization 


of this character. It embodies vast empires, the old Indian Empire for 
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instance. We had confederacies which lasted for.a little while but such - 
an organic world unit I do not think is known to history at All. That is. 
one of the features which we must never forget while talking about the 
Commonwealth of Nations. In this connexion, I might with your per- 
mission go over the basis of the idea of Commonwealth, as we cannot 
realize its importance unless we know the different forces which were in 
operation. But first and foremost I will pay this tribute, not because I 
am the guest and you are the hosts, but because the Commonwealth is 
. the result of the political genius of the English-speaking people. If you 
go back to history after the American colonies declared independence, 
and the Napoleonic Wars were over, the British statesmen learned to 
listen. They could not continue to run the Empire in the way that George 
nr would have liked. And the result was that a few years later there was 
recommended for Canada self-government of the parliamentary type. 
Of course it was born out of fear, but equally out of statesmanship. The 
American experience was only recent in a sense and Erigland did not want 
to lose any more colonies. But that step laid the. foundation of what 
was won later on. 


Then, of course, Australia and South Africa followed. After the first 
World War there was an upsurge of democratic ideals leading to the 
Imperial Conference of 1926 and the Westminster Statute of 1931, which 
recognized what are called the self-governing Dominions., This was 
again a world step, because in the Statute of Westminster for the first 
time the principle was laid down that the self-governing Dominions were 
not merely a part of the Empire but self-governing units. Now this was 
essential in the political thought of the world and a distinct advance. I 
do not think that any political thinker of the age before that had con- 
ceived an idea of this character. Then came the Second World War, 
and the British Empire, apart from the Colonies and the Dominions 
which were more or less.of Anglo-Saxon descent, was faced with the 
question which arose of people like us, and tbe First and the Second 
World Wars had a peculiar effect on the colonialisms of the world. If 
you cast your glance at Asia, and the year 1945/46, the three Colonial 
Powers which occupied Africa and Asia retreated, or receded or lost 
power. They were the British, the French.and the Dutch. Their terri- 
tories sprawled from the West Coast of Africa right up to Indonesia, 
and either they became weak or receded or had to reconsider. the whole 
. outlook of the territories which they controlled in one way or another. 


Now in that connexion it must be remembered that the most active 
problem of the time was India. For in India two things met, not merely 
the statesmanship of the British, but the peculiar form of non:violence 
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which: nds: carried on amm the. Now of the War. - When our Chair- 


.man.was Governor of Bombay his Horae Minister resigned his. office 


and later walked into jail by giving due notice to the. Commissioner of 
Police, and he remained like that for the dest part oi two years. . In that 


way the struggle went on, but. the result of it was: a peculiar—a. new— 
. experiment in human conflict. -I have said it. more than once in my 


books and I would repeat it, that in spite of the struggle that was fought 


pans in Bombay.: My friend Sir Ernest Hotson was the Home Member, 
and though he led the police force dn o-der to arrest the volunteers he 


knew my wife and said, * All right, Mrs. Munshi; you are getting the ^ - 
'sun in your eyes, you had better take a chair and sit down." Soit was. 
. playing «cricket on both sides and the net result was our partnership in 
the Commonwealth. Now this was remarkable. ¡We were not of the 
` game race, we were not of the same relizion, we had been for 20 or. 30 > 


years carrying on a vigorous fight, but the wisdom of the. British lay in 


the fact that.they realized, what many cther imperialisms have failed to 
^. realize so far, that the time had come in the history of men when colonialism ` 
"can no longer exist. It was the perception of a great historical factor by 
_the political genius of. tne British which made it easier for India to join 

' “the Commonwealth asa self-governing Dominion! in the first instance. 
‘As far back as 1932 or 1933 I had written somethirig on the Indian Con- 
sttution, and before some of our leaders I. ventured to-suggest that 


Dominion Status was not only encuga but, in view of our position, 


‘necessary. Of course I irivoked the wreth of some of my leaders by the 
. < statement, because what I said was this, that if ‘India became’ a self- 

' governing Dominion: the Commonwealth would ño longer be a British 

one. It must become a Commonwealth cf Nations, irrespective of whether . 
it is British or white or dark, and it so happened—and I can easily in - 
my imagination conjure up the picture cf the 15th August, 1946, when at 
- midnight Lord Mountbatten declared that we were a Dominion. And ` 


what, was bitterness in some hearts, whet was uncertainty among a large 


number of people, was transmuted by -he alchemy of statesmanship on 
: both sides into friendship, mutual goodwill and mutual confidence. -It 
- was a unique event-in the history of mankind. r am again stressing it, 
. for the conqueror laid down his conquest with gráce and the conquered 
succeeded in acquiring more-freedom, witha vast amount of good will. - 

and friendliness. A few years.Jater, India became a.Répüblic. . The 
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there was’ no more humane imperidlism in history than that of the : 
. British, while on the Indian side the technique of non-violence created a 
A certain amount of friendliness. | 
` If I may lapse into a few autobiograph cal details; I — MÀ the first. 
struggle of 1930, when I was in jail and ny wife led the march on the salt. 


- 


x 

| 
‘first thing that we did » was to express our desire that if the necessary 
changes were made there would be a Republic, an indepen ent one, but 
we did not want to go out of the Commonwealth. This is again a land- 
mark in the evolution of human organization. The result was that the 
necessary changes were made and the present Commonwealth of Nations 
came into existence. Pakistan and Ceylon were admittéd ànd recently: 
Ghana was admitted. So you: have a multi-continental, | multi-racial 
Commonwealth of sovereign States, each one not governed: by military 
force, not forced by any coercive processes known to history, but: by 
free-will, by mutual good will. 


4 


THE VISIBLE LINKS 


This experiment has now been before.the world for a long time. We 
have to see now whether the bonds that keep us together will play an 
important part in the future of the Commonwealth. I must first refer 
to what I may call the visible links, which are very meagre, if. I may so 
put it We are a Republic with a President of our own, but the Queen 


. . is the Head of the Commonwealth. That is a sort of symbol of the unity 


of what we call the Commonwealth of Nations. The second link is the 
Conference of Prime Ministers which takes place time after time, and it 
is what may be called an extra-constitutional organ of the Commonwealth. 
But it is a real and effective organ. It brings together the Heads of the 
States in frank and free consultation, and there is a spirit of good will 
besides. Then the third link—it is a meagre one, but it still has some 
value—is the British Nationality Act of 1948 under which; so far as 
British subjects are concerned, there isa. Commonwealth citizenship. 
These are what you call the three visible links, but we have to look not 
only to these visible links in our voluntary association, but to invisible 
links. And among the invisible links the first and foremost is parliamen- 
tary democracy. ‘For quite. a few years I studied different constitutions, 
particularly for the Indian Constituent Assembly. Naturally, when we 
debated, various forms were suggested. I have seen different forms of 
democracy working in the world, including the French and the American. 
Again, my view is that parliamentary democracy as it has been evolved in 
England has been the first experiment in democracy; ;itcombines democracy 
on the most extensive level, that is, on a wide franchise. When we in 
India went to the poll two years ago, one hundred and sixty million people 
went to vote, men and women both. Due to the parliamentary system 
which you evolved and which you have adopted, it makes the most ` 
efficient executive Government possible, because the Prime Ministership 
of a parliamentary democracy is a wonderful product of constitutional 
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experiments, in which’ there is responsibility to the legislature and larges. 
executive powers. That makes for a very strong executive Government, 
though óf course: Montaigne said the otker way, and the makers of the 


. American Constitution thought otherwise. 


The next invisible bond, which again was Gai during. the éarlier 
days, is the rule of law, and the Anglo-Saxon legal’ system. The Privy 
Council was a great bond in those old days and most of our affairs were 
ultimately decided by the Privy Council To-day, although. the: Privy . 
Council is. no longer the last word in India, the Supreme Court of India 


follows the same model, and all the fcrmer Judges whom we quoted 


' before the older High Courts are still authorities in India. Now this is 
„an invisible bond; it may not get to the ordinary member of the Bar, 
but it is a real one. When I was travelling from Jz apan eastwards—Japan 


has also. got a legal system, probably based on the' American system—I 
found talking to lawyers all round, that while politicians may be confined 
in compartments, so far as the lawyers of the free ;world are concerned 


they are a brotherhood which can understand their own outlook easily; 
it does not matter to what country they may belong. So far as we are 


concerned, the Common Law of Englanc has entered into a million cells 


: all over the world, and you have got the ^nglo-Saxon system and this, of ` 


course, is the rule of law. When we were drafting the fundamental ' 
rights. of the Indian Constitution it was a surprise io me that everything 


we tried to do through various adjudgments went back to Magna Carta, 


to the American Bill of Rights, even in the little things. You have no 
idéa how the English system. of law, introduced into: ‘India about the end 


of the eighteenth century, has got into our blodd. at 


I will give. you an instance, illustrated by personal experience. In ` 


1 942. when the Free India Movement was on a large scale, about two ' 


hundred thousand people were behind »ars. By reason of an accident 


_, I happened to remain out of jail, because, for one reason or another, I | 


temporarily resigned from the.Congress. or it may. 'have been due to the 


kindness of my friend here (Lord Scarbrough). Well, I and my brothers 


ran up and down the country defending people, and- immediately I learned 


- all the armoury comprised in the Anglo-Saxon system of law—Habeas. 


Corpus and what not—and when I looxed into ancient history. I found 
that a very funny incident made it part of our; blood. Incidentally, 


.: English and Indian judges sitting together on the Bench gave us the same . 
reasons which are given to the Queen here; there was no Englishman Or. ` 


B . Indian as such on the: Bench, but just a man who believed in the rule of 


= Jaw.: Somewhere I read—it may be epocryphal—that in the time of 
"Warren Hastings, His Majestys Government -got all kinds of reports . 


about the way in which Warren Hastinzs behaved, including allegations 
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that he committed a breach of every conceivable rule Ew to English 
law. The Lord Chancellor called some young man and said, ** Look here, 
I am going to have a High Court in Calcutta and you will become Chief 
Justice. The country may have been conquered by the East India Com- 
pany merchants, but where the British flag is flying we must! observe the 
law.” But the young man said, “ Nothing doing, I am not going to that 
God-forsaken country.” The Lord Chancellor replied “That does 
not matter, please go. We must maintain the prestige of His Majesty’s 
Government, and draft whatever Act you like.” So what the young 
man did was to draw up a Bul, which was approved by Parliament, 
setting up a High Court at Fort William, and he took for himself all the 
powers which are exercised by the King’s Bench Division in London. 
The result was that all the prerogative writs were introduced, and when the 
man came out to India he began issuing all kinds of writs against Warren 
Hastings. Later on some of them were incorporated in the law. ` During 
1942 we fished out all these old writs and used them against the Govern- 
of India. And in the Constituent Assembly we were more royal than the 
King himself; we were more on the side of the writs than anybody else, 
and to-day our Supreme Court has the power of issuing writs which I do 
not think the Queen’s Bench Division would ever dream of. So, in that 
way it got into our blood. Jam only mentioning this to enliven the speech, 
but it will show you how the Anglo-Saxon system has been ‘completely 
absorbed by a totally alien people with a different tradition. To-day 
all the High Courts in India are flooded, with writs to control the Govern- 
ment from becoming arbitrary. Now that is the rule of law, and the 
- fraternity of free nations can only be found where the rights of men are 
guaranteed and protected by courts of law. In that way the Common- 
wealth has got a common bond, and largely again it is an invisible bond 
of a very great character. : 


CONSULTATIONS 


The next invisible bond, is formal and informal consultations. The 
committees and conferences which meet are legion; they range from eco- 
nomics to military affairs and all the rest of it. But, after all, when so 
many nations get together, it is only the common contact which you have 
that is responsible for maintaining organic unity. Many things are, 
for instance, a matter of defence; our Chief of Staff attends and there are 
common consultations while, so far as the Army is.concerned, there are- 
constant consultations. That may or may.not have its. value from the 
military point of view, but it creates à sense of unity, an invisible sense of 
unity between the different links., Apart from these links, there are the 
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economic and technical ones. In 1947 when we got. freedom, some `` 
English business men became frightened. They thought they were all . 

going to be. expropriated and many of them sold out. But to-day, : 

‘when there are no English military officers. police officers or Civil servants, - 
the number. of'Englishmen in India is twice as many as before 1947. 
They aré in different capacities, technicians and business men, and 80 
."per cent of our foreign investment in India. comes from England. If I. 
may mention a'very recent instance, when I was meeting some business 
men in New York, naturally they began to ask about the safety of invest- 
-ments and I said “ All right I will not say anything myself. ‘The Federa- 
tion of British Industries sent to India an expert, Mr. Garvin, and he 
.has published a report and I will read excerpts regarding the fact that 
British investments are safe, for. unless you think that the British people 
have Jost their business sense; you should. think that;India is quite as safe 
` as anything else." What I am- pointing out is that the closer bonds— 
for instance, the import-export of India and. Britain—not only continue 
but. are rising, and when the Second Five-year Plan is fulfilled and the ` 
. standard of Jiving rises and people nave more cd trade 1s bound to | 


. increase. 


The second ings shih you must not forget 1S that we are in the sterling 
area, and the more influence India gets, in South-East Asia where the. 
rupee is wanted, the sterling area Vicario.sly i increases in scope. In that 


' way, these economic bonds are very much greater. Then, the more 


prosperous’ we-grow, the more we wart industrial products. In fact, 
^. tlie content of our import trade has comoletely ARCU since 1947. . You 
are sending out capital goods, you are nct sendinglout consumer goods, ` 


:;.;^ but anyway the volume has not decreasec. Import volume has increased. 


“You: find that the economic tie is becoming closer. but more than that. 
. "The economic and technical co-operaticn system which was introduced - 
. by the Commonwealth has been one of the greatest bonds. between the 
-different nations of the Commonwealth. particularly between India and 
the Colombo, Plan. And, of course,. the Colombo Plan has now been 
extended to countries like Laos and Japan, but still the core.of it 1s the 
Commonwealth of Nations. ° In the-old. days the dependencies produced 

‘the undeveloped countries, and the rulinz country produced the industrial 
- goods. That cannot happen now; it must change in some points, and the 


x undeveloped countries.if they want to survive and 1 to remain free have to 


be developed. They cannot remain at the present standard of living, 
and that can only come by the develooment of industries. But at the 
same time, co-operation.must be given by the advanced countries to the . 
undeveloped: countries. To-day, one of the major factors in the world 


on which competitive co-existence is corcentrated-is to capture the hearts 
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of the undeveloped nations. "And ‘iva ably, undeveloped, they remain 
the greatest danger to human. developments. Therefore, it is necessary. 
that the advancement of.the undeveloped countries should be, undertaken 
not as a matter of barter or political opportunism, but as a matter of 
co-operative responsibility. In that sense the Colombo Plan, the Com- 
monwealth Economic Technical Plan, is a plan which ensures that the 
advanced countries and the undeveloped countries form a single'economic 
unit. Their prosperity cannot be divided or subdivided, and therefore 
the under-developed countries must be raised and. given a standard of 
living which would enable them to attain identity with the advanced 
countries. In this way, the Colombo Plan is the biggest experiment to 
meet a clear danger, for to my mind more than anything else the problem 
of the under-developed countries provides the seed-bed for all the sub- 
versive ‘activities in the world. ‘The Colombo Plan is another economic 
bond which binds these countries OEEO : 


INDIA'S CULTURAL RENAISSANCE ^ 


I would like to mention one other thing, although I may perhaps in this 
respect not have been able to agree with some of my. eminent friends in 
my own country. Ina sense, I cannot forget for a moment that the whole 
cultural renaissance of India to-day in tbe sphere of literature, in the 
sphere of art, in the sphere of social.amelioration, is the result of the 
impact of England on India since 1757. The theme of one of my historical 
novels led me to. believe that I had written a very successful novel,-but 
to whom do I owe it? This I think I owe to the story of the Siege of Troy. 
In that way, the whole literary growth of India was due to the impact. of 
English literature on Indian literature, or rather on Indian life, with the 
assistance of Sanskrit literature. As the result of reading my first novel 
one man described me as a feminist. The women in the story were all 
very bold, and one day when I was talking to him about Shakespeare’s 
influence on our country I said " One of my heroines became so popular 
in the beginning that almost every girl came to be named after her, and 
many old people fell in love with that little girl.” And talking about 
this question, I said “ I may be the father of that heroine but I should not 
be surprised if. the mother were. Rosalind of As You Like It." Sixty 
years ago as students, we pondered over As You Like Jt and possibly this 
girl may have: been born out of that concept. That is true of the whole 
literature of India. It may be-that your social and moral outlook may 
not be ours, but the impact has produced for us a new outlook, and some 
cultural bonds which persist. Though we are officially very anxious to 
get rid of English from our schools, I do not think itisgoing.. Iam certain 
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about that. Even at thé risk of inviting criticism from my colleagues ] 
still feel that we cannot do without English arid. that English is going to 
. femain whetlier we wish it or not. It is an invisible bond. I feel here 
‘as if I were in my own country. To-morrow I go to Norway, and_I shall 
feel that I am in a strange country. | For instance, I have been to London 
only three times.for eight days or five days at a time; meeting friends and 
having no time to sightsee, but every street I know, by heart. Many of 
. the statues I learned about.over and over again in some novel. This 
makes for the unity of the world. If yoa want to make one world, you 
. must learn to have sympathetic understanding between different nations. — 
FI appreciate your way of life and you appreciate: mine, then only will 
there be the possibility of a real unders-anding beiween nations. Soin . 
that way the Commonwealth is, really speaking,'a family. which has ' 
agreed, in spite of differences, to live together as one single organic 
unit. To-day to India the Commonwealth is a domestic organization 
through which it looks at international affairs. And to the Common- 
wealth India again is a domestic: bastior in Asia, so in that way, if you 
` look at it, it is of much closer and greater value asa cultural bond than 
anything else. I hope that, this new experiment must and will succeed. 


AE THREE EXPERIMENTS: 


| Since the’ “Second World War, three’ experiments have — nude: | 
"The first experiment has been the monolithic Soviét empire. It cannot be 
said to be free and equal, based on freeéom and equality; it would be an 
exaggeration to say that itis a democracy. ‘It is a:world combine based 
on forces other than freedom, other than non-violeiice, other than mutual’. 
good will. The second is the European Community. I cannot say what . 
shape . Eurotone, the European Community, will: take but we wish it 
every, prosperity. The third thing we have is this Commonwealth: of 
Nations, and in the present technological age you cannot afford to be 
| separated or isolated from each other. The. misfortune of the present 
` age is this, that while geographically the world has become a. very small : 
: place, our minds still belong to another age, another century. ‘Mest of 


*. the trouble is due to the disparity between technological unity and mental 


and cultural differences. In that respect the Commonwealth plays a. role 
which might be of great use in the future. My own opinion is that the 
free world cannot survive if the Commonwealth ; does not become a 


' ' success, and therefore from that point of view we have to consider the 


future of the Commonwealth. The line: that I have laid down, if properly 
strengthened, might succeed in giving X greater organic strength: than it 
‘possesses now. You must remember that one of. the. reasons why demo- ` 
„cracy has not been able sometimes to sustain the attack i Js because, of | 
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late, on account of the preponderance of social and economic motives, 
the democracies have Jost their sense of mission in giving something of 
human values. If democracy is to survive, something much more than 
mere material comforts is required, and for that purpose it is necessary 
.that the values of democracy must be given a spiritual basis. That 
spiritual basis, to a large extent, can only be the result of the effort of the 
Commonwealth of Nations to transcend mere material bonds, and to 
produce a cultural harmony wherein nations can understand. each other. 
‘Sympathetic understanding is a bond which will survive through the ages. 
That is my conception of the Commonwealth and I have told you all that 
I feel about it. I am not very sure whether all that I have said is quite 
correct. | 


The Bhoodan Movement 
in India 


By JAYAPRAKASH NARAYAN 


ANY things have happened since 1947 when, due to, on the one 
hand, the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, and on the other 
hand, the leadership of Lord Pethick-Lawrence and the 
Labour Party, Lord Attlee, Sir Stafford Cripps, and others, 
this unique development took place when there was a transfer of power by 
agreement between the parties. I am sure many people in England were 
afraid, particularly those who had something to do with Indian affairs, 
as to what would happen after the British left India, whether everything 
would not just go to pieces. Well, I am sure that all of you have been 
following to some extent developments in India, and it is perhaps not 
wrong to say that India to-day represents the hope for Asia, the demo- 
cratic hope for Asia, and I was very happy to find that the people in 
Great Britain, as well as on the Continent, ‘have the utmost goodwill for 
India and they want India to succeed in this vast experiment. We are 
already about 366 millions, and the rate of growth of our population, as 
you know, is very very fast; and a democratic system; a democratic way of 
life, has to be established there, and at the same time the problems of 
poverty, of backwardness and so on have to be solved within that context. 
The Indian Government under Mr. Nehru’s leadership have been tackling 
all these problems and they have had a fair amount of success, but side 
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by side with this development under the leadership of the Government 
of the country there has also been a popniar development, a non-official 
and non-government development of a very constructive kind, a develop- 
ment which really was expected from a country like India which had the 
leadership of Mahatama Gandhi. 

After Gandhiji’ s death there was, of course, as all of you know, ner- 
vousness in the country as to what would happen because even though he 
was not directly associated with the Government, the Government was 
very much dependent on his advice and guidance. He, as you know, was 
a unique person. Even though he wa: the undisputed leader of the 
Nationalist movement, he did not take power himself, he neither became 
the President of the country nor did ke become the Prime Minister. 
Even when he was very busy bringing p2ople together who had fought, 
and in healing the wounds that had been inflicted, he was thinking of the 
future, as to what should be done about “he development and reconstruc- 
tion of India and it was obvious, from the few indications that he gave, 
that he was not thinking in. terms of development through the agency of 
the State or the Government. Of course the Government had been 
established and it was doing what it could do or found itself in a position 
to do, but in addition to that Maaatma Gandhi wanted to do 
something else. I don't know if you are aware that just a day before 
his assassination he had prepared a sort Df sketch of a proposal which he 
was going to place before the Congress. That document was published 
. after his death by his secretary, Pyari Lal, as the last will and testament of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Bv the way, if there are some of you who are inter- 
ested in India I should like very strongly `o recommend these two volumes 
which Pyari Lal has brought out, * Mehatma Gandhi, the last Phase." 
Rather heavy tomes they are, but he has got together material which 1s 
not available anywhere else. 


MAHATMA GANLHI'S PLAN 


That is how the country came to know what was in the mind of Mahatma 
Gandhi. In the plan he was preparing he said the Congress was organized 
as a national movement to work for the freedom of India. That was the 
aim of the organization and that aim hac been fulfilied, therefore the Con- 
gress should give up the field of politics and it should convert itself into 
what he called a service organization. Ee even gave ita name. The name 
suggested was Lok Sevak Sangh. Lok means the people, Sevak means 
servant and Sangh means association—an association of the servants 
of the people. He wanted to convert the Congress from the political 
party which it was fast becoming. He wanted to save it from that fate 
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and to convert it into an association of socialist servants of the people 
who are not concerned with politics, who would be engaged in construc- 
tive work and who would live -with the people and serve them. This 
gives an idea of his line of thinking, and I have not the least doubt that 
if Mahatma Gandhi had lived he would have put this into practice 
because that is what distinguished Gandhi from many others. He did 
what he said; it was his distinguishing characteristic and he would have 
certainly pursued this idea. He would not have cared how many people 
followed him, or what happened. He would have gone into the wilder- 
ness, if you call it that; he would have gone into this wilderness again. 
He would not have gone to Delhi and tried to guide the whole nation as 
the political boss of the country, but he would have again taken this part 
and J think he would have created a moral force in the country, a group 
of people who would, by the strength of their service, by their moral 
prestige, have exercised a sort of controlling influence on the Government 
and on the political parties. 


Well, that did not happen because, as you know, he did not live long 
enough. But, after a few years, one of his disciples—I would say his 
greatest disciple and his spiritual heir—Vinoba Bhave, started something 
on the same lines. Of course Vinoba’s authority was not of the kind 
that he could go to the Congress and say that the Congress should give 
up the political field and become converted. Nobody would have 
listened to Vinoba, even though those who knew him and knew the 
inner circle of Mahatma Gandhi were aware of the very high position 
that Vinoba enjoyed in Mahatma Gandhi’s inner team of satyagrahis or 
people who were versed in the science and art of non-violence and the 
practice of it. During the war, Mahatma Gandhi started an individual 
civil disobedience movement, an individual satyagraha, and he laid 
down conditions that only such people who fulfilled these conditions 
would be allowed to practise satyagraha. It was not to be a mass 
satyagraha. He selected Vinoba Bhave as his first satyagrahi, with 
Jawaharlal Nehru second on his list. And when that list was published 
the mass of the people heard of Vinoba Bhave for the first time. At the 
same time they realized that as far as the philosophy and practice of 
satyagraha was concerned Gandhi considered Vinoba to be the fittest person 
to be the first satyagrahi and Nehru to be the second. Vinoba never was 
in politics, he never was a Congress man—maybe for a few months he 
belonged to the Congress in 1926—but he never belonged to any party. 
He was just a constructive worker on Gandhian lines. After Gandhiji’s 
death he started a movement which has come to be known as the Bhoodan 
movement. 
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A UNIVERSAL APPLICATION 


I gave you this bakea as to how Gandhi's mind ‘was working, SO 
that you may be able to relate this movement to that background. The 
 Bhoodan movement is. really an extension of Gandhi’s life and work. 
It was not as if Gandhi used a certain philosophy, a certain method in ` 
the struggle for India's freedom, and tie validity and the relevance of 
. that method, of that philosophy, ended after the achievement of freedom. 
That philosophy of life, that technique of solving social and economic 
problems, has a more uhiversal application, and Gandhi would have . 
-: tried to apply the technique of that phitcsophy to the problems of inde- 
pendent India, which the political partiss did not do. "Mr. Nehru and 
the other political leaders of the country are doing what has been done 
. anywhere. I mean they are acting in tke traditional way of dealing with ' 


'". political and economical problems. Let me first describe to you what 


Bhoodan is and then in a few words. more give you the theoretical back- 


.". ground and basis of it. You know thet Vinoba was going round in an ' ` 


atea called Telangana, which then belomged to the old Hyderabad State. 
In two districts of Telangana the Comrrunists were very active, and there 
- was almost a kind of Little China being enacted in'that area. The Com- 
. gqunists hid in the hills; during the daz everything would be quiet, and 
- then at night they would swoop down ‘with arms on the villages and set 
fire to the houses of the. landlords and moneylenders and murder people. 
This went on for months‘and months despite the efforts of the authorities | 
to suppress it by the help of the police and the army. 
This was the situation when Vinaba. went around preaching his gospel 


of ahimsa—non violence—and in ons village when he talked about = 


, ahimsa it happened that an old man w3o was a landless labourer got up 
. and said “ Sir, it is all very well to preach to us a&imsa (probably he did - 
not use these words but this was the sense of what he said) but here are 
typical landlords of this village each wich hundreds of acres, and here are : 
we, the landless labourers, who have not a cent. . What we want is land. | 
It is all right what you are saying, non-violence, but we must have land. 
' We knew we were faced with a challenge—a direct challenge—since the 
Communists were promising land. Tkey said that when they became the. 
. masters they would give the land to the labourers who would become the ` 
landowners when the Communists had finished ‘with the landlords and - 
the representatives of the landlords wko were sitting in the Government, 
' as they put it. Vinoba was perplexed; he did know what reply to: give. 
To gain time while-he was thinking what to say, he asked the old man, 
`“ Well, how much land do you people vant? ” There was a little. consul- . 
tation for a minute or two, and then the old. man got up, folded his hands 
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and said: “Sir, we want 80 acres; we- afe SO many and we want 80 acres;' 
Then Vinoba without any thought, without any hope that anything would 
come out of it, turned to the people around him arid said: * Now you-have 
heard this old man. You have hundreds of acres, these people want only 
80 acres, they till your lands. Do you think the lands belong only to you? 
They do not have a share in the lands; after all whatever i is produced on 
the lands is due to their labour.” He spoke to-them a few minutes in 
that way. As he finished, to his great surprise, somebody got.up from . 
. amongst the landlords and said: “ Sir, I have 500'acres of land out of 
which I am prepared, as I am the eldest of the family, and we are-six 
brothers, to give 100 acres to these landless people." . Vinoba was abso- 
lutely dumbfounded. This old man, he’ thought, wants 80 acres from the 
Jandlords of the village and this landlord is giving 20 acres more; he is 
giving 100 acres. Vinoba did not sleep that night, or he had very little 
' sleep. He thought all night about it, and again and again it appeared to 
him that this was a'sort of message of command from ‘some superior 
quarter, that this was the way to solve the problem, that this was the 
answer to Communist: violence—to go round and convert the landlords, 
speak to them, appeal to their hearts, APPR to their çonscience and 
get the land and give it to the landless. - 


FROM VILLAGE .TO VILLAGE 


So this is how Vinoba started his programme of Bhoodan, and he 
decided that even if he were alone he would go:from village to village 
talking like this and getting the land and distributing what he got. That 
is how it started on 18th April, 1951, over seven years ago... Vinoba 
has gathered around him a large band of workers.- The idea of which 
- Mahatma Gandhi was thinking is already in being. I think Vinoba 
must have about 2,000 people already round him throughout the country 
who have no connexion with. politics, who have no ambitions except to 
devote their whole life to the sérvice of the people. In the last seven 
years 4,500,000 acres of land have been collected. . A large part' maybe 
half—I say maybe because we do not.know yet till we have distributed 
-every acre—is not fit for cultivation,. but tlie fact is that even such land 
was under personal proprietorship. The other half consists of all kinds 
of land, but land which is fit for cultivation. Now the land. which has 
been given in this fashion is still being distributed in some places; the 
distribution is fast but in some places the process is slow, depending on 
many circumstances, the available numbers of workers, the co-operation ` 
of political parties and the co-operation of the State machinery, because 
in many cases we have to find out what we call the plot number. The © 
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whole thing this, to e ndn -surVevors shave f to examine: it, ; all this : 
2 d E 2 shia tobe: ‘done... In-most‘of-the estates. either legislation has been. passed, | 
P OL: there’ has béen a. ‘Government order to determine or to. deenlaie: this 
" istribution. EA gt oS P DET 
n E - The conditions laid: dova. dre ‘that: the badi is to be e given only; io. those - ^ 
E CHE "wo: have no.land to-day and who are“prepared to cultivate the land < 
ea : - with, their own: “hands.” If a. Brahmin. -amily- was. landless and wanted `: 
s “two or three acres of land according to the size of the family. and if the - : 
| v. E Brahmiiis’ said’ that because of their caste standard: of living: they could `, 
. not touch: the, plough. themselves, them they would : ‘be. told: that they.” 
~. could not get the land. The acreage which each family receives. ‘depends 3 
on the. size of thé family, We work oit an average holding in.a village . | 
ae - depending on the family relationship ùd: how much land there is. A< E 
rs family of five would get 2$ acres, a family.of eight, four acres; a family of : 
=. s two maybe only one acre, . but sometimes: some concessions. are made 
i ` because of other factors. of the situation. It is iit this way. that the dis- 
` ^ tribution. takes place. The distribution. is by the landless people them- 
$ p all thé organization of the dist=ibution is dòne by the Bhoodan 
i p Workers except the:actual distribution; - “Supposing that in à village there . 
FE me p = ''are twenty landless familiés and the land that has been gifted by. Bhoodan 
e See a ag enough: only. for-ten, families, then xho will select these ten families : 
S oe OR ' e of the twenty-deserving families in the. village? The representatives `; 
EUR -óf the twenty families will sit'down together and the.coridition.is that they ` 
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“per. must decide unanimously, not by a majority or ‘minority, which of the- 

aro T teri. families out of the twenty "would get-the land! ' Again and again we 

S uiv Have been surprised, by thesé people agreeing amongst 'theniselves. Théy- - 

os P say." Yes, we are landless, but this family is more ‘deserving than we aré 

tau and therefore. the land should goto tFém;" But in some cases they do. 

"m a  ".notagree. Then what happens? We Lave to draw-lots. We; write down ` 
«7 twenty names, call a small child and esk him to:draw. out ten: from the i 


< 7 twenty slips- of paper and these ten ‘people get the land. If the workers . 
koji DN .. ór the Government Of. Somebody: else did it, all kinds of charges would be. 
“levelled. s EI a L Sc d ^. 


^ MEANS Or QUETDVATIDN 

NUT: ix màny c cases in which we imis distibuted land to "endless es 
7.72 we have also given them the means of cultivation. You. will be. surprised- : 
s. cvs V atthat.: In many. cases, of course, tke task is too. vast for a- voluntary 
VL .^ organization to tackle, but ploughs and seeds Taye- also in many cases 
, '. .been. distributed along with land,-and in my state; Bihar, where most of > 
a i - E the land. has been donated- rouen Bhoodan, owe have Denundce thé.. 
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Government of India to hielp.' ' We asked for a. rore "of: rupees—that is, 
ten million rupees—but they havé given us three: CrOres'só far to furnish : 
to the landless means of cultivation. We want ta. give the. means of éul-. 
tivation to those families: which ` are. getting what ' we call Waste lands; 
uncultivated waste lands. If- somebody is lucky - 'enough to. get ‘a 
plot -of land’ which is already- under - cultivation, '. well, ' We do not. 
think there is any need to give them these things.’ This is how: the 
Bhoodan movement: has been going on. . There are, 1 think; imall about 
five to six lakhs-of donors who have given these 45 lakhs of acres of land. 
I cannot tell you how many villages. we have reached, but I think. this 
movement has run deeper into the interior of the country than any | 
. political movement has gone so far. We have gone to villages where-the 
Communists have not penetrated. Now, after a year and a half of Bhoodan, 
something else, some elemental branch of the movement has just stemmed 
out of it. Just as Bhoodan was a natural event in the village in Telangana, 
‘so the next branch of the movément çame out of it naturally, and what 
was that? , pus was what we call Gramdan. Out of Bhoodan has come 
-Gramdan. I shall describe to you what. Gramdan is. Bhoodan is à 
partial gift of land. Suppose I have a hundred acres and somebody has 
persuaded me to share a part of that—say out of 100 acres I give ten acres 
for the landless of my village, that is -Bhoodan—a- partial share-out, a 
partial gift. Now Gramdan means a total share, that is, suppose I have 
100 acres, I will place all those, all my holdings in land in that village, at 
the service of the community: I will surrender my property rights of all 
the land that I hold in the village, and suppose. other people in the village . 
do the same, well, there you have. Gramdan. It means non-violent, 
voluntary communization. of’ socializationi of land: When the -Asian 
. Socialist Conference met for the first time at Rangoon nearly five years" 
ago now, Lord Attlee said, Asian Socialists also said, and I alsosaid the 
same thing, that the character. of Sccialism in Asia necessarily: will be 
agrarian because we are predominantly an agrarian area. Socialism 
arose in the West in industrial conflicts. It will take some time to indus- ' 
trialize Asia, and Socialism is being built there. 
Now what. will be the character of Asian Socialism? "This is a challenge 
. tothe Socialists of the West and it is to us also in the East. I do not 
` think the Socialists in India, in Burma, in Ceylon or for that‘ matter in 
Indonesia have: been able to give us a clear-cut picture of -agrarian 
Socialism. They will talk of the abolition of landlords. Well, landlordism 
in. India, as you know, has been abolished. Landlordism merely meant 
the right to receive rents. Rent-receiving rights-have been extinguished, 
but that does not mean that there are not big landowners in India even 
to-day, landowners with ten thousand acres of land, fifteen .thousand 
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'acres of land which he does not cultivate himself-—he cannot—neither. | - 


does he. cultivate it with. his own labour. What does he do?’ He: gives it ` 
to" his. tenants’ or he gives iton a share-cropping ‘basis. - There. are thus. : 
. reat inequalities i in land ownership in India to- day. . Well, what: would.^- | 
-the Socialists say? They would say.thzt there should be.a ceiling on... 


"holdings. You will find that no matter hcw much land’ & landowner holds 


“to-day, he should not hold more thar so many: actes, say, fifteen’ acres. .— 
. Talking of ceilings, ‘if you fix ceilings that is not Socialism; itis One step - 
- forward, but it is-not. agrarian Socialism.. And what, i is. agrarian Social-. 


= ism?. The Russians, the Chinese, the k nd. of agrarian Socialism which 


"they have created is undemocratic; it is fcrced. ‘upon thé people as collecti- ' 
vization, and .when these poor. people swere forcibly collectivized ey. 


` voted Beans it; as s, happened in ee daa and Poland. 


| PE oe GRAMDAN THE ANSWER: 
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how land’ has. to be utilized, and -how End has to bé managed, whether. 


: . "there i is going to, be common management of land or whether thie land is 
' Te- -allocated again. T will mot go.into al that; ver y interesting. questions p 
"are arising. -We aré generally advising these village people not. to take 
to what is called collective farming, because we see that that-will lead to- ; 
"trouble. They. will fight amongst - thenselves, ‘the harmony which lias. 
 " been established in the. village will be.2roken, thére will be bureatracy 
growing ‘because educationally the people are so ‘backward. that even if . 
they have a farm of two hundred’ acre; Tet us. say, which is not a big - 
farm, that village will not be able to:manage the two hundred acre farm - 
: ; because there is nobody in the village wLo can keep the accounts, who cán " 
'"» .look into the:future. If a meeting is held and’ the accounts of a two © 
" hundred ‘acre farm are placed before, the people, 'Tiobody would be able `, 
| to follow. those figures, which would mean that sorne educated person `- 
. would-have to go there, and he would srobably become the: new bureau-, 


; emat whom we do. not want to impos , on. the Xillagets. So gene 
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© 1. Gramdan.gives the | answer. Ganin is, E thine “he best loni of 
“agrarian Socialism: that- one can imaginz. .. We have so many problems: 
of land, of fragmentation and of inheritance; leading to all kinds of liti- . 
‘gation,’ As:soon-as there.is Gramdan ir a; village, all these problems are . 
ES ‘solved immediately. All the land belonzs to the community as a whole. 
! There is. immediate consolidation as.a result,’ Suppose I have ten acres. .: - 
` Those ten acres were at one time, before Gramdan; divided into twenty ~~ 

`, parcels. Where there i ls. -Gramdan, there is consolidation. . , And there are. — 

“so: many other-things. After Gramdam, of course, the quéstion. arises . * 
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what is being done in a Gramdan Village is that.the village assembly 
meets, it sits apart; tries to estimate. the percentage of the total land of the 
-. village as community land, which is then tilled jointly by all the members - 
of the village free of charge, and whatever- grows in these ten to twenty , 
- acres of land goes to the village as a-whole. The rest: of the land is re- 
allocated to the families according to their size and their needs, etc., the . 
' village retaining the right to redistribute again the village lands fifteen. 
years or so later, because the community is the owner. -We.have about 
four thousand villages in which: Gramdan has taken place; that is not à 
small thing. No one else, neither the Congress Party, nor the Socialist 
` Party, nor the Communist Party, has anything like this to show. The 
. Communists are in power in Kerala. What is their agrarian programme ? ? 
. Nothing. It does not differ fundamentally from the Congress programme. 
True, four thousand Gramdan villages is nothing much when you look.. 
at.the total number of villages in India, which has five hundred: and 
fifty-five thousand villages. It is not much; but if you look at the change 
—the mental; economic and social.change—that has been brought about : 
as a result of Grandam, J would say that if this He pecneceven in one ., 
— village it would be of great importance. " 
Now we are trying to expand Gramdan to all the aliases of India. I. 
do not know. whether we will succeed, or what will happen. But even 
though we have only those four thousand: villages in which Gramdan 
has happened, its influence is already being felt. None of,the major 


~ „parties in India is- against the moverent. The Congress ‘Party, the ` 


Socialist Party and the Communist Party—these three major parties have 
given their full support to the movement. And -the Communist Party 
are in a dilemma, they do not know what to do, they cannot say '"No"- 
to this movement, they cannot oppose it, because if they oppose it they 
are opposing the same principles of which they talk all the time. . If they 
support the movement, it cuts the ground from under their feet. If 
Gramdan succeeds, Communism has no ground to stand upon in India; 
even Communists realize that Gramdan is the ideological alternative to 
Communism.’ How can they say “No” if people are: sharing. land 
amongst themselves, if. individuals are surrendering their. proprietary 
tights? How can they say “ Do: not do it," because that is what all the 
time they preach. So all these parties have given support to the movement 
and, six or eight months ago, there. wasa conference at which the Congress, 
the Socialists and the Commünists Were present, the Gramdan Conference | 
it was called. The President of India, the Prime Minister of India and 
at least half a dozen Chief Ministers were. present, and they came to à 
„unanimous decision about the statement that was issued in the names of 
" ail those who were present; pledging d to this movement, praising 
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‘this metliód of: tackling economic c probieras and social problems through - 


"i 07. : moral means, through the change i in the *ndividual,, praising this method ~ 


“and pledging full support and ng the TO in. the me to sápport - 
at : ue el ie oar "i d 
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RO. E oe “COMMUNITY. DEVELOPMENT 


_, Some years ago the Government of Ind&à started a Doming Develop: | 
" jnénit- Project. They spent:.a lot of. money, they built a. community 
-- centre here;.a.scliool there, a«maternity home there, some roads here and . 
. - .$ank-some wells there, or did something Ike that, but it was not leading < 


. anywhere. . The Mihister i in: charge inét. Vinoba about. a year:and a half : 


) a 7 ago in, Madras, and he told him that .w-thout Vinóba' S work, the work E 


she was doing would‘be almost worthless. Why did he: Say so? ?. He said. 
su ‘We talk of community development but- we find there is no community’ 
"in it; if-a-Community existed’ it could. be developed, but at. present it is. 
‘not a community; it is an atomized’ kind. of society;/each one for himself; 
"' each family, all ‘kinds of conflicts, of. exploitations, and. as for the money . 


Uh i oe that we are spending. we want it to go.tc the people at the bottom. - But’. 
ELM swe find that advantage is taken’ of óur plans by those:classes-in the linge: 


who are already- well to*do..: This is wiat we donot want; but that is" 
"what i is happeiiing. And we; cannot change this, but: what you are- doing - 
! through: (his movement is, creating the community spirit, the feeling that’. 


D S -we are one family, that we must’.co- operate ‘together. ` The barriers: that... 


, exist between the Jandless and the landicrds and between the. landlords, : ` 
"the, big. ones ahd the, small ones, ‘these ba-ziers ` you: are: destroying and. you. E 
are. creating a community. ' This is gomg- to create the basis on which . 
“we can start. m After that he had.a séres of talks .with thé Community © 
“Development Ministry. and whatever preposals we placed before them: he : 

. accepted... "Ihe proposals. went. up to the. Cabinet... , We.had. a meeting. 
“with :Mr- Nehru ` and his: ‘senior colleagues and the: whole. scheme was.. 

> accepted: And now there is có- ordinaton and co-operation between ie 

. Community, Dev ‘elopment Movement or the one. hand; zand the Gramdan « 

- ‘Movement: on ‘the other. ‘ In ‘securing Gramdamr the. Government hàd 

`. hothing to do, because that is a moral kand of. movement 5 moral change, : 

~ ‘ "a conversion. We: do: not. Want any Block Development Officer ` ore: 


22 _ Project Officer, who is a magistrate, to. go. to the villáger and say.‘ You ES 


-~ must. give Gramdan; you must share,” ‘because. that would ‘be’coercion, .-. 
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"; aSo the Community. Development ‘Depertment | comes s only to "Grámdàn: f AM 


, for tlie post-Grámdan- development | of he village.’ * E: 
` "This is how Gramdan has developed out of Bhdddan, but: we have been” 
: "thinking during the past couple of a to extend fhe same idea, the same . 
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technique, to the field of mc to the field of labour, to the field of 
commerce, to. the-professions, the same values to: be applied to these also. 

I must confess that we do not see how to:go about it.but I ain hoping 
- that as a result of my contacts here and talks with friends here we will 
" see our way more clearly as; to how to ‘proceed, . because. experiments. 
are being done, people are thinking of these things in the Socialist move- | 
ment also. I find on the Continent as well as here a general appreciation 


of this, that the movement is becoming. too ‘materialistic, too political, 


-. too outward, that is, the aim of the movement is merely to change insti- `- 


tutions of society, But after all, men are required to run the institutions, 
and when the meri do not change, when their outlook on life does.not 
change, then the institutional changes will not go very far. There will 
be frustration again. It will become a lifeless kind of revolution. It 
will not be a living revolution, and therefore the change of man as an 
essential is being more and more realized. - You have the Wélfare State 
in which common injustices are wiped out, and the working: class can 
have their television sets and wireless sets, and small cars and things like 
that. Then this question arises: what next? Whére do we go. from here? 

What is the purpose and meaning of life; the: meaning .of industry, the 
meaning of commerce, the meaning: of the trade union movement? 
There are other questions. There are other people in the world who are 
suffering, who dre backward, who are poor.. What is our responsibility? . 
Do we agree to cut our standard of living voluntarily: ‘for others? All 
these questions are coming up and I think there ‘is an appreciation that 
something has to be done, but we are groping in India. Wedo not know 
exactly how this could be ape E Que EOM a 


LATEST DEVELOPMENTS ; 


"Havitis deceived this movement to you, 7 would like Asean I am 
sure some of you would be interested— to. tell you about the latest develop- 
^ ment in the Bhoodan movement. Bhoodan,is only one part programme 
of it, we call it Sarvodya. Sarvodya is a Hindu word which means the 
good of all. This i is an old word, but Mahatma Gandhi revived it, and 
it is very interesting how he did it.. Hé. was travelling. by train in South 
- Africa and I think it was you, Sir (Mr. "Polak) or somebody else who was 
, With Gandhiji and gave him a book to read on the way. The, book was 
John Ruskin's “ Unto This Last, " which is "written round a parable of 
Jesus. Gandhiji read that book, and he was so much.captivated by it 
that he came-back and translated the book into Gujerati and ‘published . 
it in the Gujerati Section: of. his “Indian Opinion, .and he translated . 
Unto This Last 7 with: the word “<$ Sarvodya ái for the good of all. "Not 
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E ^a dis attitude ua Sod idéal, r rot a ‘sectional attitude, "but the 
Se "good of the. ‘capitalist class also.., -Gandi always said “I am. “iriterested, - 
. inthe Princés-also, but the Princes are following the wrong path. Dou 
. good to.them means leading them away from. the wrong,” | The capital ^ 

'. ists also are following the wrong path; : | | ` 
- The latest, development of Sarvodya -s. what we ai the Shanti: Sena^' 
.. movernient. . Shanti means peace and Sera means hatinony—the harmony . 
! of peace. - Now. Gandhi also toyed with that idea. At one tinie he was” 
thinking of a: concrete programme for creating a Shànti Sena... We have, 

al: our difficulties with our: neighbours, for which I. personally feel.very sad. 
. Vinoba: has been saying for-the last few. years that we in India should ^ 
follow. the policy of. unilateral disarmarnent;. it does not matter "what 
Pakistan does; what China’ does, what ther couniries, do. It-does not . 
5 matter what: Britain does ‘or what Russia. does or. what America’ does. 
- We should disarm, unilaterally. - If we telieve i in peace we must progress - 

towards it. :By merely talking of ‘this. & will not be done. Mr. Nehru ` 

-is an outstanding leader, arid very popular. But if'Mr. Nehru wanted to` ~- 

. disarm, with all the love, that the people i have for:him they would displace 3 

‘him, sdying i" ‘Alt right, sir;you are getting old. We will choose some. other . . 
Prime Minister." "The people's minds are not ready,. and therefore by. 
., merely talking dispassionately: we do.rot get anywhere.. .We must do 


wf 


; e `- Something: positive. about it And what is positive? We must .creaté - 


| ` Confidence among the people, and.we must creaté some “concrete fi OrCes 
o : among the people ` so that we`can show that is.is possible for a cónfitry. 
E "to; protect ‘itself against aggression: without having’ recourse to arms. - 

-"Noncviolent protection is possible. An example has to be given, just as. 

(à non-violent ‘struggle took. place- against the British Empire. The same. 
kind of thing now has.to ‘be, done. ~ Therefore "Vinoba says: ‘Let us”. 

a . :: ereàte-a. Shanti Sena in the the first’ irstance- to deal not with external - 
. aggression —we are too. weak and the forces of peace are too Weak—but ° 


“in order to deal with internal security.’ jue He V 
T e 5. ; ' 
dc e VIOLENCE AND, ETS RESULTS: 


5x be E jn spite: of Gandhi and i in spite: of Bhoodah, the fact i js that if ioci is. 
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= s some kind of linguistic. or-other dispute, -stone-throwing and arson: and, 


'' violence occur in the streets of Bonibay and Calcuità, or-somewhere else. ` 
^ Violence takes place. -Then what happens? The inilitià ; come and shoot ^- 
aD “people and law and order are established: Peace. is established. Now- 
"we-say this is not. peace, ‘this is. delusion. » Peace has ‘been. established © 
“not by the force of peace but by. the force.of violence. DOR PN 
| - That is not peace. T herefore we must create a: force of ` peace. in, p 
p le x country which i is able to deal with, outoreaks of D and. m people: 
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will see e that we can ENA vai the militia, “The bi will le necessary 
only to control traffic and other duties of that kind, and we shall not need 
armed militia for internal security. That would be the first step. Then 
we can go on to the next step. The people themselves would say: ' We 
do not need these arms. It is a delusion that we can save ourselves. No 
problem has been solved by fighting.” But that. will take time. . For 
every small area of five thousand population, ‘Vinoba has given a sort 
of a call for one volunteer for ‘every five thousand, or 75,000 volunteers. 
for the whole country. That is the first step. It is just the beginning. 
I think at present we have a few hunderd. I and-my. wife have joined 
the Shanti Sena. More people; have joined, but the conditions are. very - 
severe. The conditions are that the Shanti Sena, the soldier of peace, 
must be a full-time servant of the people. Supposing a doctor or a 


.' business man or a mill-hand wants to become a’ member of: the Shanti 


Sena he is required to give up what he is doing. And he is required to be 
a twenty-four hour servant of the people: How is he going to live? He 
is going to live with the-support of these five thousand people. What 
service is he going to perform? Anything he is capable of. There are no 
social services in India.: Every kind of service is required. 

These are a few of the things which: under Vinoba’s leadership are 
happening in the country to- day." When Gandhi’s first non-co-operation 
movement started in 1920 I was a student and I joined the movement. 
Since that time J have been in politics. In America I became. a Marxist 
and I returned to India as a Marxist.’ I did not join the Communist ; 
Party but I believed in Marxism, and we organized a Congress Socialist 
Party. After Independence we left the Congress and orgánized the 
Socialist Party and I gave a number of years to politics, the best years of 
my life. But I felt convinced that the problems of society: to-day were 
not fundamentally political or economic problems. in India or in any 


country. They were really moral problems. And therefore politics lost ' . 


their glamour for me and I was attracted to this movement. ‘I should 


. like you to appreciate that if this. movement succeeds, though . 


it is not a partisan or political movement in the. ordinary. sense. of © 
the word, the entire political and economic life of the country is going to - 
be revolutionized. Its constitution is going to be revolutionized. The 


party system is going to be revolutionized. Itis going to change every- 


thing if it succeeds. If Gramdan takes place, you can imagine what will 
happen.. This movement wants.to capture Delhi arid then by enactments 
and administrative methods to create what Mahatma always said-we 
have to: do—to. change the social order and create a new social order. 


But the change should begin from the individual. Institutions have to ` 


be changed undoubtedly, but the starting-point must be man himself in! 
| | 3. s "o XT 
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i i “ "very active part in politics,” but L of that countty. : 
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3 | vinteiiiü]. mu and external change: "This was thie essence, as I ‘ander zx 
^ stand; of Gandhi’s ‘teaching, his social philosophy; which teaching: is. 
5, being applied i in n in the manner yui I have ID to explain’ to: yoe 
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E" addres òn n hë Bhbodan à move- ‘meet you here tliis aom and ! 
ment - in ‘India - was. given: by Mr. for giving me; this opportunity to. , 
E AY APRAKASH NARAYAN at a recep- : speak to you:'about à movement in .. t 
- tion at;Over-Seas House, Park Place; `. Ind:a which I consider of thé: greatest . 
: St. Jaines's, s.w.1, on: Tuesday, July - value not. only perhaps for that part ` 
. 17th, when he was the guest of me -of the world: but for other countries. ` 
, Bást India, Association. one 2. alsc-. Here, as I was introduced-to. . 

uU many of you; I found that. we have 

The Rt. Hon. Lord. pa ‘friends with Jong: associations with `. 
LAWRENCE: -who presided, "described. India, and perhaps some.of you. 
"Mr. J ayaprakash Narayan às one | knew: the country better than I do, 
~. who; ‘like himself, had beenvin prison . even. though I was born and: brought: 
"for political. reasons; At one time -up there. But ‘perhaps many of you. 
| Cord Pethick-Lawreice: continued) : have: had - no” intimate ‘connexion. - 
Mr. J ayaprakash Narayan, ‘took a wita India: after. the. "E" 
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-uhderstand- now, for the ‘present: at." 


= EJ 
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-anyi rate, he: has left- politics and. M ess TI TT oun 
^^ vdevotes, ; himself to the Bhoodan '- 15> | ne 
em movement ; 'relating to the land. . Mr: P. K. Suae One. can sunt . 


.'Many: of you have ‘heard. ‘of - thè- up.thé post-1947 events in sił words: ” 


Au | . un ^"Bhóodan movement, ; and. I think Expanding Commonwealth, Threat- 


; that he:proposes to. talk: to üs. ‘mainly: : ening: Communism and - Declining;:- 
" about: that this’ afterrioon:: ‘He: is: "Capitalism. "The Bhoodan Move-;, . 
: riot, forbidden to~ talk about - other - ment that ‘the Jecturer has:réferréd '. 


= Í E subjects, ‘but ‘anything he has got.to >to in fact leads to Declining Capital M 


"say, I am quite sure, will- be — and. it does encourage Threat- : 
4o with the ee ‘interest... i) eneng:, Communism, But I^ would: 
2d i Loc. like-to ask; does it in any way “affect...” 
“Replying, Mr. J AYAPRAKASH ENARA- i the Expanding Commonwealth? 1; | 
“YAN said: I am deeply grateful to the n | "ue iu As ue 
“Bast India. Association - for inviting | . Mir. JAYAPRAKASH NÁRAYAN: My 
ime and my" ' wife and my, friend E answer was contained i in: what. I said. . 
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upon? It is a complete answer to- 
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At one point did I not say that if this 
movement succeeds, there will be rio 


ground for Communism. to stand 


Communism. As far as the. expand- 
ing Commonwealth is concerned, 
ihe conception of Vinoba is à world 
conception. Not only the British 
Commonwealth, but the whole hu- 
man ‘commonwealth:is part of the 
stride of this movement. 
that Vinoba would like nations to 


. . come together in a commonwealth, , 
and as far as the British Common- | 
wealth is:concerned this movement 


has:the best goodwill for it. - But.the, 


ultimate picture is of the world:com: 


munity, the world commonwealth. 
Gandhi had a grand conception of 
man in the centre, then the primary 
community, then other communities 


and finally the oceanic circle’ of the’ 


entire community of human beings. 


‘Mr. BUDGETT MEAKIN: This move- 
-ment started in Bihar. 
‘with Vinoba himself and went on. 


It started 


with people who became similarly 
devoted to an end. How far has 


the movement proved. to be. self- 


generating? ? That is, if you had the : 


movement operating in an area how 
far is it affecting. neighbouring areas ?. 
How far at present is it in geo-: 
.graphical concentrations? 


Mr. J AYAPRAKASH NARAYAN: That 
is a very fine question, but I: think: 


you have got it-wrong. The move- - 


ment did not start in Bihar. Jt: 
really started in Hyderabad, but 
that. does not matter. 


I am sure’ 


time, 
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somiewhere and ‘there i is not the eae 
doubt that the’ movement still dS |] 
centred 'around ‘a great figure... I - 
think if Vinoba by some - accident 
were remioved to- day, È am very 
doubtful whether.it would be able to: 
go- on, but.I am sure that. after five 
years: it’ would become à sort- of : 
, Self-generating kind ofa movement. ; 
To-day there are geo graphical con- 
centrations. It ^is: a nation-wide: 
movement. Even S0, there are. geo- 
graphical areas where the movement 
is more concentrated. "In other 
areas some propaganda: has taken 
place, but no actual result has been 
obtained. We are in that state still. 
It has happened, but not often, that 
in one village Gramdan ‘has taken - 
place, and as a result another village 
has been attracted. to it. We are 
hoping that.wlien the post-Gramdan 
work develops and when people can 
see the picture of a Gramdan village, 
then perhaps it will become self- 
generating. That will. take some 
‘We are in the early stage yet. 
, > "SES ae P MEL. 
ANOTHER QUESTIONER: .Might I 
ask the speaker, whether this move- 
ment.has had any effect on such. 
things, as crime and indebtedness 1 T 


Mr. JAYAPRAKASH - Neues 


_ About crime I do not know. There 
' are no statistics. on which to go, ho 


studies made. "As far as indebted- . 
^ness is concerned, it has a direct 
relationship, ‘particularly: ‘wherever . 
Gramdan takes’ place. ‘Then. just 


L. as-we talk to land-owners: we talk to 
It ‘started - 


money-lenders* also, and’ in many: 
| 279 ` 
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. cases ; there are. Ene ‘and a. 
: reduction. ofdebt. For future debts, 
that i is more important. Eyen sup- 
pose the: moneylenders did. not agree’ 
'to reduce’ the money owed. to them: ` 
--for future debts, there is a settlement - 
.-about the rates, because individually... 

- they: were charging excessive rates of - 
interest: But after Gramdan that. J 


z E is regulated as.a result of the, village” 


. assembly. - Then the co-operative’ . 
We - -` banks, and. co- operativé ‘societies ' 
come in. The ;moneylender: has to 
live—after all. he’ cannot go out of - 
""business—so' he: has to'.agree to 
~ lower interest. - The’ movement. thus . 
has a. direct relation to indebtedness. 
I éan tell! -you definitely about the *. 
"first village in which. -Gramdati took . 
~ placei inthe u:P. Itisina backward ' 
varea of. forest. ‘where murders were ` 
“as cofnmon às in the Punjab. - After- 
: Gramdan ` .was established in that 
-| village, there: has been no theft, no. 
-* robbery, no. kind -of violence and 


. also in-four years and a half the | 


"apicis yield of that dE has 
pecs up Ee ; 


€ 
an 


Six" Toun Huon: Tig gives me: 


n | b very great pleasure to propose a vote: 


-Of thanks to our speaker.- The thing | 
-thath has impressed me, atid. I am sure 
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acres. a p eae xor 


- hae impressed yo you. all, i is the absolute s 
sincerity. with which he has.spoken ' 


of -his movernent. It has been most 
impressive. We are all to a greatér | 
or lesser" ‘degree conscious of the” 
tremendous. material development; | 
which has taken place. in: India since ` 


Independence. : ‘I think most of us 


i 


knzw very little - of this essential ' 


“corollary of a moral and spiritual- 
mcvement awakening à sociai- con- 
‘sciousness in: both the rich and’ the 


. poor in that. great: country, I was 


pacticularly interested -to hear. what ` 


, has been done in. the villages, and in” 
regard to land to hear that they are. 


hoging to tackle the problem of. 
relationship in industry. , I think: 
-we know only too well, particulatly. 


-at the present time, how much. we : 


need something of that kind here: 
. There are. many people groping for - 


_it, and if. you'can find a solution: you 


wil benefit not only India but the.: 
_ Whole world. E. ns 


wir 


a 


Lord PETHICK-LAWRENCE: ie am: 


. gure we are greatly indebted to our, 
- lecturer and-to Sir. "Thomas Hutton 


ard I am ‘glad that those of yéu who. 
are here have: had: the opportunity ' 


FÉ 


i 


of listening: fo this. ; Very, ce D 
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A. DECADE has now diated since India,- Pains d Burma; TE 
independence. Events during that period—and: particularly recent. 
events—emphasize the pressing need for the work which the Association 
is doing, namely, the promotion of friendship and understanding between 
their peoples and the people of this country. In its task the Association 
was assisted during the year by a number of distinguished and well- 
informed speakers, by films, and by its Annual Reception, at which. the 
guests of honour were His Excellency the Burmese x aaa and 
Madame Aung Soe. - - 


A matter that has given, and continues to give, the Council caüse for 
. Serious concern is the fall during the last five or six years in the member- 
ship roll. The annual losses due to deaths and resignations considerably 
exceeded the number of new enrolments. So far, owing to the éxercise 
of every economy, it has not been necessary to draw on the reserves, but 
unless in the future losses in membership can be fully couterbalànced by 
the enrolment of new members, a call on our reserves will become un- . 
avoidable. The fall in membership is in the main due to the disappearance 
of former fields of recruitment such as the British personnel in the services. 
The problem caused by. the decline in membership was considered at 
meetings of the Council during the year, and various proposals were 
considered. The Council took the view that the Association performs a 
valuable service in promoting friendship and uriderstandiug "between - 
this country and the peoples of India, Pakistan, and Burma, and that a 
change in its constitution was: "undesirable. : They were fortified in this. 
opinion after discussion with Her Excellency the High Commissioner for 
India and His Excellency the High Commissioner for Pakistan; who, 
- while supporting the promotion of greater understanding between the | 
United Kingdom, India and Pakistan, expressed the hope. that. a large 
number of persons would enrol as members. In view of their support, a 
vigorous drive under the guidance and direction of the Chairrnan to secure 
new members was undertaken during the latter half of the year and a con- 
siderable number was enrolled. Nevertheless the influx of new members 
thus obtained did little more than make good the membership loss for the 
year. The problem of membership is still a serious one. The-Council there- 
‘fore most urgently appeals to all members of the Association to-do their 
utmost to secure additions to the membership roll. In its task-of promoting 
friendship and undeistanding between the countries of India, Pakistan, 
and Burma the Association needs, and deserves to get, the active help of. 
all those desirous of encouraging and maintaining good relations. The 
Council also hopes that those who are unable to attend meetings regularly 
will continue their support, since by so doing they. can- materially help 
the Association to carry on its work. They are able to keep in touch. with 
the Association's activities through the quarterly the ASIAN REVIEW 
- Which, besides containing a record of the Association's proceedings, has 

inieresting articles on India, d and Burma and other Eastern 
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countries. The review is aneludes in tae smal] annual puDSCHE ans of 
25 shillings. 


During the year the Association had to make arrangements to move 
from the offices in Victoria Street which it had occupied for the long period 
of nearly 70 years. In December a letter was received from the owners 
stating that Westminster Chambers, in which the office was situated, were 
to be demolished in order to make way for a new block, and asking the 
Association to seek accommodation elsewhere by the. autumn of 1958. 
In March the Chairman, the Hon. Secretary, and Mr. Richter, our scb- 
tenant, undertook preliminary negotiations for the lease of three rooms 
in T emple Chambers, Temple. Avenue, E.C.4. These rooms are smaller 
than the Victoria Street offices, but they ere eminentl+ suitable in character 
and are situated in a good locality. Early in April the Council authorized 
the Chairman to complete the negotiat»ons, and a five-year lease of the 
rooms was accordingly signed, the lease -o take effect from 12 May, 1958. 
Two rooms have been sub-let to Mr. Richter, who has agieed to bear the 
extra cost of the rent, with the result -hat the new office will cost the 
Association no more than the old one. The Association will continue to 
provide office accommodation, on the same terms as before, for the Indian 
Civil Service. (Retired) Association. Our new address, which members 
should note, is 193 Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue; London, E.C.4, 
and its telephone number is FLEet Street 8515. 


The addresses given to the Association during the year fell, as — 
into several categories. Impressions o^ India and Pakistan to-day were 
recorded by Sir Percival Griffiths, whose annual survey has long been a 
most welcome feature of our programme, and by Lord Pethick-Lawrerce. 
In his graphic account óf how the two countries stand after a decade of 
independence, Sir Percival Griffiths touched on hoth encouraging and 
discouraging factors. Amongst the latter he noted in India the danger to 
the body politic from Communism in Kerala, the growth of communalism 
in certain areas and the weakening in the grip of the Congress Party. 
The accuracy of his picture was borne out a few months later by the 
reasons which Mr. Nehru gave for his wish to resign from the Premiership.‘ 
Among the encouraging features he found was India's administration, 
which in his opinion is still the best in Asia. In Pakistan, the discouraging 
factor was the country's apparent inability to learn the technique of parlia- 
mentary government, while on the credit side was the dynamic spirit of 
the people which led them from progies- to progress. From the Common- 
wealth point of view the most heartening sign was the great success of the 
British Prime Minister's visit to both countries. 


The Commonwealth aspect was also stressed by Lord Pethick-Lawrence 
in his account of a visit to India and Pakistan. His main impression was 
the value which the people of both courtries attach to the Commonwealth 
relationship, and the great value to tte Commonwealth of having zwo 
major Ásian countries as members. Similarly concerned with India and 
Pakistan as Commonwealth members erè talks by Mr. E. B. Wakefield, 
MP, formerlv in the Indian Civil Service, and the Hon. Patrick Maitland, 
MP. Mr. Wakefield, who attended tae Commonwealth Parliamentary ` 
Conference at New Delhi as a member cf the United Kingdom Delegation, 
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replied to the question “ What constitutes the strength of the Common- 
wealth?” by expressing the view that what the new member countries 
valued most was their independence. The Hon. Patrick Maitland, mp, 
looked into the future by dealing with “ The Expanding Commonwealth." 
He saw the Commonwealth, with all its limitations, as something dynamic 
that is going forward to new destinies. 


A South Indian flavour was provided by the visit of Dr. P. V. Cherian, 
Chairman of the Madras Legislative Council, and his wife, Mrs. Cherian. 
Dr. Cherian outlined the working of a State Upper House in the new 
India, while his wife stressed the part which women are increasingly 
playing in the political and social life of the country. The Russian attitude 
to India and Pakistan as revealed in Soviet publications was the subject 
of an illuminating address by Lt.-Colonel Wheeler, Director of the 
Central Asian Research Centre, who traced the changes in the Russian 
outlook based mainly on political and propaganda considerations. The 
cinema display consisted of the film “ The Life of the Buddha,” kindly 
lent by the Indian High Commission. 


The Annual Reception, to which reference has already been made, 
was a largely attended and most successful function, at which His 
Excellency the Burmese Ambassador met many old friends of Indian. 
Civil Service days. Replying to the speech of welcome by the President, 
His Excellency paid a warm tribute to the training he had received as a 
member of the Service. 


The Council again expresses its thanks to the Over-Seas League for 
its valued help in arranging for joint meetings to be held at Over-Seas 
House. The Council also acknowledges with gratitude the friendly co- 
operation of the Pakistan Society, with which joint meetings were organized. 

It is hoped to resume the usual number of tea parties to members of 
the Indian and Pakistan student communities resident in London during 
the coming year. At the party held during the year under review, Professor 
J. A. Lauwerys, University of London Institute of Education, spoke on 
educational problems and answered questions. These parties are provided 
by the Hospitality Fund, to which donations will be gratefully received. 
During the year, the usual grant of £45 was paid to the National Indian 
Association of Women, Calcutta, from the Adelaide Manning Female 
Education Fund to assist tlie education of girl students selected by the 
Association. 

The Council records with deep regret the death of two Vice-Presidents 
of the Association, His Highness the Aga Khan and Viscount. Waverley. 
Both had been members for many years. Other losses by death included 
Sir Andrew Clow, Sir John Cumming, Sir Lancelot Graham, Sir Frederic 
Sachse, Lady Kerr, Lt.-Colonel W. L. Harnett, and Mr. H. G. Rawlinson. 
There were a number of resignations. 


Two vacancies occurred on the Council owing to the departure for 
India of Dr. A. M. D’Rozario of the Indian High Commission and the 
departure for Pakistan of Mr. Sayid Tayyeb Husain of the Pakistan 
High Commission. To fill the vacancies the Council co-opted Mr. V. C. 
Trivedi of the Indian High Commission and Mr. Sultan Mohammed 
Khan, Deputy High Commissioner for.Pakistan. 
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LANE EPIIT “FRANCIS LOW MM 
up. oue l uU. UR ME e . Hon. Secretary. | 
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uA 7 7 -Siz Francis Dow has: ‘been Toa ae Sécretary throughout iie Vedi. NP 


A Phe Council wish to express to him their appreciation of the:keen.interest - " 

— .^ . hetakes in the work.of the Association.end the efficient marinér in which ' 

‘he carries out the duties of office of Hon. Secretary... — ^ 
TC i . During Sir Francis Low’s absence abroad in January ud: February 
"no +. 1958,-Mr. Richter, a member of the.Courcil, acted as Honorary Secretary. 
175.5 The Council are very grateful to Mr. R chter for kis valuable eines 
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eee B Pd | THE: NINETY: FIRST. ANNUAL MEETING - 

DUE l Tue NINETY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING. of: the East india AR (India, 
ee . Pakistan and Burma) was held at Over- Seas House, St. James’s S, S.W. ` 
, "on Friday, 18th July, 1958, with the- Right Hon. Lord HAILEY, PC, OM, 


x a .CGSI, GCMG, GCE, a Vice-President of the Association, in the Chair in 
T NM the ‘unavoidable absence ,of ine Presicent, the Right J Hon. Sir Patrick 
2M pre xen, QC, MP. COND ! xs ETT 
24 - i "Pond HANEY: Qus meeting On. iis occasion. ‘will take. a somewhat- 
^ cU > unusual form ‘because we, are, anxious to allow our Guest ‘Speaker, ` 
NE S . Mr. ‘Butler, to get.away as soon as possible. Therefore I shall put the 
2 . "business if the following way. I shall: ask that the: Annual Report be 
ra | proposed and seconded. I shall the asx Mr. Butler to deliver the:address 
LR n * has: kindly promised to. give us and then; afterwards we will conclude , B 
: i i s ‘ Á 3 n i } 
E s + t ` 


the business of the day. I think this will be most convenient to him and 
certainly we ourselves will do all we possibly can to render his somewhat 
difficult task to-day easier. - I will ask-Sir Eric Conran-Smith to move 
the adoption of the Annual Report. ~. 


' Sir ERIC CONRAN-SMITH: When our Hon. Secretary invited me to move 
the adoptior. of this Report, which I have much pleasure in doing now, 
he held out the bait that there was no obligation to make a speech. I 
have yet to meet any one discharging this duty who was so defiant of 
custom as to accept the suggestion, if for no, other reason than because of 
the desirability of showing that he had read the Report. First of all, 
may I congratulate all those concerned on another successful year, both 
successful in the objects of the Association and in the addresses which we 
had either had the pleasure of hearing or reading afterwards in the 
ASIAN REVIEW. There is a sombre aspect in the Report, namely, the 
decline in our numbers from natural causes and the question of the steps 
to be taken to arrest it. We are aware that there are several societies 
and reunions of those who have served in India which are, from natural 
causes, fading away in a manner reminiscent of the smile of the Cheshire 
cat, a fading memory of good friendships and good company. There is 
. one reunion I know which has managed to keep up its membership, 
partly because it draws on those who are still serving in India, Burma 
and Pakistan, and I am wondering whether—no doubt the Council has 
considered this or has already taken action—if something could be done 
to bring to the notice of those still serving in those countries the attraction 
and advantage of the Association, so that it can attract more members 
possibly—I do not know whether this 1s possible—through the good 
offices of the High Commissioners. Anyhow it is perhaps a point which 
is worth considering. Finally, may I endorse the tribute already paid 
at the end of the Report to my old friend Sir Francis Low, who con- 
tinues to serve the Association so nobly. 


Lord HairLEv: May I ask Mr. D. P. Kaura to second that motion. 


Mr. KAURA: I have great pleasure in seconding the adoption of the 
Report. / 

Lord HaiLEY: Now, as I said, it is usual for the adoption of the Annual 
Report to be followed by a certain amount of discussion and questions 
but on this question it will probably be more convenient if I ask Mr. 
Butler to give us the address he has so kindly promised on this occasion. 
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The Right Hos &. À. Bonne CH; MP, ien delivered his address, at 
- the close of which he- was. thanked by tke’ Chairmen. : MEE 


Lord HALLEY: We will. now resume the Vines of our Aus ‘Meeting. i 
The ‘Annual Report has been put to you and has beén seconded, and if 
. there are any questions which you would care to ask on the: subject, we 
have. with us those who. will be able to supply at least some answer to 
them. . 

As there are no aaas may I take:it that tne Annual Report has 
been accepted ? | 

Ihe adoption of the Report jor the year 1957- 58 was carried | 
unanimously. ( PE 


Lord HAILEY: I will now ask Sir John Woodhzad, Chainnan cf the | 
Council; to present the Annual Accourts. | 


THE ANNUAL rere x 


‘Sir Jonn WoopHeap: As has been my practice in the past I propose to ` 
' review quite shortly our financial position. As will be recalled, I reported - 
at last year's annual meeting that the Accounts for the year ending. 
April 30th, 1957, disclosed a small excess of expenditure over receipts 
of £10. During the last year we have been able to improve slightly on 


'" that and the year 1957-58 closed with a small surplus of about £20. I 


would have been happier if that improvement had been due to an increase 
in the receipts from subscriptions. Unfcrtunátely, it was not so, for those 
receipts fell by about £20—not a large fall but still a decrease. The 
. improvement was, in the main, due to -he larger interest earned on part 
of our investments. During the course of the year we withdrew the’ 
. amount invested in the P.O. “Savings, Benk and placed it on deposit with 
the Bank at a much higher rate of interest. With the reduction in the 
Bank rate, the, rate of interest payable on deposits, however, has fallen 
" considerably and in order to maintain our income, we have invested 
£2,000 in a County Borough Stock which yields 5$ per cent. This rate 
of interest is considerably higher than taat obtainable on deposits cr with 
the Post Office Savings Bank. ; 

At the last Annual Meeting, a suggestion was nade that we should 
invest in equities rather than in fixéd interest securities. This suggestion 
was examined by.the Council but they decided against it. I feel sure. 
that this decision was wise for, during the last twelve months or so, 
equities have depreciated greatly in value and, in view of the trade reces- : 
. sion, a fall in the yield on such investments cannot be ruled out. ~ 


/ 
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I have at previous A nud Meetings een attention. to the: fall in our 
subscriptions income. Although during last year. we were able to obtain ` 
a considerable number of new members and: the falli in that income was 
small, the maintenance of our membership role is still a matter of consider- 
able concern to the Council. We still need as many new members as 
possible to offset the inevitable losses due to death, and I would once 
again appeal to members to assist the Council and also particularly Sir 
Francis Low, our Hon. Secretary, in the endeavour not only to maintain 
but to increase the membership. | 


Sir STANLEY REED: It is a very great pleasure to move the adoption 
of the Accounts, and perhaps you will bear with me for a very few minutes 
while I add a few remarks to the formal motion. Those accounts, con- 
sidered by themselves, are not unsatisfactory but I think they are a great 
warning to this Association and to all the members with regard to the 
future. From the Accounts and from the terms of the Report it is quite 
clear that unless we can succeed not only in maintaining but increasing 
our membership, the financial resources of the Association will be eroded 
until we come to the point when we shall have to say that our affairs must 
be wound up. I know it is quite possible that some may say that this 
is inevitable and, looking back on the substantial, work done by the 
Association over a period of many years and carried on during the last 
few years by Sir John Woodhead and Sir Francis Low and their dis-- 
tinguished colleagues upon the Council, that the work of the Association 
is done, and the Executive can fold up their tents and steal silently away. 
But with that I wish to differ in the most emphatic terms. I would go 
so far as to say that so far from the work of the Association being done, 
it has scarcely begun, because you find that the ordinary channels con- 
` nected with India are drying up owing to the closing of those avenues of 
political and services employment which our predecessors used to enjoy 
when people fresh from contact with India used to come and illuminate 
our proceedings. Yet the great problem remains, and if you want a 
mental exercise follow the advice of the great Lord Salisbury: ** Open 
an atlas and look at the map of Asia and make yourself familiar with 
India." 

There is only one basis and that is the. basis of understanding. I am 
sure, My Lord Chairman, you and others will agree that during our 
life in India our Indian friends never drew away from us if we showed that 
we really understood their point of view, and understood their hopes 
and ambitions. The work of the Association will be even greater in the 
future than in the past since its. object is to provide that basis of under- 
standing which must be the linchpin of the Western influences on Asia. 
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"deserve our unlimited support, sympathy and. understanding, it is the .: 


; 5" pebple of India and. especially those. wEo. are carrying on thé. affairs.of .- 
Pu z= the - sub- continent: “I would therefore. urge greater ‘eupport. for this: ` | 
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pem Haier: I i now Ask Mr. Chinna. Dua to’ be Kind enough. to 
~sevorid ‘the motion, namély, the adoption. ‘of, the. Accounts: 


"ua abo 1 aes 


“Mr; CHINNA Durai: I ‘have great: ‘pbasure i in | seconiditig ibs motion’ 
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iv the leaders of that country; namely, to:raise the standards of a population: e 
ane T increasing at- the rate of 4 milions per annum. -And-if any. people: 2 


Y “for the; pom of: these Coon "A Nu omm 
"d " x i; go pee : p i m : | aos ; m id B Es EN M. -m pt E 
. f . ia m ^ eT. P ME ; Pu OSEE NE K * p 
Uu Ru ac DUAL ~The inotion was carried unanimously. Cen I MAUS 
u t t "e a^ re à is - - r, r. E - 
Mr: SHAHANI: i "Would: Jike- ta ‘prosose a vote: “of thanks to. put. 
Ws “auditors, Br Hingorani and Sir Harold Shoobert. Mato PIU me 
ut P Ue S cs Nu bm tn es 5 ni 
aA eoi " " r 
Xx "Lord: HALEY: We. are pot ad o thank: the audor: but. WE will. 
i “iet your vote, I am sure. ` I will how ask. Dr.'K.; C. ‘Bhattacharya: to" i 
ey move that the co-option “to the Counc] during: ‘the year. of Mr; V. Ci 7 
P. Pk “Trivedi and ‘Mr, Sültan. Mohammed. Ktän be. confirmed, and ‘that Lord . i 
ae * ‘Birdwood, Mtr: .M.'S; A.. Dalal,. Sir Je eremy Raisman, and Sir. om 
Pe i ; Richardson, who retire by, rotations be “e-elected to. the Council. 2 ^ 
pee QT “Dr: BHATTACHARYA: Te is: el a great:  pléasule: to. doni m Co- ` À 
Na Qo » DEOR to, the. Couricil of such eminent: 3eople as you-have already mén- . 
1X tioned, Mr. V; C. Trivedi, -the Counsellor:to, the High Commissioner fore Cy 
ND n . India, arid Mr. Sultan ‘Mohammed Khar, ‘the Deputy High Commissioner ` t 
EN “for ‘Pakistan..“ The. -other. members: sof. Council: who rétire by. rotation :: 
22 are. sọ -well known ‘that, no remarks about them are necessary, and. I 
= Pee that. they ‘be re-elected to thé Council. E : DU Nr 
T dee Mr. Ic OSSLEYN y HENNESSY: 1 have great pleasure i in- seconding t thé motion: 
MA Lan - The motion v was carried ‘unanimously. Pu geri ae gp Bp 5 ki 3 E 
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z Sir JOHN WOODHEAD: Before 1 we dde of this refreshment, may /1 
ask you to pass a very hearty vote of. thanks to, Lord Hailey for being 

= with-us this afternoon. "We dre very. ;pleased:to-see him ‘still extremely - 
Mgoroys in: mind and body. We wish Bim yi: health and pappiness, 


- Lord HAILEY. Thank you very: much. ‘on e Tx ott m 


MR. BUTLER” are "ADDRESS: 


The Right Hon. R. A. BUTLER, cH, MP; Home: Siue was’ i die 
` Guest Speaker at the Ninety-first Annual Meeting. of thé East India 
Association held at Over-Seas House; : “St. James’ $, S. wd, on Friday, " 
- 18th July, 1958. The Right Hon. Lord AILEY, 36, , OM, GCSI, ‘GCMG, | 
| . GCIE, occupied the Chair. ban, dye, SOE ie ie, UNI oes 
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Lord HAnLEY : : Chairmen are sómetimes i in 1 the ‘habit, of saying ‘that it 

is quite unnecessary’ for them to introduce! the. speaker. : Sometimes T 
. there is reality i in that státement; ‘sometimes it is an empty compliment. - 
But on this occasion I know you will agree with methat: I might make that . 

' declaration in a spirit of reality; indeed it would be: ‘something like imper-- 
tinence on my part to-introduce Mr. Butler to you...But may Fat least say 

_ how grateful we all are to’ him for finding time to-day. to come and give . 
us the address he has so kindly promised us-in spite of the many; iand.very . 
urgent calls upon his time elsewhere. We know only : too well'that there 
‘are issues being debated to-day which. Tequire the gravest ‘deliberation 
“and: the utmost resolution on the part-of those who guide the’ destinies 
of the: nation. There are issues that mean'not only’ so mùch. to our 
Commonwealth. but possibly also-so much to’ the peace of. the whole 
world. And may I add just one word. of a somewhat’ more: ‘personal 
nature. - We here who have Spent so: many of our years-in India and: 
Pakistan have special reason to welcome a member of that talented, and 

. brilliant family. in thé administration of. India. There aré some of us 

. here who have had. very special. reason to. appreciate both the character: 
and the contribution-that were made to’ the service of India by Mr. Butler’s 
distinguished uncle, Sir Harcourt Butler, and" his. no. léss. distinguished 
father, Sir Monty Butler: It is within the meinories of many of us, and. .- 
indeed if I might strike a purely personal ‘note, I remember SO ‘well Mr. s 
— Butler s father. and his talented and very. delightful: mother before they - 
--were married. We like-to think that Mr. Butler is showing to-day some 
: E that traditional C EvOHON to duty and the high apin oe service 
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Nicht have D the, bis tradition of 3ür ‘own: services in. Indi; “We i 
“know that in -his case salso ‘it’ has, been rendered. all the. more obvious“. 
"bécaüse it has’ been illuminated by. his. own. brilliant contribution i in. the .- 
“ela: of British. politics to-day, surely a feld that is one of'the most. véxa o 


-tious-and difficult activities of- mankind. at the present time. - We know. 


that he: brings. to that high task all tke Tesolütian and all the Balance’ 
which it requires . and which we. associate with the best of the administra-. T 


„tión of India.. That is oùr source. of pride, ‘that i is our special reason for 
., welcoming ‘him this afternoon, and. I ara not going to render ‘his d 
“more difficult by delaying to ask. him to deliver the address he has, so: 
d promised to goie "S... er fa: "Eu MM | 


hom “4 . 


\ 
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The Right Hon. R..A: BUTLER: I wás very glad to aoe your invitation: | 
"to &ddréss; you to-day partly because’ ot the perscnal reasons ‘to which 
- ‘Lord Hailey has referréd., My family association: has been with India’, 
Aand.a great deal of that, association has: beeü in: the traditions of thé `- 
— Fast India Association: The only thing I did not. foresee was that ‘this. 
drm would take place at a time -whan the international climáte was 
that of July: and. August: However, I ~vanted' to adhere to my engáge- 


ment and: here I am., F ‘would like to -harik Lord Hailey’: for his words | E H 


"of ‘introduction. There are few men zo- -day who. ‘have the honour, of.. 
= bei a ‘member of the Order of' Merit and. who at: the same - ‘time 
“have long -beén. associated with twa continents - 'and are at m 
„active with a third; namely, here. Lori Hailey’s "name will always be-- 
“associated with India and with the Continent of Africa, and the. fáct-that- 
he“ is with us ‘to- day in the important 2osition that- he. occupies in our, 
.own country is a tribute.to. the tradition which he- Tepresents and to his. 


own robust character and vitality.. So, Sir, we are proud to be with 


eyon on this,occasion. ~- . 


. I am, of course, like. everybody. E ho diss had i ayina to do idi 


stadia and Pakistan, always in.love^wità those countries. You: ‘cannot. 
“help it.- My regret was that partition ever occurred because I.now.have 
-to réflect that I was born:in.Pakistan, “although originally I was born: in 


„India. . However, Dam HOW a Pakistani; at least I understand from the. 


_ Attorney-General that I could’ be. so. described. -At the: same time I have ` 


‘the closest associations with India:. I‘hed the honour of re-visiting India’ 
when T was Chancellor of the’ ‘Exchequer in .1954,- and also Pakistan. 


Earlier I Was: ‘able to visit India; on the. Franchise. ‘Committee with Lord. P: 
‘Lothian and to form with him and. the distinguished persons who Were era 
"with us the' basis of franchise - for: the formation: ‘of the modern ‘Con- . E 


;stitution. .:Before that I was, mostly. there. as- a young 3 man: or. Shortly 
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y% after D was. waned: tt is ; rather a moving thing to “hink that the Very: 


- basis. of the Indian Constitution, coming ‘as it does: from. the; spirit of : 
Dicey and enshrined as it. originally was in the Governemnt of India. | 


. Bill and Act, is still the basis of the Government ‘of India. There i is no. 


one who would acknowledge that. moré than the présent ‘Prime ‘Minister 
. of India himself. It is similarly the basis of the Government of. Pakistan: | 
While the outcome. was rather different from what we: ‘thought it would. 
be no less than 27 years ago when we were engaged i in passing. this. Bill 
through Parliament—that is to say the: balance. we had -arran ged in the - 
Bill has been superseded by.a very natural devélopment of independence, 


complete independence—yet the constitutional basis and the relationship . . 


with this country and our traditions of constitutional law and history -. 
remain the same. That is not only satisfactory, but it also: means that 
there is a permanent tie between ús. — 

Now to-day I thought that I might not TERE ‘too andit upón the 
politica], but say one or two things about the economic ties which are - 
binding us together and some of the difficulties which the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce and the men who trade with India are feeling. 
Before I do'so.I hope that’ the’ Government of.India—I speak specially . 
of that—will understand the reasons which have prompted the action 
which we have been. obliged to ‘take in Jordan, and equally that the 
Government of Pakistan, as á member of the Baghdad Pact, will under- 
stand the necessity "for that action. ' This. was explained in a 
very forthright speech by our. ‘Prime Minister last night. What 
impressed me most was "when he said he - could not see: what: thé 
outcome would be—we none -of us could see it—but what equally 
impressed. me was his indication that this was in'fact a-debt. of 
honour, and as such; wliether one agrees with it or-not, its' motive is 
transparent and its legality undoubted. For my.own part, I trust it will 
give us just that extra breathing-space, in ‘company with the United States 
-> Administration, to.formulate a Jong-term policy not for imposing our 

. will on nationalism in the Middle East, but for living with it.. “And if we 
can solve this. problem, which has not yet been solved, our action will. 
have been fully justified; It is because I look to the future that I have 

. hópe, and I trust therefore that statesmen not only of the Western coun- 
, tries but also of the- Arab countriés will-take advantage of. this breathing- 
Space. One thing is certain, that public affairs cannot be decided bř- 

‘murder, loot and revolution. There is always a- -come-back, a, revulsion, 

. disgust and loathing. Progress can only be made along the. paths of 
reason and constructive thought, and that is why I am sure we were 

. right to prevent by our action, as.I believe we already have done, | 
.- ' the further spread of these methods -of jntérnal. disruption under 
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Pu een. in. Karachi; and I got some. idea of what the’ Indian and Pakistani : 
. .attitude!is to British: business; \ The tradition. of: Britain in the Indian. 
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no way. consistent. with the. Charter: of ilie United. Nations,- in no way i dieu 
consistent with. ideals, in: no way. consiszent with practical sense. . 


UMofe-. 
oven T án. equally certain that in-any: part, of the world; if there J is to be: 


“anh imprinted: ‘imperialism’ covering an dea larger! thai’ oné's: own area, 
-sthat is also not consonant with the. ideals of the world to-day. I. ‘hope. 
you: will feel that, whatever you think cta our. judgment, our. motives and ` 


“Our ideals, have beenrof thé highest. 


When I was in India in 1954 I had thie abpathinity: of neehi many- 
“of the.. business community: ‘in’ India.. 
Bombay, and: I also had "meetings in‘ Calcutta. and Delhi. T:also had a` 


J ‘met some from Madras ‘and. 


- Peninsula was a commerical one, as is ell known. That ancient national : 


. tradition is-now- represented ‘by old commercial , companies, managing : 
: dgency houses, houses’ dealing with: tea and jute, public utilities, mining . | 
"and. ‘Shipping. ' ‘Some. of these’ Companies have their boards in London. E 


. There i is a system of. managing agents ‘complicated: and difficult: to under- ` 
. stand, ' ‘This arrangement : hàd to mix ‘us and coalesce’ with the:decisions ` 


“iof. the Government of India since 1948. n its. new: development of mining — 


„and, certain public utilitiés "Which; are seserved. for: the-public sector, so - 


there has been: i in India since Indepencetice a marriage of two sorts of - 
As far as we can/see British | erterprises have been welcomed in ~ 
But in India. partizalarly ; the British firms have-met | 
“with many difficulties. “T here has: beer: recent legislation. aménding the - 
It has restricted the: ‘operations of. managing 
‘agents; it has. limited their pay; always a sensitive point.. 


-~ ideas: 


- India and Pakistan. 


| Indian Companies: Act. : 


Jt is linked with 


“high taxation, which I know by my experience, is exceedingly unpopular. 
. It has made it difficult to attract United Kingodin,staff to' India; their .- 


« privileges have:bezn, taxed but: T.do no: Want to enter into the question `. 


of privileges. to- day. ` Representations“ vere made about. tax-free passages - 
"home; which-have been restored, and ary one who:comes from an Anglo- ' 
Indian ‘family like myself. knows what it means to à family. to have a tax--. 


free passage home.. - 
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‘There: ‘have ‘been ae ditor taxes, and firms have 


However, it is. remarkable: how. 
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E as, “British commerce and industry; have. oFercome’ these difficulties and. put ES 

n themi in their proper: perspective. | 

"^ [have seen many of the difficulties nsi "There has not, in n fact. been. 

"e any discrimination. against: British firms and employees... 

«ag: E used to/discuss with, my friend Mr. Deshniukk when he was Finarice* 

| ^ E: ‘Minister and as I discussed recently. with. Mr, Krishnamachari—are often 
i under the: same difficulties as ‘the British. ji 


a m. 


Indian: firms— 3 = 


Nevertheless British investments in India rose from £260 millions at the 
end of 1953 to £294 millions at the end of 1955, and these British invest- 
ments now represent some 82 per cent of all external business investment 
in India itself. I cannot give you the parallels for Pakistan but I think these 
are striking figures. This, at least, is a very satisfactory development 
and I think an answer to those pessimists who opposed self-government 
for India, Pakistan, Burma and other countries. It shows in fact that 
life continues to flow and—to use a very unpopular word—profits continue 
to be made. So much fora short report of one of the results of independ- 
ence for the business community in India. -No doubt there will be further 
difficulties, but it is quite clear that British business efforts are welcomed 
by the Governments of these three countries. 

I would just like to talk for a few minutes about the difficulties which 
have arisen in India itself. I have often discussed the Second Five-Year 
Plan with the Prime Minister and other Indian Ministers. Its object 
‘was to raise the Indian national income by no less than 25 per cent and 
the income per head of the population from £21 per annum to £25 per 
annum. That income, is not much, certainly less than the ordinary 
tribunals would permit us in this country where £21 is about the weekly 
wage of a highly skilled workman in one of our up-to-date factories. 
Ihe emphasis is still on industrial development. There has been a 
certain amount of what is called deficit financing envisaged, and it was 
assumed that foreign loans would meet the gap between the available 
external exchange and: the required sum of no less than eight hundred 
million pounds over five years. This has not quite been fulfilled, as is 
well known. India has used since April, 1956, £380 millions from her 
reserves and £71 millions from the international Monetary Fund. The 
reserves have fallen by over two-thirds since the Plan was started, and 
there have had to be drastic cuts in imports. I may say in passing to 
those who are interested in the finances of India that this is a phenomenon 
we get at home as well, and it is a phenomenon which I have seen myself 
especially in Australia, where on each occasion when development has 
been particularly pushéd forward the balance of payments has had to 
suffer. In fact, India's difficulties have been accentuated by a bad mon- | 
soon. As the result of the bad monsoon last year, food production fell 
below expectations, and rice production was no less than 34 million 
tons down; this had to be remedied by American and Canadian help. 
So you see that India itself —and I have not time to go into similar details 
for Pakistan—has been having quite a difficult time in pushing forward 
what may be regarded as an ideal programme and one which we have all 
tried to support. I say we have all tried to support it, because the United 
Kingdom has deliberately given India all possible help. We gave her 
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p a a aciedit ot S illios aido our. banksi in ‘the United Kingdom! have ME 


maces millioris’ as a contribution, to. the: external costs, of,a new‘immense 


1 ^ Steel works at Durgapur. . We have: supolied a large. quantity. of. capital « 


‘goods through export guarantees ; we have released: £18 millions of sterling .. 

towards the- International Bank Loans to India,. and have also contributed: « 

~; technical knowledge to Indian industry ander the Colombo: Plan) 3. 
„AT these.are ways. in which we, in addition to Aimericah and. Canadian. - 

E SCR have, tried to assist India in- her forward: march.. “And as’ we are 

* already seeing in: this year of gráce. 1958, not only is the basis of the con~. 

**stitutional development. of India the: Sam» ‘as ‘derives: from ‘our traditional . 


. ‘constitutional growth, but India’s own eTorts and the efforts.of Pakistan -, 


M - E to dévelop the economies/of the two ccunitries. have been. supported - by- 


* our-éfforts and, in so far as. they. have: met: difficulties, they have met. 


~ difficulties not dissimilar from our own. When you add to that the strik- ` 


$ cing figure of British invéstment in:relation to the external’ ‘balance of^ 
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, India’ s accounts you begin to. see how very ‘close, ‘the tiés are, and T thought ^. 


| ES might be rather valuable, in: “speaking. to- the’ East India Association, 


to: draw attention to these facts some ten years after Independence and `> 
some 2j or more years—more than a: quarter’ of a céntury-—since we first. | 
“planned. these steps under: the Government of India Act for:the’ Inde- - ` 
, pendence of India and Pakistan. ‘Ofcourse the seeds of this independence | | 
"had been growing for. a. long. time,’ tight from the; days of my: "uncle. Sir 
: James Dunlop-Smith; my mother’ 'S bro-her;: who ;was secretary- io Lord - 
A Minto, ‘and before that, so. hóbody can: tay that either I or my- family. are ~~ 
` -ainconnected- with. India ‘or: ith. the, growth, of., Indian constitutional’, 
x development, AEA pou NE DE Kw ek E Bw 
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Kc i should like : to ay in passing how ‘aad L am that the oe we te 
. had that Mr. Nehru, one of the most remarkable figures of our century, : 


= - Was. intending to retire have proved: tc be both. untenable and urtrue. | 


`. Untenablé, because I do. riot believe that India would. agree. to do awithout -- 
him. : -I have. often: talked. with the. P-ime ‘Minister, and -some of Ris , 
"'soliloquies “ = To bë or notito be? remind mie of Hamlet. :] could almost ` 
. render them’ to, you, , but. think. he: has. décided ‘that. he is: in fact the - 
“Hamlet of. the. piece. -He- has Jost. one ‘of his great- friends, "Maulana. Abul ` 
{Kalai Azad, to whose memory: we should pay: tribute, and-hé-hàs found: - E 
himself: at the top’ a very lonely man: - remember Sir Winston’ ‘Churchill -. 
"once saying to me Young man, there’ cre ho friends: at the top; Ii.you. 
“chad the physical strength to get tip: Everest you would’ find: that yourself.’ Lo 
And that, I think, is true for any one, of us who arc in any way associated . 
With: ‘the: higher ranges of politics. - "There i is a verv high. wind that i is apt 
vto ‘blow: you: ‘off occasionally we: do get blown off then y ‘we have. to plimb. 
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back again, or else go into the abyss. We tage to possess a very strong 
sense of balance, a quality to which Lord Hailey so kindly referred. I there- 
fore trust that the Prime Minister of India, however much his soliloquies 
may be full of anguish, will realize that he is the centre of the piece, 
and I hope he will realize our difficulties and our aspirations at the 
present time. 

We are to have this autumn a big Commonwealth Conference at 
Montreal, and. there will no doubt be further opportunities for the 
Commonwealth getting together to face the problems of our time. In 
this new Commonwealth Conference at Montreal we have perhaps the 
biggest task, bigger than at Ottawa, to reconcile the new Free Trade 
conception in Europe with the old conception of putting Commonwealth 
trade first. This is going to be a great pattern and a great effort, and we 
shall look forward .to every member of the Commonwealth, not least to 
those countries associated with the East India Association, to help us 
through. Sometimes we refer in broad and rough language to the Old 
Commonwealth and sometimes to the New, sometimes to the Eastern 
and sometimes to the Western. But the longer I live the more I am 
inspired by this comity of nations. There has never been seen anything 
like it in the history of the world. It is true that Rome sprawled over 
the Mediterranean; we hear of her provinces, we hear of her governors 
returning, we hear of the midnight work— even as late as our Cabinet 
sat the other night—of the Emperor Caesar Augustus aided by his wife 
reading the dispatches from the outer provinces of the Roman Empire. 
But never has there been anything which has been constituted so freely 
and yet so independently and yet so friendly as this Commonwealth in 
which we live. We are facing in the world terrible tensions. India has 
been described as a bridge between the Eastern and the Western con- 
ceptions. Whether it is or not, it is certainly part of our family and, as 
part of our family in the same way that Pakistan has its associations in 
some of the areas where we have now trouble, we cannot do without 
these countires. It is to me an inspiring opportunity to speak to the 
East India Association and to speak to some of those men and women and 
some of the compatriots of these countries who have given their life 
service to the cause of friendship between the sub-continent and Britain. 
To me, as I say, it is a personal memory, and I hope that as you look 
back on the days in that country where you have served, wherever it may 
be, and as you think of the open air and the sun, the friendships and the 
village life, the flowers in the spring and the rains later in the monsoon, 
you will think that these were perpetual features of your life, and you 
will be filled with happy memories and treat this afternoon € as a Little 
glimpse backwards and as a hope for the future. 
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"followed by questions, which Imay say dze often very ‘much more remark- - 


rx xU able for-exclamation: marks: than for icterrogation, ' ‘but they -Would. be’. 
Deb xt “out of place: to- day... 'I am’-sure we des.ré to: do nothing. to. detain: Mr: 
wee y Butler. There are a thousand questions: we "would like to-ask- him.: 2" 
ros te = “amr not. sure: that there.are a. thousand answers hé would like to give.” 
- a E . But public. business must be: first i in his mind and public. business ought: to 
: i. NUES. "be first in our. minds, so. will merely ask you. to give.a vote: of: thanks, : 


Er NUM + instead of any further discussion, to show in the quiet but unmistakeable. . 


a ae di way of-our-own péople how much we appreciate nct only.his kindness in ` 
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hye x. "giving us this address to- > but the terns, ne d brilliant terms, Which 

d “he: has used j in givirig it. Dou Pa NEU X QUE. N T 
mu d * Mr. Buhm: I dices you. will T that’ itis. n a inb ne 
aay ze and I had ‘to-obtain a special dispensation to be: here. I promised to be 
Er a s back soor after four o'clock, so if you‘w:ll excuse: mie} B am afraid. I. ought: 
e ES be going: “Thank you Very. much, Lord Hailey, gr ee ee 
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India Association was formeG.with the object of- the promotian of the. public interest and 


[omm fy ^ : welfare of the inhabitants of India generally: -This object was steadfastly pursued during the .':. 
7 ' 1' «ensuing eighty-one years. i The Independence ‘of India and. Pakistan attained in 1947, while .' 
gc oe 2 jt “modifying the- original conception,-hàs increased the need for strengthening the. bonds of . 
(s 77 5 «friendship and the importance of mutual understanding between: the people-of Britain and. the 3 
ND ' inhabitants of. the countries formerly comprising tke India Empire—nainely, India, Pakistan, : 
cu. ~ * + the States, and Burma.  The' Association thérefore is continuing: its work; with the’ assistance 
ae ae Lu - of all those who.are interested in-the welfare and progress of these. countries, by the dad = 
ate Ec i whieh dae sO ? helpful i in the past, namely: "NETS , e 2 
RU ‘| a m à EX ` ; 
hi a ae " By letures o on current questions affecting those countries and püblication of the same. 
a Log b cee By providing opportunities, for the- free dscussion ol important questions. affecting 
i Dey dluncect f India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. ` ms, n M Iu p. 
Voce: qi. 3c Hy pronioting friendly. contact “between: the peoples of these cóuniriés sand of Britain’ 
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Civil Aviation in Pakistan 


HE Civil Aviation Department is responsible for the Development 

and control of Civil Aviation in Pakistan. It maintains all civil 

airports and the communications and navigational facilities 

_required by civil aircraft. During the last ten years of its existence, 

the Department has succeeded in a large measure in establishing a 

sound organization. Officers and staff trained in diverse trades have 
been posted at headquarters as well as at various aerodromes. 


AERODROME AND AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Karachi was the only international airport which came to Pakistan at 
the time of Independence. It is the largest international airport in the 
country to-day and is reputed to be one of the finest in the East. It 
enjoys a unique position on the international air-route inasmuch as it 
serves as a gateway between Europe and the Far East. New equipment 
was provided to bring Karachi up to the standard of an international 
airport. It is now fully equipped to receive all types of modern aircraft, 
including the latest jet aircraft. 

With the completion of the extension to the terminal building in 
1955, Karachi compares favourably with the other terminals of the world. 
It is now served by a completely new transmitting station with equipment 
required for this Area Communication Centre. A radio teletype circuit 
has been opened between Karachi and London and the Centre is being 
fitted to establish other Radio teletype channels in accordance with the 
International Civil Aviation Organization plan for the Aeronautical 
Fixed Communication network. ‘A portable, very high frequency 
omni-directional range, a modern aid to air navigation, has been installed 
at the Karachi Airport on an experimental basis and the Instrument 
Landing System has also been commissioned. The. Karachi Airport 
has also been equipped with the Hydrant Refuelling system. 

The Nawabshah Aerodrome, which has. been developed as a diver- 
sionary airport to the Karachi Airport, is adequately manned and equipped 
.with full-night flying facilities. Thus, the Civil Aviation, Department 
has fulfilled an International obligation. Adequate accommodation for 
the convenience of aircrew and air passengers has also been made 
available there. | 

Dacca, the second international airport in Pakistan, is the centre of 
air services operating in East Pakistan. In 1952, the airport at Dacca 
was considerably developed. Extensions were carried. out in the terminal 
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. building ind Technical Service buildings 3s well as in the residential area. 
A new runway, capable of handling the heavy type of aircraft, was zon- 
'- structed. The airport buildings have recently been constructed to cope 
with growing traffic. requirements.. The airport has also been equipped 
with Storm Warning Radar, Calvert’s Eghting system for the runways 

and the Locator Beacon to guide the pi ots during flight to this airport. 

. The Chittagong Airport.is also recogrized as an international airport, 

| All modern facilties for landing of aircraft are available at this airport. 


. The Lahore (Walton) Airport is another important aitport in West. - 


. Pakistan. Its buildings have been renovated and the aerodrome and 
“approach lighting: system were completed i in 1953." A new transmitting 
" building at the Lahore Aerodrome is under construction. A Locátor 
. Beacon has also been installed at this airport. 
The runways at Lahore have been reconditioned. Those at Multan 
' and Cox's Bazar have also been reconditioned and a new runway has 
been laid out for the.Karachi Aero Cub. Other improvements were . 
being carried out: at airports throughout the country to facilitate’ air. 
. transport. 
A new. Transmitting Station was brought into operation at Multan on 
the 16th January, 1957. 
Multan, Peshawar, Rawalpindi (Chaklala), Jessore, Sylhet, and Cox’ S. 
Bazar are other aerodromes in.Pakistar through which internal services 
| operate and are under the charge of the Department of Civil Aviat tion. 


AERONAUTICAL [INSPECTION 
There has been a small increase-in the number of Pakistan civil aircraft 
-and a proportionate increase in the number of engineers and mechanics 
` employed in the Aviation Department. 2 
." The International Civil Aviation Organization type of Aircraft Licences 
and Ratings were brought into force i in Pakistan with effect from the 1st 
of January, 1955, replacing all previous licences. In order.to facilitate 
holders of old licences to change over to the corresponding or higher — 
International Civil Aviation Organizaticn Licences gradually and: without . 
: any disruption in the operation of air services, the renewal or expànsion 
'. of the old licences had been allowed up to the 31st December, 1955. 
Additional equipment and test gear. Fave been purchased from abroad ` 
and all types of aircraft currently on tie Pakistan Register can now be . 
. overhauled in the couritry. The two Aero-engine overhaul shops, one 
. in Dacca and the other in Karachi, whizh were set. m in 1532, have been 
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CIVIL AVIATION TRAINING UNIT 


At the time of Independence, there was no institution in Pakistan to 
train the Civil Aviation personnel. As a first step, a Communication 
School to train Radio Operators and Radio Technicians, and an Air 
Training School to train Air Traffic Controllers were established in 1948 
and 1950 respectively, at the Karachi Airport. The Unit provides training 
for Air Traffic Controllers, Communication Engineers and Officers, 
Radio Technicians and Operators and Civil Pilots, and conducts examina- 
tions for Aircrew Licences. Training in Advanced and Refresher ' 
courses for all ranks of the Department is also provided. 

The Central Engineering and Stores Establishment established at the 
Karachi Airport undertakes installation, repair, and maintenance of 
radio stores for the various stations in Pakistan. 


FLYING CLUBS 


There are nve Flying Clubs, viz, the Karachi Aero Club Ltd. at 
Karachi, the Lahore Flying Club at Lahore, the East Pakistan Flying Club 
at Dacca, the Peshawar Flying Club at Peshawar, and the Multan Flying 
Club at Multan which are open to the public for flying instruction. The 
Government gives a gernerous subsidy to these Flying Clubs as a measure 
of encouragement. 


PAKISTAN AIRLINES 


Y 


At the beginning of 1951, there were only two Air Companies, the Orient 
Airways Ltd. and the Crescent Air Transport Ltd., operating in Pakistan.. 
Later, the Crescent Air Transport went into liquidation. As Civil 
Aviation became more and more popular and important, the Government 
of Pakistan sponsored a new Company, called the Pakistan International 
Airlines, with shares owned jointly by the public and the State. In 
March, 1955, the Orient Airways was amalgamated- with the Pakistan 
International Airlines, forming a new commercial corporation known as 
the Pakistan International Airlines Corporation. 

The Pakistan International Airlines Corporation owns, besides other 
aircraft, three Lockheed 1049-c Super-Constellations. With the inaugur- 
ation of air seryices by the Pakistan International Airlines Corporation, 
the long felt need for the rationalization of the air transport industry 
and improvement and strengthening of the vital link of the country's 
communications appears to be nearing fulfilment. The Super- Constella- 
tion aircraft of this airline are used on the non-stop services between 
Karachi-Dacca and Karachi-London routes. 
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INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 
' Almost all International trunk-route operators serve the Karachi 
Airport. and, as such, Pakistan has excellent air. communications with . 
` other countries. The following major International Airlines operate 
through Karachi: British Overseas Airwevs Corporation, Pan American 
World Airlines, Indian Airlines Corporation, K.L.M. Royal Dutch Air 
Lines, Air India International, Qantas Empire Airways, Air France, 
. Scandinavian Airlines System, Transport Aerians Intercontinentaus, 
"Iranian Airways Co: Ltd., Air Ceylon, Ehtiopion Air Line, Swiss-Air, . 
Union of Burma Airways, Aryana Afghan Airlines, and- Transportes 
- -Aerios da India Portuguese.. 
The Government of Pakistan had up ill last year concluded Bilateral 
. Air Agreements with the United States of America, Sweden, India, 
. Ceylon, Australia, Norway, Philippines, U.K., Denmark, Iraq, France, - 
‘Switzerland, Netherlands, Ethiopia, Syriz, Egypt, Turkey, Iran, Afghani-- 
stan, and Italy. A temporary Air Agreement also-exists between Pakistan 
' and Burma. Negotiations are also in progress for entering into air 
agreements with West erman, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Portugal and. 
. Thailand. - 
».. Soon after Independence, Pakistan became a Member of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation ` Organization (.c.A.0.) on the Sth December, 
1947. It is a specialized agency in relation with the United Nations, 
with headquarters at Montreal. Pakistan has been co- operating . with 
that body in.her efforts to enou the efficiency and safety of air travel. 
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"nnd Changes Introduced by the 
| | Government in Ceylon* 


HE first item of major kasano introduced in Parliament bv the 

.new Government was the Official Language Act. ‘From the time | 

the National Commission for Higher Studies recomimended that 

there should be only one Officiel Language for Ceylon, agitation 
started on two fronts: the agitation f-om the Sinhalese front was in: 
favour of this recommendation while the agitation trom the Tamil- -speak- 
ing section of. the population was for equal-status for Sinhalese and Tamil. 
Public, opinion appeared to be so strong on this matter. that this was-a ' 

* To April 1957; : 
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crucial election issue in the General Elections held in April,' 1956. As 
the Government Party was pledged to attend to this without delay, the 
Bill was passed by Parliament in July, 1956. _ , | 

It is clear from the lack of technical personnel and the meagre contribu- 

tion to art and literature and even in scientific matters that instruction 
in a foreign tongue with its consequent emphasis on linguistic ability 
has prevented really able Ceylonese from making the contribution they 
would otherwise have been capable of to their country and perhaps to 
the world. 
. The Prime Minister undertook, in the course of a very closely-argued 
debate in Parliament, that he himself would be responsible for the imple- 
mentation of this Act and, in the course of his speech, he assured the 
Tamil-speaking public that he would consider what provision should be 
made in due course, for the reasonable use of Tamil. 

In order to achieve a carefully-planned and progressive implementation 
of this Bill, a notification was published, immediately after the Bill 
became law, allowing the status quo to remain regarding the use of 
languages in administration. This meant that English would remain the 
language of administration until changes were effected gradually. 

For the purposes of attending to all the affairs connected with the 
implementation of the Bill, the Prime Minister took over the Official 
Languages Bureau and re-organized it under a Special Commissioner. 
For this post, the person who held the highest public office under Govern- 
ment, namely, the post of Secretary to the Treasury, was selected and, 
from October 1, 1956, the Department. of Official Language started to 
function. The former Department of Swabhasha, which functioned 
under the Ministry of Education, was also brought under the Special 
Commissioner. | 

Bringing about a change in the language of administration, in a context 
where very few of the Government officers were proficient in the new 
language, had many difficulties and these had to be surmounted, without 
causing any interruption to the smooth working of Government, particu- 
larly as many new schemes were being introduced by the new Government 
which needed speedy action. The Prime Minister, therefore, decided 
that Departments should be brought into the scheme of correspondence 
in Sinhalese over a period, and ordered that to begin with, the Ministries 
should come into the scheme. Since then, up to April 1, 1957, 53 
Departments have been included in this Official Language Schedule. 
This means that these 53 Departments would correspond with each other 
in the Official Language only. “The schedule will be enlarged, from time 
to time, until all the Government Departments are brought within its 
scope. 
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In the meantime, the Governmert has issued statements of policy 
regarding the language to be used in education, bcih in schools and the 
University, and the procedure under which Government officers, who had 
entered service prior to the passing of the Official Language Bill, would | 
fit-in to the new scheme. With regard to education, it has been, decided 
that the use of the mother tongue is permitted in the education of all 
children and this meant that there would be no change as regards the 
language of education as a result of the decision to make Sinhalese the 
only Official Language. With regard to public servants also, it-has been 
decided that there would be no compulsion of any sort to make officers 


,Work in Sinhalese so far as those who had entered the service prior to 


July, 1956, are concerned. Regarding persons who enter Government 
Service after that date of course, the position is clear; they are entering 
a service in which the Official Language in Sinhalese and, therefore, they 
should be prepared to. work in that language. The department of 
Official Language Affairs trains stenographers and typists to work in 
Sinhalese and publishes glossaries of official terms. In addition, it assists 
Departments in translation work and in any other way required in the 
implementation of the Act. 

As the administration of the Law Courts, in the Official Language, is - 
also a matter which has to be taken up in due course, the Official Language 
Department has started compiling glcssaries of legal terms. i 
` Education of children, it was said earlier, was to be in the national 
languages, viz., Sinhalese and Tamil. Even prior to 1956, the Ministry 
of Education had decided that all the subjects taught up to the General 
Certificate of Education (Ordinary Level) Examination should be in 


‘Sinhalese and Tamil. The Swabhasha Department was organized in 1955 


to meet the shortage of textbooks required for this purpose. Up to 
April, 1957, this Department had completed the following works: 


Glossaries, supplying. Sinhalese equivalents for English . technical 


. terms, have been completed in the following subjects: Mathematics, - 
. Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Geography, Lacquer work, 


Weaving, Pottery, Physiology and Hygiene. 


Glossaries, supplying Tamil equivalents for English tenai terms, : 
have been completed in the following subjects: Chemistry, Physics, 
Woodwork, Lacquer work, Mathematics, Geography, Weaving, Pottery, 


^ Economics, Book-keeping and Metalwork. 


Textbooks in the following subjects have been prepared either by 
translating standard English textbooks or by getting original works 
written: Algebra, Geometry, Physics, Chemistry, Hygiene, British 
History and Agriculture. 
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It now remains for the Government to decide what is exactly meant 
by “ the reasonable use of Tamil in the administration." 

The Prime Minister has declared that there would be three ways of 
satisfying the demands of the Tamil-speaking section of the population 
regarding the use of their language. These are: 

(i) The setting up of Regional Councils, with a fair n measure of de- 
centralization of the administration. 

(i) Incorporation of Fundamental Rights in the Constitution. 

(au) Working out the details for the, reasonable use of Tamil within 

the framework of the provisions of the Official Language Act. 

Regarding (iii) the Prime Minister has subsequently clarified four 
measures which will give effect to the reasonable use of Tamil. 

(a) In the field of education, it 1s the position of the Government that 
instruction in the medium of the Tamil language be allowed in both 
Government and Assisted Schools. Those educated in the Tamil 
language would have the right to go up to the very summit of education 
in that medium. 

(b) As regards entry into the public service, the practice the Govern- 
ment is following is that those educated in a medium other than Sinhalese 
should be permitted to sit for examinations in the medium in which they 
had been taught. But they would be required to obtain that knowledge 
of the official language, which might be considered necessary for the 
carrying out of their official duties, before their probationary period is 
Over. | 

(c) In regard to the question of correspondence and the transaction of 
business, it followed that those educated in the Tamil language should 
naturally have the right to correspond or transact business with the 
Government in that language. 

(d) On the question of local authorities, it will be observed that their 
work is divided into two broad categories, viz., debates, meetings, etc., 
and official correspondence, business transactions, etc. The first category 
is governed by Standing Orders and Regulations of the local bodies. 
As regards the second category, it is felt that in certain areas, particularly 
the Northern and Eastern Provinces, the local authorities should have 
the option of doing the official part of their. work in Tamil. 

The setting up of a national Planning Council was one of the major 
achievements of the new Government. The Bill to set up the Council 
was passed in Parliament without a division on September 6, 1956. 

The functions of the Council are to advise the Cabinet on the planning 
of agriculture, industry, commerce, education, housing, health and social 
services, public utilities and all other matters relating to the national 
economy. : 
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_. Under.the provisions of the Bill the Prime Minister is the Chairman 
and the Finance Minister the Deputy Chairman o7 the Council, which 
should not have more than 15 other persons. - 
= The Council is empowered to appoint consultat-ve bodies or engage’ 
experts to inquire into and report on aspects of planning the country’s | 
economy. The head. of the Planning Secretariat functions as dd 
. to the Council. 
^. The Prime Minister; Mr. S. W. R. D. Banda-anaike, pd in 
Parliament on the second reading of the Bill, said that the Council would 
. initiate planning for development, with the direction and, approval of the 
' Cabinet. Regarding the direction which the planning would take, the 
Prime Minister said that it would obviously be in accordance with the 
policy of the Government and in keeping with. the objectives of the M.E:P.. 

The National Planning Council had its inaugural meeting on Octcber 
29th, 1956, presided over by the Prime Minister. Addressing the Council 
the Prime Minister said that the task facing the Council was a fundamental 
one.. They would have to cover a wide range of activities in the economic 
. life of the country. 
^ From the point of view of formulating . a compcéhensive plan, they 
would have to start afresh, as previous attempts Fad not co- -ordinzted 
the development of the national economy as a whok. 

The Prime Minister added that the task of the Ccuncil was to prepare 
a long term plan. He emphasized that it would be useful to obtain the 
advice of persons from other countries. He mentioned India as an 
example of a.country whose experience could be of value. 

Subsequently a sub-committee of the Council visiced India and stucied 
the work of the Indian Planning Commission. ' 

In district administration, bésides the important changes in the language 
of administration that took place in a number of-districts on the lines. 
enumerated above, the emphasis has been on rural uplift. 

The entire handloom scheme for the establishment: of 1,000 Textile 
Centres came to be reviewed in May, 1956, as the future programme of. 
development had not been finally decided upon with tae change: in Govern- 
ment. 

The number of Textile Centres started to June 20, 1956, was 253. 
There were in addition a further 33 buildings which had been fully com- 
pleted but where no centres had yet been opened. There were also 254 
places which .Government Agents had already approved for the 
establishment of. centres and where construction work was in various 
stages of progress. ' Bésides these, there were another 100 places where 
a decision had been reached to. esiablish a centre but where no: 
building operations had commenced: This position was brought to the 
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notice of the Government and a ruling was requested as to the future 
action that was necessary. In July, 1956, the following interim arrange- 
ment was decided upon: 

(a) To establish immediately textile centres in the 33 buildings that 
were fully complete. 

(6) To complete the construction of the 254 buildings on or before 
September 30, 1956. No centres were, however, to be established in 
these 254 buildings until a final decision on the scheme was reached. 

(c) To instruct Rural Development Societies and other organizations 
who had been promised centres not to commence any construction work 
in the case of the 100 places referred to. 
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Lord and Lady Brookeborough with Mr. Azim Husain, Deputy High Commissioner for 
India, with some of the over-seas students at a reception at Stormont House. The number 
of Asian students in Northern Ireland has increased steadily since the war and now totals 80. 
The largest contingent of 30 comes from Malaya. There follows 14 from India, 10 from 
Thailand, and nine from Singapore. Others from the Middle East are from Iran, Iraq, 
Syria, and Kuwait. In addition there are students from Pakistan and Burma. 


Photo: Belfast News-Letter 
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SIAN countries are well repre- 
sented at the two World 
Assemblies of Moral Re- 
| Armament which, this year, 
are being held simultaneously on 
. Mackinac Island in America and at 
- Caux in Switzerland. : 
=-  Sibnath Bannerjee of Calcutta, 
Qs bs who heads the non-Communist 
E Socialist Trade Union in the key 
E A > D se. of Bengal, speaking at Macki- 
- mae, expressed his thanks to the u.s. 
E. E Eri Congress. for passing an aid-to-India 
3 E bill, saying it would bolster the 
— . mation's economic programme. But 
he added that economic aid alone 
could not overcome the bitter 
strength of Communist propaganda 
or the disunity of the non-Commun- 
ists. Both factors, he said, con- 
tributed to the Communists’ recent 
~ election victory in the state of Kerala. 
— . Bengal, he warned, was next on the 
Communist list. 
Mr. Bannerjee described his trips 
- to the Soviet and Red China and 
— finally to the M.R.A. centres at Caux 
. and Mackinac in an effort to find an 
answer to the problems of India. 
— — [n 1922, he had hitch-hiked to 
LE Moscow, crossing the 12,000 foot 
. Afghanistan passes by foot and 
moving by mule, horsecart, truck, 
- boat and wood-burning train across 
= the snow-covered plains. He had 
marched in Lenin's funeral proces- 
Sion, but, as a free man, he could not 
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san Interest. in Moral TRe-Armamen 
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accept the dictatorship of Commun- ` 
nism, nor did the evidence of Peking - 


satisfy him. — 


‘No system can work unless men 
change in their hearts and become 
honestand good,’ Mr. Bannerjee said. 

In an interview later he said that he Ls 
felt the greatest need to be the train- — 
ing of young men, particularly Indian 
trade unionists, in the ideology and . 
methods evidenced by representa- - 
tives of 35 nations at the Mackinac * 
Assembly. * Unless I can cure my- 
self and bring an answer to bitterness, - 
ambition and disunity in the men — 
around me, I suffer from the same 
fault and disease as my nation,’ he . 
admitted. ‘The only hope is a  - 
moral ideology—a way of life that 
solves the deep personal needs of © 
Communist and non-Communist ` 
alike,’ he declared. 

Two great spiritual leaders recently ps 
shared the platform at a session pe i 
the Assembly in Switzerland—the - 
Ayatullah Mojtahedi of Nishapur 
from Iran and the Lord Abbot of | 
Wat Mahadhatu, Member of the © 4 
Supreme Ecclesiastical Council of 
Thailand. Phra Phimaladhanha: n 
the saffron robed Lord Abbot, 
highest Buddhist authority ever to — 
visit Europe and the West, was met 
at Geneva airport by the Thailand 
Ambassador to Switzerland, His 
Excellency Vichit Vadakan, who 






brought him personally to Caux. 





. Introducing him to the represen- 
tatives of 31 nations there, the Am- 
bassador said, * I consider it a revo- 
lution that he is here. You have 


also broke his journey in Cairo 
where he addressed members of the 
diplomatic corps at a reception given 
by. the Thai Embassy: among those 


the key man of Thailand among present was the American Ambassa- 


you.’ 
the Lord Abbot is the chief of the 
greatest monastery in Thailand and 


is responsible for all the country's. 


200,000 monks. . 
The Ambassador said that he and 


the Lord Abbot had been trained 
together as monks. As a young man 


of twenty he himself had. taken the 


wordly and materialistic road: Turn- t the M 
ing to the Lord Abbot he said very — four ‘standards | are the cure. 


His Excellency explained that - dor. 


-In New Delhi the Abbot was 
received by the President of India 


Rajendra Prased, to whom he ex- 
‘plained the objectives of his journey 
Me: discuss - means of promoting 
| mutual | understanding and world 
peace through the four standards of 
Moral Re-Armament. 


— The Lord Abbot, commenting on 


ie Middle East crisis said, ‘ These . 


They . 


humbly, * I was de and you were | are sometimes bitter medicine to take 


right.’ RAMs DAE ri 


J 


+ but they ; guarantee an effective cure 


^. *T6 the PERREN His Excellency for all diseases. The solution for the 
said * It is always a pleasure to work — Middle East v world problems depends 

in a great enterprise for a greatcause | on how speedily v we accept and spread 

under a great man. The great enter- these principles. | AES. ^ Mt ied 

prise is M.R.A., the great cause. te. The: personal representative of the 

peace of the world, and the | great | Shah of Iran, , the Ayatullah Mojta- 

man Frank Buchman.’ - hedi of Nishapur, told the Assembly 


Speaking through the Ambassador — that he brought the special greetings 


i 
"un dct 


a m as his interpreter, the- Lord. Abbot | of the Prime Minister, Mr. Manuch- 
called on all present to stress and live ehr Eghbal, and the Minister of 


the standards of Moral Re- Arma- - Court, Hussein ; Ala.  Explaining that 
ment. ‘I will do this,’ he said, ‘in he e was the first of a large delegation 
all the countries I visit and in Thai- - from. his. country, he said that the 
land. We must get the four ‘standards arrangements for their journey had 
of Moral Re-Armament to the whole been made in close collaboration 
world including Russia. We must all. with the Prime Minister and the 
help. These standards of absolute Minister of | Court and that the 
honesty, absolute purity, absolute Iranian Cabinet had decided to issue 
unselfishness and absolute love apply | them with “ Special Service " pass- 
to every one without any difference ports which a are only for those on 
of race or nation.’ STAA 
On his return trip the Lord Abbot | Vt - The Ayatullah, who | is making his 
visited Germany where he was Te- | second visit. to Caux, said, * I see here 
ceived by Chancellor Adenauer. i He (ae 20th century the brotherhood 
EE MIC ^ 3$ fa f 
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Phra Bhikku Manas Cittadama, Dean of Students, Buddhist University of Bangkok, the Lord 
Abbot of Wat Mahadhatu, and the Ayatullah Mojtahedi of Nishapur and his son Abou‘l 
Fazl Mojtahedi, at the Summit Conference for the Moral Re-Armament of the World. 


of all people lived out without dis- 
tinction of race, class, nationality or 
colour, as it was at the rise of Islam. 
Caux has become a lighthouse from 
which the rays reach to the farthest 
corners of this world.’ 

* [In spite of many difficulties,’ he 
continued, * I have come to take part 
in this conference and to lead my 
country's delegation because of the 
tremendous admiration I have for 
Dr. Buchman. I see him as a man 
called by God and endowed by God 
with the special talents required for 
this day and age, to save the ship of 
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mankind which is tossing on the 
ocean of confusion.’ 

The Ayatullah, whose family for 
centuries has been among the first of 
Khorasan, much of which—Samar- 
kand, Tashkent, Bokhara—now lies 
behind the Iron Curtain, declared, 
* The Koran says, '* If there is a seed 
of corruption, it comes not from earth 
or sea or sky, but from the heart of 
man." That is why the call is for each 
one of us to decide to live every day 
by the absolute moral standards of 
Moral Re-Armament and under the 
guidance of God.’ 


‘This must be proclaimed,’ said . 


the Ayatullah, ‘in a clarion voice to 
all corners of the earth, so that we 
may have unity, peace and plenty. 


I have learned a great deal from this | 


Assembly ' he concluded. 
Qaisar Bakhtiar, an official of the 


West Pakistan Electricity Depart- 
ment and son of the President of the - 


West Pakistan Federation of Labour, 
spoke at the Assembly, as did 
Mohammed Akrum, Deputy Secre- 
tary of the Department of Power and 
Irrigation in West Pakistan. The 
former told the Conference that he 
was writing and distributing the 
news of Moral Re-Armament in 
Urdu among many people in Paki- 
stan and that he was ablesto finance 
this from the money he had saved by 
giving up smoking. Mr. Bakhtiar 
also affirmed his belief, based on 


personal experience, that Moral Re-- 


_Armament was answering corruption 
in his country. 

Mohammed Akrum affirmed that 
* Moral Re-Armament teaches us in 
Islam to rediscover and re-apply the 
principles of our faith.’ 

Doctor A. Teeuw, Professor of 
Indonesian language, and literature 
at Leyden University, spoke thus of 


the  Dutch-Indonesian  suitation: 
‘People in Holland are hotly dis- 
puting whether in the long run we 
did more harm than good during the 
300 years of Dutch connexion with 
Indonesia. l Í 


‘The fact remains, however, that 
after this long period of close rela- 
tionship there is’ great hatred and 
bitterness against us in Indonesia. . 


* Some say that it is only common- 
sense to accept the end of our rela- 
tionship with: Indonesia. But here 
at Caux we have been given a more 
realistic answer—a new concept of 
what a nation could and should be. 
We so easily identify ourselves with 
the glories of our nation but the 


time has come when every Dutch- 


man, including myself, must also 
identify himself with the mistakes. 
As a friend of the Indonesians I have 
so easily blamed other Dutchmen. 
Now I shall fight that our nation and 
government find a clear conception 
of our responsibility in Indonesia. 


Many such vital Asian situations 


are being viewed at these two Assem- 


bles in an atmosphere of answer 
rather than problem, of the future 
rather than of the past. 
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The New French Community 


N THE proposed Community there will be only. one citizenship. The 
States will enjoy autonomy "and administer their own affairs in a 
democratic and independent manner. i 


"The scope of the Community will embrace (oce affairs, dence, 
currency, the comimon financial and economic policy, as well as that 
which concerns the strategic use of raw materials. It also includes (except 
by special agreement) the direction of justice, higher education, overseas 
‘transport, and telecommunication. Special ag-eements may also establish 
other common organizations, or transfer suca responsibilities to one of . 
the members of the Community. ` 


The President of the Republic will preside over the Community, which 
will be governed by an Executive Council, a Senate, and a’ Court of 
Arbitration. The Member States puit c Dat in the election of the 
President; and the President of the Republic. in his quzlity of President 
of the Community, will be represented in each State of the Community. 


The Executive Council of the Community, presided ovez by the President 
. of the Council, will be composed of the Prime Minister of the Republic, 
the heads of Government of each of the- member States of the Com- 
munity, and the Ministers in charge of affairs common to the Community. 
The Executive -Council will organize the co-operation of the members | 
of the Community in matters relating to the administrative and govern- -. 
` mental plan. The organization and the working of the Executive Council 
being laid down by law. | 


The Senate will be composed of Delegatzs chosen by the Parliament. of 
the Republic and the Legislative Assemblies o? the othe: members of the 
Community. The number of Delegates of each State being in accordance 
with the population figures, and the respoasibilities assumed in each 
‘case. There will be two sessions a year, eack limited tc one month. . Its 
main function being to debate the economic and financial policy before 


a vote is taken by the Parliament of the Rep.iblic, and/or the Legislative ~ 


Assemblies of the other members of the Community. The Senate, when 
empowered by the Legislative Assemblies ccncerned ta do so, can take 
executive action. A law will define its compcsition and -ts powers. 


A Court of Arbitration will be set up tc deal HC disputes arising : 
between members. of the Community. 


‘A change in the status of a Member State can be demanded either by > 
the Republic or by a resolution of the Stéte concerned, after it- has 
been confirmed by a referendum. 4 
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New Japan and her. Industries 


APAN consists of four main islands, Hokkaido, Honshu, Shikoku, 

and Kyushu, and about 1,000 smaller islands. They stretch like an 

arc, a distance of about 1,150 miles. These islands lie across the 

ocean from the Pacific to the Asiatic mainland, and thus occupy 
a very important position. Japan’s total area is about 143,000 square 
miles, a little bigger than Italy and slightly smaller than France. 

Japan is not very rich in important raw materials, and only about 15 
per cent of it is fit for cultivation. About 80 per cent of it is mountainous. 
The most beautiful and highest of the peaks is Mount Fuji rising to 12,378 
feet, magnificent with its snow-covered cone. It is said that 100,000 people 
attempt to climb it every year, the first foreigner to make the ascent was 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, first British Minister, on July 26th, 1860. It was 
however, seven years later when a European woman reached the summit 
—in 1867. She was Lady Parkes, wife of the British Minister, Sir Harry 
Parkes. 

Japan’s climate is generally temperate, and there are four distinct 
seasons. But each year natural calamities, such as typhoons, create 
' considerable havoc to crops. The chief crops are rice, wheat, barley, and 
potatoes; while tea, tobacco, soyabeans, and mulberry leaves for silk- 
worm culture, are also important. Japanese farmers get excellent yields 
with the heavy use of fertilizers combined with skill and hard work. 
Japan imports about 27 per cent of her food. There was an extensive 
reform of land-ownership after the last war, and 82 per cent of the Japanese 
farmers are land-owners. | 

Japan is one of the world's foremost fishing nations. Her fishing fleet 
numbers about 400,000, and the annual catch amounts to about 4:5 
millions tons. A speciality of the fishing industry is the production of 
cultured pearls. 

Japan is one of the world leaders in shipbuilding, textiles and steel- 
making. ` She is noted for the production of machinery, chemical, 
chinaware, and. precision instruments—such as high quality cameras 
and miniature transistor radios. 

There are plenty of streams and waterfalls in Japan for the generation: 
of hydro-electric power, but the present output is not sufficient for the 
needs of industry. Expensive coal-burning power plants have to be used 
to make up the shortage. The present demand for electric power is nearly 
double that of pre-war periods, and the demand is still rising. 

The population of Japan reached 90,900,000, in October 1957. The 
birthrate is decreasing but the death rate is decreasing faster, and the 
population is growing at the rate of a million a year. 
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Japan now ranks as the fifth most densely populated M following 
China, India, Soviet Russia, and the United States. While those countries 
still have room for their growing population, Japan’ s space is strictly ` 
limited. Her population density is about 635 persons per square. mile, 
which is outranked only by the Netherlands and Belgium. It must be | 
noted, however, that only about 15 per cent of Japan's territory is fit for 
cultivation, and that every square mile of cultivated land must Support 
4.200 people. | 

Thus the basic problem of Japan to-day is how to support such a large 
and rapidly growing population on a territory, with so little land. for: 
cultivation and such scant resources of important raw materials. 

The large population, however, has also provided a pool of skilled . 
industrial managers and a hard working. and efficient labour force which 
have helped to develop Japan. into one'of the world’s leading industrial 
nations. Manufacturing, mining and construction employ over 30 per 
cent of the national income and provide the bulk of the prodücts exported. 
Over 37 per cent of the working population is enama in aeneuitural | 
pursuits. ` \ 

Japan’s terrain is rugged, and it takes a greàt dal of engineering skill 
to build tunnels, bridges, embankments. . l 

' There are about 17,000 miles of railways in operation, of which about 
6,200 miles are electrified.. The Air Lines operate domestic and inter- ` 
national air services, and the merchant fleet consists of about 2, 400 SP l 


totalling 4, 800, 000 gross tons. 





'ALA-AD-DIN ‘ATA-MALIK JUVAINI: 
THE HISTORY OF .THE WORLD-CON- 


QUEROR, translated by JOHN ANDREW BOYLE, - 


in two volumes, 8 vo., cloth, 763 pp., 2 plates, 3 
maps, genealogical tables, and Index, with 
' a foreword by the Hon. Sir Steven Runciman, 
Manchester University Press, 1958. 


REVIEWED BY W. E. D. ALLEN, OBE, FSA 


. This is a fine production which does credit 
to all concerned. It is to be welcomed as an 
example of tbe possibilities of international 
collaboration at the highest level of scholar- 
ship in the conditions’ which: exist to-day. 
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Reviews . 


Juvaini was, as Arnold’ Toynbee has remarked, 
among the world's great historians, and his 
work has been described by the late- EG. 
Browne as “one of the masterpieces of 


Persian prose literature ” and “ unguestiorably 


the best and most authoritative account of one 
of the most important. events in ‘the world’s 


` history, namely the sudden rise and expansion 


of the Mongol power in the thirteenth century 
of our era.” It was cnly in 1937, when Qazvini’s - 
edition of the Persian text appeared that 
The History of the World-Conqueror became 
accessible even to Cirientalists. In the follow- 
ing year the present translator and editor, 
Dr. Boyle, who is new Head of the Department . 


of Persian Studies at the University of Man- 
chester, became acquainted with the work, 
while studying in the Berlm Seminar of the 
great German Orientalist, the late Professor 
Schaeder. Dr. Boyle continued his task of 
rendering an English version under the super- 
vision of Professor Vladimir Minorsky, then 
Professor (now Professor Emeritus) of Persian 
in the University of London, and the most 
renowned of living Russian  Orientalists. 
Theeditor acknowledges the help of the eminent 
Iranian scholar, His Excellency Sayyid Hasan 
Tagizadeh (then resident in Cambridge), 
and on Mongol and Chinese problems he was 
aided by Professor F. W. Cleaves, Associate 
Professor of Far Eastern Languages in Harvard 
University, who provided him with translations 
of passages from the Yuan shih, the official 
history of the Yuan or Mongol dynasty of 
China, a source still for the most part accessible 
only to Sinologists. The means of publication 
were provided by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
who have planned to publish a series of 
translations from and into Persian as a part 
of their admirable scheme of issuing 
representative works in a number of languages. 

Manchester University Press is to be con- 
gratulated in having given yeoman service in 
printing and publishing this monument to the 
genius of Juvaini, and to the twenty years’ 
labour and scholarship of Dr. Boyle and his. 
distinguished collaborators. It is pleasant to 
handle such an achievement of British publish- 
ing in an international field. At 63/- the price 
of this work of nearly 800 pages is very reason- 
able; and it compares well with the expensive 
books, often in unattractive format, which 
are turned out by the American university 
presses, and with the inexpensive, but .in- 
differently printed, products of the Soviet 
State Publishing organization. 

Juvaini belonged to an eternal type which, 
indeed, appears strangely modern: the intelli- 
gent and cultivated bureaucrat who in a period 
of transition, finds himself in the role of 
interpreter between his own people and new 
masters, a role in which it is difficult to be 
constructive (as in the case of Polybius) and 
which can end in personal tragedy (as it did 
for Jan Masaryk). Juvaini came of the class 
of hereditary officials in Persia. His ancestors 
had been intimates and favourites of the 
Seljuk sultans. His grandfather had served the 
(Turkish) Khorazmshahs -— the defeated 
opponents of Chingiz Khan in the first Mongol 
invasion of the west. Juvaini himself followed 
his father in serving the Mongols. He became 
one of the secretaries of Hülegü and was an 
eye-witness of the operations against the 
Ismailis. In 1259, at the age of 33, he was 
appointed governor of all the territories 
which had been directly held by the Caliphs, 


ie. Baghdad, Arab Iraq and Khuzistan. 
For.more than twenty years be continued to 
administer this great province and, not without 
dangerous moments and humiliations, survived 
the uncertain tempers of Abaga Khan. The 
reign of Arghun proved, however, fatal to the 
whole Juvaini family and ' Ala-ad-Din himself 
was fortunate to die before disaster overtook 
the rest of them. In the intervals of travel, 
wars and administration, and the frustrations 
and crises of private life under the Mongols, 
he composed the great history which he was 
not destined to complete. The English reader 
is fortunate to have a translation in his hands 
for itis one of the finer documents of humanity. 
In the tradition of the Persian fourteenth 
century, the style is often florid, and the 
frequent recurrence of the customary meta- 
phors can make tedious reading. But the writer 
had the rough fortune to be present at great 
events and to encounter some of the most 
formidable figures of the epoch. He had a 
zest for life and an eye for movement and 
character in the world around him. His text 
recalls the thought and conversation and the 
authentic flavour of the age. It is an incom- 
parable picture and, in this edition, the story 
is illuminated by an apparatus of notes of the 
widest interest and range. Dr. Boyle is to 
be congratulated on a great contribution to 
British orientalism and on a work of the most 
pleasing erudition. 

On two points of detail: in a note (p. 257, 
no. 32) on Juvaini's reference to Rusudani, 
Queen’ of Georgia, as ‘ Qiz-Malik,” Dr. 
Boyle comments “ Qiz-Malik is more or less 
“ Oueen;" from the Turkish giz “ maiden ” 
and the Arabic malik * king '." Like her more 
famous mother, Tamara, Rusudani was, in 
fact, proclaimed ‘ ' king" (mépé) in her own 
right by the Georgians. This sense was 
exactly translated by the Georgian messenger 
from Shalva to the Khorazmians, Boyle, 
p. 429, when he rendered épé as malik. 
The Persian and Mongol use of the term 
Qiz-Malik, literally ** girl-King " would seem 
to have been a derisive acceptance of the 
Georgian recognition of Rusudani. as mépé, 
and not a rendering of ^" queen," malika. 
This aspect is confirmed by Juvaini's con- 
temptuous reference to Qiz-Malik on p. 428. 
Equally the Mongol names for Rusudani's 
son and nephew, the two Davids who later 
ruled as joint-kings, have a rather derisive 
flavour: David marin and ulugh David— 
* clever David "" and *' big David." 

Again, the use of the name Osseftes, 259n 
and 553z, although frequent among historians, 
is not strictly correct. It is a hybrid European 
version of the Russian form Ossetintsi, derived 
from the Georgian name for the country. 
The people call themselves Jron and a part of 
them have the name Digor. The Georgians 
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call them Os (Ovsi, sing. Ovsni, plur.) and the 
country Ovs’eti (hence -the Russian and 
European forms). The Circassians call them 
As or Yas which corresponds to the medieval 
form of the name. It is interesting to note that 
Juvaini definitely distinguishes between the 
As and the Alans, pp. 267, 553. Commenting 
on this, V. Minorsky, 553, no. 2., writes: 
“ This separate mention of the As and the 
Alan makes one.wonder whether Juvaini did 
not realize that they were one and the same 
people, thé ancestors of the present-day 
Ossetes. On the other hand it may be that the 
As formed the western part of the federation, 
particularly in the territory later occupied 
by the Bulghar Turks." But Wakhusht, the 


Georgian geographer of tbe eighteenth century, 


who knew Ovs'eti and Kabarda well, also did 
not realize that As and Alan were one and 
the. same people, for he places the district of 
-Alan.or Alan'eti in the western Caucasus, 
round the sources of the Kuban, and Ovs'eti 
in the central Causcaus, and clearly distin- 


guishes between them, Description Géographi- 


que de la Géorgie, Brosset's ed. of. 1842, pp. 
413, 425 ff. Until their deportation by the 
Soviet authorities in 1943, a remnant of the 
Bulghar Turks (Balkars) were settled to the 
north of Waknusht's ‘Alan’ and marched 
with, Digorian Os'eti on the east. While there 
is much evidence for the close historical 
association of Alans and As/Os, the complete 
identity of the two names should be treated 
with some reserve. 
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THE FALL OF THE SAFAVI DYNASTY 
AND THE AFGHAN OCCUPATION OF 
PERSIA. By LAWRENCE LOCKHART. (Cam- 
bridge at the University Press). +958. 8vo., 
cloth, xiii, 584, 10 plates, 6 maps and plans, 
Price: MOIS. 


REVIEWED BY W. E. D. ALLEN, OBE, FSA 


Dr. Lockhart is already known for his defini- 
tive biography of NadirShah and for other work 
on the Persian theme. In the preser.t volume of 
584 pages he has chosen a wider canvas which 
embraces the history of Persia during the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century and the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century. Thus the 
author, covers the long crisis which preceeded 
the downfall of the dynasty founded by Ismail 
Safavi—a dynasty under which the Persians 
had enjoyed two centuries of intermittent 
prosperity and the flowering of a culture com- 
-parable in quality to the contempcrary ‘ late’ 
rénaissance in western Europe. In 1722, the 
crisis in the Safavid state ended in the conquest 
of the south-western provinces by rebel 
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"sources in West European, 


Afghan tribesmen, the capitulation o? the 
rcyal court in Isfahan and the downfall of the 
Safavid reigning’ house. It precipitated the 
first massive Russian intervention in; the 
Middle East, under Peter the Great. This was 
foloved by Turkish intervention when, as 
Dr. Lockhart has well shewn, Sultan Ahmet m 
ard his Grand Vizier, Ibrahim Pasha, acted 
with reluctance and under popular pressure of 
Sunni opinion. In the sequel, described in lucid 


-detail by Dr. Lockhart, the Russian interven- 


tion proved a costly failure and, after a decade 
of international manoeuvres and devasting 
civil strife in Persia, the unity of the arcient 


. Persien state was restored by Nadir Quli Khan 
(leter Nadir Shah). 


Dr. Lockhart is to be congratulated on the 
prodtction of a most illuminating book. The 
period he has chosen is, indeed, important for 
contemporary studies directed at unders:and- 
ing the processes-by which Russian power has 
been expanded over the Eurasian continent 
and intruded into ‘central Europe and the 
Midd e East. After the middle of the seven- 
teentlt zentury, the belt of powers which had 
ficuri:ked, from the end of the Middle Ages, 
betwezn the Baltic and the Indian Ocean, were 
all in varying stages of dissolution: the Polish 
realm the Ottoman empire, the Safavid state, 
and-the Mongol empire in India. Seen in this 
perspective, the campaigns of Charles xu in 


‘Pclani and Russia, the neo-Ottoman revival 


under the Köprülü viziers (which served to 
check Russian expaasion round the Black Sea 
and tte Caspian), even the campaigns of Nadir ` 
Shah, and the installation of the French and 
English in India, all represented attempts to 
build nzw systems within this vast peripheral 
area which; two centuries later, has in part been 
overrun—and in cther parts is imminently 


threatzned—by the power which has expanded. 


out of the Eurasian * Heart-Land.” 

“yr. Lockhart is a very efficient historian, 
throughly at home in his own special sphere 
of Pe-sian history. At the same time, his 
competence in many languages and his ad- 
mitab.e -capacity for taking pains (which 
amounts, we have been taught, to genius; has 
led hin to a comparative study of related 
Turkish, and 
Russien published materials. Thus, he has 
been able to construct a picture, as- cleer át'it is 
detailed, of a most complex period. Again 
of the greatest use to students who wish. to 
pursue -urther researches in this field, are the 
compendious notes on the maps and notes on ' 
the sources (over fifty pages), and the valuable 
bibliography. 

Dr. Lockhart’s book is. in many respects a 

‘new model’ in historical studies. It should 
be read 5y every student of the history of Persia 
and tbe Middle East—and ceríainly by those : 
who are concerned with contemporary affairs. 
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Tc-day the splendours of the gorgeous East 
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i With 22 coloured illustraticns of the Human comfcris. Travel ir. India is easy, efficient 
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A cient nd." 


All these are large, standard, theosophical 
works, beautifully illustrated, which explain 
the psychic and spiritual nature of Man and. 
i the superphysical worlds. 
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